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To. Dr- BEDDOES. 



Sir: 



After a perufal of your valuable 
tfcatife on Confumption, a diforder to which 
fo many in this ifland fall vidtims, I fed 
myfclf happy in having a particular occa- 

fion of teftifying my refpedl for you, in 
thus prefentuig to you a book, the objedt 
of which is to promote, what you have 
evidently (hown to be of primary import- 
ance in prote<S:ing perfons of all ranks and 
defcriptions igainft Aat fatal difeafe, iht 
exteniive ufe of exercife as a branch of 
phyfical education. 

Firmly perfuaded of the beneficial ten- 
dency of exercife for the prefervation of 
health, and acquifition of ilrength, in .e;arlj 
youths I confidered myfelf as ufefully em- 
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« 

ployed in prefenting to my countrymen this 
treatife, written by a man of underftanding 
and experience; with which, however, I 
have ventured to take fome few liberties, 
partly to render it more cnglifh, partly to 
adapt it more to the ufe of boys themfelves, 
at the fame time that I have endeavoured to 
increafe it*s pradlical utility by occafional 
condenfation, alteration, or addition. 

It is with much fatisfaftion, therefore, I 
perceive the value of this eflay on Gym- 
naftics heightened by your inculcating the 
neceffity of a change in the phyfical edu- 
cation of children, and that change which 
Is here propofed, as tl)e efFedlual means of 
guarding againft a difbrder, the frequency 
of which in this country is well known, 
though it was left for you to exhibit the 
fatal fcourge with it's proper accompa- 
mm*cnt« of horrour. 

I truft 







[ V ] 

I truft, fir, you will pardon the liberty I 
have taken, in thus availing nnyfelf of an 
additional motive for inculcating what I 
conceive would be of no fmall benefit to 
our immediate offspring ^d their future 
defcendants, and of avowing the fentiments 
I have long entertained for one, whofe en- 
lightened zeal has been fo much exerted 
in the general caufe of humanity, 

I am, Sir, 
with much refpedt, 

your very humble fervant, 



THE TRANSLATOR. 



Zcndm, Dee. 24, 1199. 
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PREFACE. 



A SOUND mind in a ftrong and licalthy 
body has been for age§ the grand obje<fl of 
education. How is it then, that we com- 
monly forget the improvement of the body, 
though we are fully convinced, that neither 
wealth nor title, neither learning nor worth, 
can protecft the feeble, the unhealthy, and 
the infirm, from the lamentable efFcds of 
their condition ? Should you have nothing 
to bequeath your child, (hould you beftow 
on his mind but a narrow education, ft ill 
he will blefs you, if you form his body to 
health, ftrength, and aftivity, whether he 
earn his fimple meal, fweetened by labour, 
at the plough or the anvil, with the adze 
or^with the hatchet. On the contrary, while 
you cultivate his underftanding to* the 
highcft pitch, if you neglect the health 
and ftrength of his body, could you leave 
him the treafures of a Croeiiis, the debi- 
litated, fuffering, wretclied, helplefs crea- 
ture 'would curie jhe education he had re- 
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ceived, amid all the fplendour of reputation, 
* the glare of honours, and even the incenfc 
of a throne. Learning and refinement are 
to health and bodily perfecflion what luxu- 
ries are to neceflaries. Is not then our 
education depraved, when it aims at a 
luxury, and neglefts our greateft and moft 
cflential want ? This thought is the foun- 
dation of my work : may it not only be 
laid to heart, but have a pradlical efFecfl on 
education in general ! 

I am aware, that a genuine theory of 
gymnaftics fhould be conftrudted on phyfi- 
©logical principles, and the practice of 
each exercife be regulated by the phy- 
fical qualities of each individual : but fuch 
pcrfeftion is not to be expefted in: the foU 
lowing work, built folely on the genuine 
experience of eight years pradice, which 
has convinced me, that gymnaftics are 
neceflary to education, and that, as they 
are here inculcated, they are not merely 
innocent, but extremely beneficial, both to 
the bodies and minds of youth, Occa- 
lionally I have felt a little regret, that my 
book fhould y/ant the perfection of which 
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PREFACE. 13t 

I liave fpoken, and be the refult of prac- 
tice alone : but the moft perfed: theoretical 
performance is of little ufe, if it be not 
adapted to place and circufnflances, and 
fuch muft in faft be the cafe with a pure 
phyfiological fyftem of gymnaftics. Sup- 
pofe the nnoft able phyfician in Europe to 
be a teacher of youth, toexercife his pupils 
under the guidance of the moft confummatc 
medical fkill, and compofe a phyfiological 
fyftem of gymnaftics ; by whom could it 
be carried into practice? Is it not clear, 
that fuch only, as poffcffed equal medical 
knowledge with himfelf, could apply it to 
youth in general, and to every individual 
in particular ? Such a fyftem, confequently, 
would be of little ufe, while moft of thofe, 
to whom the education of youth is entrufted, 
are engaged in the ftudy of divinity inftead 
of phyiic. To require a treatife on gym- 
naftics, therefore, founded on anatomy 
and phyfiology, would be inconfiftent with 
our prefent circumftances. How far the phy* 
fiological knowledge of the ancient greeks 
extended, is not for me to determine : but 
this at leaft is certain, that loc(g pradlice 

9 had 
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had convinced them, of the advantage and 
utility of gynxnaftics to youth, zn^ to the 
nation at large, before they thought of 
applying medical theory to the fubjedl. 

The two parts here given contain all 
that I have a(flualty promiied, or all 
that relates to proper gymnaftic exercifes. 
I had intended to perform more, and to 
defcribe at the fanie time the beft and mofi 
beneficial ordinary plays for youth; but from 
the extent of my performance I judged 
it moft advifeable, to print this volume 
firft; and, if it meet the approbation of 
the public, a fccond volume fhall fpeedily 
follow, in which all fuch plays, as appear 
to me beneficial for the exercife and recrea« 
tion of youth, (hall be defcribed. 

With a heart thoroughly penetrated with 
the importance of my fubjeft have I written 
this efTay, and I (ball readily avail myfelf 
of any remarks on it, which may be com« 
municated to me from a friendly hand. 



Schrup/enthal, near Gotha^ 
Sept. 25, 1793. 
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PART L 
CHAP, t 

WE ARE WEAK, BECAUSE IT NEVER ENTERS IKT^ 
OUR THOUGHTS, THAT WE MICKT BR STRONG, 
IF WE PLEASED. 

If we have ceaied to be as healdiy and (Irong 
as our anceftors, the &ult is wholly in our- 
filveSf not in nature. 

Suppofing this to be tiie cafei then it de- 
pends upon curfdves, to roufe our fiiculties 
from their lethargic fiate, and become again 
fitvage pi6ls ! 

My good % ^ou confound hesdtfa and 
bodily llrei^th with rude ferocity. Cannot a 
man of the mod highly cultivated nation ap- 
proach the fon of nature in his phyfical per- 
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t WANT Of STRE^TGTH 

feftions, %^thout imitating his barbarity?— 
Thus it is I fay, that it is altogether our own 
fault, if we bring not our youth to that degree 
of bodily ftreijigth and found health, which is 
poflible and advantageous in the eftablifhed 
Hate of fociety. — ^To render oui- mifconduft 
the more apparent, let us draw the following 
parallel. 

The hardy, a6live wife of the ancient 
german, from whom >ve are defcended, was 
frequently delivered in tlie open field, in the 
midft of her toil. She bathed her loved 
oflfepring in the netirelt brook, and wrapped 
him in cool leaves. Thus the open and 
ferene iky canopied the puerperal bed. Fre- 
quently the labour of the fidd was con- 
tinued. The dipping and bathing of the 
infant, on his intrbdufti9n to the light o^ 
day, wa^ probably a teft of his found flate, 
and certainly hardened his tender body. The 
thild drew his nourifhmeiit froin the breaft of 
liis mother, tot from that of a nurfe. 'thus 
ftrengthened, he lay naked and bare on thd 
cold ground, and gradually learned the ufe 
of his limbs. This Ifea^hig hifn in freedom 
to hirtifelf muft have had thfe hiofl beneficial 
cbilftq[uenCe^ on the futklitig: here nothing 
hindered his 'AMI flight fnovettiente, which 

quickly. 
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OUE OW^ FAULT. 3 

quickly became more forcible, and foon of 
greater importance. 

The firft treatment of children among people 
in the ftate of nature at this very day is pre 
cifely the fame. It is too well known for me 
to wafte the reader's time in copying from 
travellers : but one thing, obferved by many, 
I mud not pafs over m filence: perfons of 
deformed growth axe very feldom to be feeii 
among them. 

The infant grew up to a boy, and already 
accompanied his father to the chace : riding, 
hunting, and military exercifes, togethfer 
with the frefh, uncontaminated air, ftrength* 
ened his faculties, fweetened his flumbers, 
foflered his growth, employed his mind, fteeled 
hb courage, eftablifhed his refolution, and 
foanifhed all effeminacy. He bloomed a youth. 
His fports became ferious occi^pations, which 
his condition enjoined : and thus the youth 
was perffefted to a ftrong, healthy, and 
heroic man. 

A fimple garment covered his naked body 
but in part : he was fatisfied with the fkin of 
a beaft thrown over his fhoulders. It was not 
till late, that the wealthy began to cut their 
garments, and faihion them fbmewhat more 
to the fhape of their Umbs. A great part of 
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4 WANT OF STRENGTH 

the body remained expofed to the free acccfe 
of the bracing ain The head was never 
covered ; unlefs the fkin of fome animal's was 
drawn over it, to terrify the enemy : and the 
legs, knees, and thighs were a long time left 
bare. 

. His diet was fimple: confiding chiefly of 
the flefh of animals, fometimes roafted, fome- 
times boiled^ frequently raw. 

The women were educated in a fmiilar mode: 
early accuftomed to the frefh air, half-naked 
bodies, the bath, manual labour, and agri- 
culture, which was entirely left to them. 
Thefe were the moft natural means of fortifying 
them againft the pains and perils of childbirth. 
Equally natuml was their moral education: 
the example of the parents guided the children ; 
oral tradition was the teacher of the little 
fcicntific knowledge they had coUefted. 

Free air, therefore, free and abundant mace- 
ment and labour in ity cold bat king j little 
incumbrance from clothingy and Jimple diet^ 
were the means, by which the young german 
acquired health and ftrength, agility and firm^ 
nefe of body, refolution, fmcerity, couiagq^ 
and prefence of mind. 

Let us now take a peep at our prefetit mode 
of education. I will be faithfuli and iliun aH 

exag- 
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f xaggeration ; for the copy of itfeli mtII be 
fufficiently ftriking. Gray Prejudice welcomes 
the ftranger. There flie ftands in the Ihape 
of an old maiden aunt, trembling for fear of 
witches, and enjoins the procels oi'^-^bitita- 
tion. Thus the young citizen of the world 
no fooner iffues from the womb, than he is 
plunged into the warm bath, and buried in 
down. He is treated as one at tlie point of 
death : how then ihall his health efcape unim- 
paired ? Hence drugs accompany his mother s 
milk : his little limbs, fo fufceptifcle of injury, 
are fettered * : frequently are they hurt by the 
very means taken to preferve them from hann : 
the whole of his little body, robbed of the 
cool air, lies imnierfed in a vapour bath com- 
pofed of his own exhalations. Who will ven- 
ture to check this deplorable debilitation of 
the fkin, the mufcles, the limbs? who Avill 
venture to ftrengthen the little infant, gra- 
dually, but fpeedily, by bathing in the brook, 
at the coljd fpring ? ^\'ho will allow him his 

^ This detefbble cuftom is on the decline. In Ger- 
inany> indeed, fcarcely worth mentioning : in England the 
cafe is a little different. And may all mothers know it's 
confeqaences, and lay them to heart: wherever this cuftom 
has declined, the mortality in this period of childhood has 
proportionably decreafed. 
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liberty, even on a foft mattrefs only, difen- 

gaged from all impediment ? No one *. 

The period of carrying the child in arm^ 
fucceeds. Inftead of laying him in a recum-r 
bent pofture, and leaving huu to the free 
movement of his limbs, under careful atten- 
tion, he is wrapped up in a cloak, and carried 
about: inftead of allowing him to prepare 
:umfelf gradually for learning to walk, the 
nurfe choofes rather to proceed methodically, 
and at laft teaches him to walk by ill chofeu 
means f. Does it not appear, as if every 

• A few parents excepted ; who, guided by more en- 
Bghtcned views, and abler phyficians, fct prejudice at de- 
fiance. I myfelf have been eye-witnefs of a female infant, 
who, a few days after (he was born, bore very well cold 
bathing at a fpriqg, and at the age of dx weeks was very 
lively a^ter it> in the month of Oj^obe^ when ice ws^s 
already to be feen in the morning. 

f Carrying in arms cannot be wholly avoided, it 1$ 
true ; but it is pradlifed in excefs, to the great hindrance 
of the child's own movement, and is not ms^naged with 
proper elation. Teaching to walk is in general begun too 
early, and commonly without preparatory fteps, which the 
nature of the child requires. The child, who has hitherto 
))een merely paflive, is placed on his feet)ie feet, without 
any previous exercife. Even Plato reprobated this maimer 
of proceeding. He would have the legs flrong enoogjij 
fo bear without injury their little burden, before it was 
impofed upon them, 

thing 
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thiflgwqre doqe, in the fkil ye^, to cramp 
the powers of the child; which would willingly 
unfold theinfelves ? and can we wonder, that 
fo many are gendered crippljes, by the treat- 
ment they receive in their inf^cy ? 

The infant becomes a }x)y '- he ftilj remains 
principally under the care of his tendef 
mother ; and the pgirlour is his chief refidence^ 
at leaft in winter. In a fljOrt time he i$ 
pioulded into a little man : the epoch of hi^ 
being put into breeches * is celebrated as a 
family feftival, and a fiir muff and tippet ar^ 
/Cpniidered as the m^ft acceptable new-year's 
gifts. He is mu^qd up from head to foot; 
he rppofes on ^ heating featfa^ b^d ; his diet 
cpnfifts f^ the complicated djbfhes, ip whicl^ 
adults indulge themfelves; prophylactic and 
cleaniing drugs are aijployed — a^ the prcfer- 
vatives of his health. 

The time is i|Ow arrived, when hk body^ be 
it ever fo delicate, opght to be acercifed the 
greater part of the day in the open air, m 
heat aud cold, in wind aod rain, to fojtify 
it againft the influence of the weatj^r; tp 
Orengthen hi$ limbs by ftrenuous e?;ertipps in 



f I mull here refer to aolic counfellor Fauft's Mittil den 
Qefcbhcbtftrijib 4tr Mcnffbin i^^ Ordnwgz^ hri^&^- 
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8 WANT OF STRENGTH 

walkings running, jumping, throwing, &c. ; 
and fofter in his mind the germes of courage, 
perieverance, aftivity, and refleftion on the 
bbjc6te of nature. But how few parents con- 
fider this as a duty ! Nature would willingly 
be afthre till the four and t%ventieth year in 
improving the corporal faculties^ as well as the 
mental: but we counteraft her endeavours; 
and take all the pains we can to confine them 
to the mind. * She is unable fuccefefiilly to 
carry on two rapid proceffes at the fame time,* 
fays Tiffot * : I will add, becaufe the tH'O are 
placed in oppofition to each other. There 
was once a child in Languedoc, who at fix 
yeare of age had the bodily ftatiu-e of a ftout 
man. He is mentioned in the memoirs of the 
parifian academy of fciences. Here nature 
had done every thing fw the improvement of 
the body : but what was the ftate of the mind ? 
It remainW in every refpeft that of a child 

fix years cdd. Now when we form the wind 

alonty the body fuflfers in a fimilar proportion. 
But how few parents are able to beftow 
due attention on bodily improvement, on 
account of their occupations ! and how few 
^re willing, becaid^e in their eyes it is incon- 

* On the Health of Men of Letters. 
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fiftent with the refinements of poliflied life I 
Had we puWic places, under the patronage of 
the (late, in which our youth might acquire 
firmnefs of mufcle, and manlinefe of fenti- 
ment, by feats of aftivity, and exertions of 
ftrength; they would be admirable theatres 
for the more tender children of the town and 
the village. But fuch are no where to be 
found. 

The child is now put to his book ; and has 
no longer time for bodily exercifes. He learns 
his a b c, to fpell, to read, and already treads 
the path of fcience Avith fpaniih giavity, before 
his fixth birthday cake 'is put into the oven. 
* Already inceffant attention is required; and 
this is deadly to childhood. A prodigy is to be 
created, and at length zjool is produced *? 

Our beft teachers have ardently reprobated 
too early application to learning, but few parents 
have liftened to them. — In a Ihort time he is 
fent to the grammar fchool, to learn latin, 
&c. — ^This new period of education is perfeftly 
in concord with the preceding: every thing is 
calculated for the formation of the mind, as if 
we were altogether 7p/V//0M/ bodies. And yet 
we ordinary men, and more eminently thofc 



• Tiflbt, as'above. * 
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who are moft refined^ are dependent on the 
body to an incredible degree. I-et the iron- 
hearted ftoic, who knows not what pain fig- 
nifies, and who can reafon with the moft cool 
indifference on the condu6b of a furgeon re- 
moving his leg, the bones of which have juft 
been fmalhed to pleMS, fay what he pleales; 
we common men look upon him as a pheno- 
menon, and are no more — than our bodies will 
permit. But what power can the body attain, 
if it be not ea:ercifed? Were we to keep the fuck- 
ling twenty years in fwaddling clothes, we ihouU 
have a helplefs monfter, a babe of twenty, 
that could neither walk nor fiand, and this 
merely from want of exercife. — But to return. 

Our fchools, for the moft part, pay not the 
fmalleft attention to the formation of the body ; 
and this with good reafon, for it is no part of 
their plan. But, that it is not a part of their 
plan, is an unpardonable fault : it is a bad 
fign, that no one can difcover the idea of 
bodily improvement in the cQmpoun4 idea ex- 
preffed by the word JchooL 

Quitting thefe inftitutions, let us paft our 
eyes on the reft of the youthful >vorld. 
Schooltime is over : the boys have been fitting 
at leaft fix hours ; how is the reft of the day 
employed ? In very different ways. 

4 . Some, 
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Some, who are by nature of a lively difpo* 
fition, endeavour to compenfate for this : but 
then they are too frequently left to theinfelves. 
If bodily exercifes be their choice, they are 
frequentlyvfuch as endanger tlieir health and 
life. That many young men are crippled, or 
even lofe their live^ this way, is of fufficient 
notoriety *. Befides, the objeft here is merely 
to pals away the time, not to exercife the body 
under careful guidance. Notwithftanding this, 
fuch boys will be found always the moft alert, 
wnconftrained, courageous, ftrong, and a6live; 

Others, who feel picture in learning, em- 
ploy themfelves on the fchool exercifes give^ 
to them ; exercifes frequently not flight, jind 
occupying confiderable time. Thus almoft 
the whole of the remainder of the day is 
fpent in fitting dill : how then can the energies 
of the young .body be developed ? 

A greater number of thofe whofe parent$ arc 
in eafy circumftances wafte thefe hours of 
liberty in pleafing idlenefs, amid viliting; 
amufements at home, public entertainmente, 

* To how many does bathing prove fatal in fummery 
and fkating in winter! how many receive injuries from 
fire-arms! I have known boys, to exercife themfelves in 
leaping, jump over a ftake, which they had erefted per- 
pendicularly by driving one end into the ground* 

conver- 
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converfation, filly tales, or dull reading. 
Many are by nature dull ; the palfying indolence 
of old age has already laid hold of then- minds 
and bodies ; they fpend the %^uable hours, in 
Avhich the youthful faculties fliould bud and 
bloflbm, in dofing and eating. IFere due ex- 
ertion made to roufe thefcfrom their boaVylan- 
guoTy it is fHoJi probable^ the mind would be 
enabled^ to emerge from the Jloughj that (wer- 
powers it. 

As the boy rifes into a youth, he will retain 
the bent he received in his boyiili years. Too 
often before he has reached his feventh year 
the rofes will have vaniflied from his cheeks. 
His meat, his drink, his confined way of lifi?, 
will have faded them : or if he enter the pe- 
riod of youth with health unimpaired, his 
body will feldom be what it ought at the te)r- 
mination of this period; it will have com- 
pleted it's growth, but it will not be peifefted ; 
it will be fufficiently ample, but it wU not 
be full of energy : nature has done every thing 
on her part; he, nothing: and what have 
the parents done ? 

People of rank regard nothing but grace- 
fulnefs of demeanour and health *. No fooner 

* Still this health muft not be too florid* as a pair of 
plamp rofy cheeks have a roftic appearance. Can it be 

believed. 
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has die bay entered his fixth year, than the 
dancmg mailer appears, to teach him his po- 
fitions^ &C. But there is a great difference 
between learning to dance, and forming the 
body ; between elegance of carriage, and muf- 
cular ftrength ; between the timid fpirit of the 
young beau, and the maidy mind of the rifing 
youth. I love dancing : yet I am compelled 
to avow, that this pedantic meafurement of 
fteps on a finooth floor, frequently affociated 
with foft, melting pafflons, contributes little 
or nothing, as a bodily exercife, to the at- 
tainment of a nobler end ,* to the attainment 
of that, which we would call in a fingle word 
manhood,; and is frequently rendered extremely 
prejudicial to the health of both mind and 
body, by concomitant circumftances. May- 
it ever be ufed with caution by the young, as 
a fymbol of mirth and gayety ! 

Fencing is an exercife of admirable uti- 
lity in itfelf: it ftrengthens the body, and 
infiifes courage; but it is apphcable only in 
later years, and has a connexion too dangerous 

believed, that many parents confine their children within 
doorsv left the wind and the fun fhould tan their (kinsf 
This is particularly the cafe with the female fex : but 
• delicacy is not languor ; and ill health is not neceiTary td 
render a woman pkafing.' Emilias. 

with 
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with l^^ti^ciUed the point of h6n6Ur. Much 
the fame may be faid oifidiug : fuitable M it is to 
the manly charafter, we cannot begin with it 
before the bodily powers are more than half de- 
veloped. Pew parents think of fiinambulation, 
for it is generally confidered, though 6n th6 
authority of heariky chiefly, as a very dan* 
gerous exercife; yet it is one of the moft 
pleafing, even for childhood. 

We are now arrived at the end of thfe nfual 
exercifes admitted into the fafliionable world. 
Eveiy intelligent perfon will inftantly perceive, 
that they are next to fiothing : for nothing 
temains at bottom but the dance, that can 
be at all times praftifed. If many boys of this 
clafe had not exercifes of their own feleftion, 
adapted to their natural gayety; and did not 
various circumftances occur, in the procefi of 
their lives, to affift the body in fome fort, and 
to compenfate in many refpefts, as far as 
they poffibly can, for this eflFeminate educa- 
tion ; our men of fafliion would foon be con- 
verted into women of fafhion ; and they would 
be feen only at their knotting, their drawing, 
or their piano-fortes. The perpetual female 
focietyoffifters, aunts, coufins, nuifery maids^ 
^nd chamber maids, in which the boys of our 
people of falliion are brought up, infefts like 

the 



th^ diy rot : they foon leam the ftyle of te- 
fitterflent ; are ftartled sit the fight of a fpider, 
or any other infeft ; have fpafitis, fetitiment, 
and vapoxirs J and adciiftotn themfelves to fuch 
an over anjcious cate of their health, as by nd 
means befits a man, who has his proper occu- 
pation in the ftate, and afluredly no time for 
exttaordinary attention to a continually infirm 
body. The exceffive delicacy of the female 
fex cannot fail of being too eafily tranfmitted 
to the infant male : to the male who has a na- 
tural affedion for the fex, and fo. eafily, (b 
willingly moulds himfelf by it, when moreover 
his education is calculated to promote this ten- 
dency. Roufleau's obfervation, that, 

* When the women become robuft, the men 
will become ftill more fo : ' would be equally 
true in the converfe 6f the propofition. But if 
we awaken the manly fenfe of our boys in theit 
early youth, tht manly charafter may be ren- 
dered again predominant: and thus I hercei 
thought y no fmdl fercicc might be rendered to 
the other fex. 

In the prefent fituation of thitigs, teaching, 
not educationy being the office of fchoolmafters, 
Ae clafe of working people can do nothing 
for the bodily formation of their children* 
The exercifes we have mentioned are too ex- 
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penfive for them ; confequentiy all that relates 
to corporal improvement before the age of 14 
or 16 is left to chance ; and fo it mull be, as 
long as nothing is done towards it by the public 
at large^ in it's fcholaftic inftitutions. That 
there is frequently danger in leaving children 
to themfelves, I have aheady obferved. 

The children of the pooreft people are fet to 
work, to earn their breq^, as loon as they 
attain the age of 10 or 12 *. Frequently they 
are forced to perform, under pain of correc- 
tion, the talks of adults. This is horrible • 
yet it is true. The fcanty tuition of the mind 
is hardly a tenth part accomplilhed, and the 
body perhaps arrived at half it's growth, when 
the poor boy is taken from fchool, and con- 
demned to llavilh labour, for the fake of his 
belly. We fpare the young fteed; we break 
him not too foon to the hamefs, or the laddie ; 
but the children of the poor are not fparjed, 
they are not exempted from oppreflive toil. 
The whole of the young frame fufFers under 
this burden too early impofed : many, inftead 
of growing up in vigour, are ftimted in their 
growth, acquire Ibme bodily defefl^ or deftroy 
for ever all the elafticity of their mufcles^ 

• Many much earlier. T. 

while 
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while their joints ftiffen into rigidity. While 
we have pity on the young colt, fliall we clofe 
our eyes againft the mifery, to which our little 
fellow creatures are expofed ? No ftate fliould 
permit this : furely it is poflible for a nation 
to flourifh, without thas deliberately injuring 
fo many of it's members *. 

Many are employed in picking cotton, 
fpinning, reeling, carding wool. In thefe oc- 
cupations there is no exercife for the body : 
they are performed within doors, fitting, and, 
if long continued, are unqueftionably inju- 
rious to the health. 

Here I. fliall terminate my fliort view of 
fincient and modem education, as far as it 
relates to the improvement of the coi-poral 
faculties. The contraft between them is too 

• « The Prcrtature labour, to which the child of the 
peafant is impelled, is a real evil to the country. The 
lefs ntmierou5 families are, and while many children aro 
taken from their paternal roof very young,* (or when 
grown up, to become foldiers) * they that remain are 
obliged to work, and even at laborious occupations, at an 
age 'when they Jhwld ht engaged only in the jportt ofi/ijkncy. 
They are worn out before they become old, they never 
acquire all their ftrength, they attain not their proper 
growth, and countenances of twenty are feen united with 
the ftature of twelve or thirteeif.* Tiflbt's Advice to the 
People : Vol. II. 

C palpable, 
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palpable, for it to be in the leaft neceffaay, 
tliat I fliould draw a clofer iparallei : «nd it 
appears to me no lefs fuperfluom, to eontinue 
it to the manner of living After the period of 
education is 'finifted, by way of .ihowiag the 
differenGe betwe^ th^ tfieja of the pi\$feRit ^vi 
of former times. Y^t I «iiay be ^Jlai«^ to 
make the following seo^a^ks. There fSiFe twa 
faults in our education and mode of life, 
which contributevgreatly to eirfeiSWe Jboth our 
youth and thofe of mature yeacs. As thg^ are 
well known, I would not menticm them, were 
I not apprehenfive, that I mi^it then be fuf- 
pe&ed of rderring all bodily dcfe^ to one 
fource, the want of eo^eroijing our ywth^ This 
blind attachment to ibme favourite notion is 

• 

but too comHion with .authors : Heinicke once 
charged all themifery in the world on— fpelling. 
Would to God he had been in the right : 
how eafily then might we have made one fu- 
iieral pile of our. evils and our fpelling-books ! 
•—This want of bodily exercife, it is true, I 
confider as a prime caufe of debilitation, but 
our Ihuvurious tables^ and the clothing of our 
youth, are affuredly powerful auxiUaries. I 
fhall be careful not ta enlarge much upon 
thefe : for few 'men have fufficientphilofophy, 
to deny themfelves what pleafes their palgtesy 

and 
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and is within theif rpacb, i» obedience t^ 
fiss(ix>n and vguinepl^ Much indeed may be 
expe^^^d fr0m the goofl maxim in education, 
wh)cl^ is daily becoming more general, of re- 
ilfaining youth from {luxurious eating and 
draUq^g J though not every thing, for a3 they 
grow iip, tji<ey a?e Emitted to tbe privileges 
pf ^ults. A gTieal; ^oal, however, is gaiue4 
by this ri^r^int : foj moft of the infinft have 
had their health 4eftroy^d H ^tn early period ; 
Hud temperance in the years of juvenility 
makes am^^ r^turps jn thp(^ that follow. Com- 
pared with whaf 13 ftri^ly requifite, the ufual 
degJ^ of »amnt is far from fu^cient, evei; 
if continued throughout life; and we IhaU 
never leap aU tiie feewefits, that m^y be ex- 
pected from temperaiice, till our diet is con- 
formable tQ tiuit of th^ mian of nature. This 
is a iie^^iufi^an, howevp*, which I mufl n<pd; 
yesotune to agaajce: not merely becaufe the 
wi&fl panen^ would }>e incapable of debarriug 
their chiljdren from all jcinds pf foup, and hot 
^i4 ipn;^ difliQ$9 but ^ecai^e it would favour 
itQQ Ru^ch c^ an UtopiaijL fch^me. To the 
hungry in hjaltl^ J believe every thing is 
wbojefome, wh^l^ temper a jm prefides at the 
table. But let us attend to what a wife phy- 
fician among the anpiepts fays of the ueceflity 

C S of 
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of caution with tegard to the diet of youth, 
and the poflibility of deftroying the nobleft 
faculties of the mind by means of gluttony. 
* Let thofe, who cannot perfuade themfelves, 
that diet is capable of rendering people tem- 
perate, diffolute, unchafte, fober, enterpri^g, 
fearful, gentle, modeft, or morofe, come to 
me, and I will inftru6k them what they ihall 
eat and drink. They will find, that they 
have much greater capacity for wifdom, and 
much more ability to improve the faculties 
of their minds, when I have flrengthened 
their penetration, and memory, and rendered 
them more diligent and fagacious by thefe 



means*' 



Thanks to the improved fpirit of oiu- edum 
cation, well-powdered hair, and flifF funday 
clothes, are baniflied from all intelligent fe- 
milies : but on the whole our youth flill appear 
too early in the lefs convenient drefs of adults, 
and too early aft the part of the man. Far 
the greater number are fo >vrrapped up in 
clothes, as if the frefh air, which fo eminently 
ftrengthens the whole bodily fmme, could nOt 
be too zealoufly warded off. People forget, 
that our inconvenient, or too clofe garments 
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do not merely relax the fkin and mjufcles, but 
induce indolence and dijlike to all corporal ex- 
ertion. Few parents yet venture to let their 
children go with open breafts and bare heads. 
Even many phyficians oppofe this * : yet I 
am produce upwards of forty healthy young 
perfons, who have gone winter and fummer, 
by night and by day, in rain a^d fnow, wind 
and funfliine, open breaded, and with heads 
uncovered. * Men feem fcarcely to have 
known what to do with their heads, fo yarioufly 
have they cafed and covered thi^m ; here with 
turbans, there with caps, and yonder ^vith 
hats cocked in divers forms. The petit-maitre 
alone has foimd the right place for his hat — 
#under his arm,— —I am writing no fatire, 
but am perfedly ferious, when I afcribe the 
prefervation of part of our powers among 
people of f^fhion to this invention f.' — Still, 
however, firiafis has been occafioned by going 
bareheaded.— T\i]& is altogether a miftake : it 
has not been occ^^iioned by going bareheaded, 

* According to fome eflays in tlie well known periodical 
pablicacion entitled Ansuiger, * Intelligencer,' the fcrofula 
it produced by going with the neck bare. Have the tork^ 
^ poles found this to be the cafe ? 

i Frank on Medical Policet 
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but by uncofi-erltig the heatl, fo liliicR debiln 
tated by neglefting this natural mode of ft>r- 
tifying it, that it is equally liable to injury 
from a blafl of cbld air, or from the heat of a 
funbeaiTl. 

Five garmehts Would be fufflcient for the 
clothing of our children: fhoe^, flocking^, 
long breeches of flight cloth without linings, 
fliirts reaching a little beloW the hip6, and a 
light jacket * iiow fond mothers are like to 
receive this doftrine, is not hard to fbrefee. 
What can it be lels, than to murder their 
tender babes, to life them thus*.' Thefe 
words of Locke are a caution id me to fay no 
more : otheiivife I would go farther; for never 
fhall I forget the afftfting fight of two chil- 
dren of princely extraftion, who were ftill 
more thihly clothed, arid who, with great fbr- 
Wardnefi of mind, were ftriking examples of 
a mafterly education of the body f . 

* Locke on Education, § 7. 

■f Dr. Walter Vaughan, phyfician at Rochefter, a few 
years ago wrote an EfTay, philofophical and medical, con- 
ceriiing modem Clothing, the defign of which w^s m>&ki£ 
U{s than to prove, that the ofoal mode of clothing not only 
injures the natural fhape of the body, but OCCailom inabt^ 
lity, difeafe, and death. 

Thefe 
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Thefis fiagflient^ are fikficient^ ta enable U9 
to conceive that with refpeft to ^ewg'M and 
harMmfs of bodjr, we can no longer be ancient 
gennans^ and that oiir departin*efrom the okl 
mode of educatioa muft place us far behitid 
oup rude foreftthefs. The infant negro, 
brou^t up lA omr manner by an europeaoi 
fbfterfathef, even on the banks of the Senegal, 
would never become t*iat negro, in refpeft to 
oorporal fkculties, which native education 
wou)^ have i-endefed him. With little trouble 
he might be macle a tender, black fribble, 
^aid of the water, turning giddy on a little 
lieight^ t* day catching cold, tomorrow fick 
of the fpleen. Nay, the child fprung from 
the mod fbund and uncontaminated briti^ 
f>k)od^ t^nfplanted into ibmt modem city, 
OF rather hotn amid the duft of the loom^ 
would vever gtow up to an impetuous, hardy 
warrior, but a^ ftiU, feeble, thrower of the 
fliuttle. 

' Yet? under thefe drcumftances we comidairf 
of the phyfical degenferation of civilized man4 
kind, of the deeliite of our ancient heroiij 
nature firm as the heaits of our oaks, and 
expreft our pity f6r pofterity, doomed to be- 
come ftill feeUer and more miferable. Thde 
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complaints are not unfounded — ^wonld tBcy 
were accompanied with equal precaution ! 

What intelligent men penetrate with fuch 
facility, that they deem it not worth narrower 
infpeftion, is concealed from the many by a 
curtain, which admits to them but a few 
gleams of light They have commonly very 
obfcure perceptions of the ideas pht/ficaly 
nature, degeneratiorij and the like ; and form 
notions of them altogether erroneous. Hence 
fuch expreffions as ; men ate no longer fo ftrong 
as formerly, they are degenerated, they have 
Ibft their ancient vigorous nature ; the many 
will eafily take in a falfe fenfe : they will not 
afcribe this to the tmy of life of both parents 
and children, and to education; but they 
will be led to throw the blame of the phyficaj 
decline of our refined race on aw in\aginary 
ina&hity of Nature^ who no longer operates, 
as ihe once operated. Thefe expre0ions, ^w> 
cording to their conception, clearly refer to 
Qperations of nature : and the exaggerated xt^ 
prefentations, which men are fo fond erf giving 
•f the ancient germans, becaufe there b fome-? 
thing of the wonderful in them, the accounts 
of bones of gigantic fize dug up out of 
graves, the gteat age of men in old times, 
.9(^4 other notions of the like ilamp, are to 

them 
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them prooft of their opinion*. For, they 
argue, if this high degree of bodily ftatw^t 
and durability no longer exift among thofe 
people, whofe way of life approaches that of 
our remote forefathers, it cannot be the fault 
of our xvay of life alone^ but principally of 
Nature. 

This reafoning has two very pernicious con- 
fequences : 

1. We fliift the blame from the effeminate^ 
dainty, and luxurious way of living of parents, 
and the effefts of the correfpondent education of 
their children, to a certain inaSivity of Nature^ 
and go on in our old courfe : we fubmit to the 
melancholy neceflity, as Natiu-e is not to be 
compelled, to produce men now equal to our 
robuft progenitors, 

* Sach opinions met a Teady reception even in old 
times. In Horner^ Ajax kills £pic1es with a (lone» * of fuch 
a fize,' (l|c poet add^ ' that a man, as men now are, conld 
icarcely lift it w^th both hands.' According to the my- 
thology of Tibet, the fird inhabitants of the Earth were 
of gigantic ilatare, and lived eighty thoufand years : but 
both the magnitude of men*s bodies^ and the duration of 
their lives, diminifhed in time, and will in future decreafe 
dill more : the horfe will then be reduced to the Aze of 
die hare, and man will be only two feet high, bat he will 
attain the age of puberty in his £fth month. See Pallas, 
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I 

2. We lofe ^ cOB^daiGc m our naturals 
difpofitions and powers. 

fFkat win be the end of this ? 

From what has been feid the friend of man, 
and educator of youth, may deduce two very 
heceffary jwecautions : 

1 . To ufe the utmoft precifion in hb com- 
plaints refpefting the degeneracy of mankind, 
to ftate clearly the proper notions that are ta 
be eiltertained relpe^ting it, and then to 
render them cmrent, particularly sunong 
youth. 

May I be permitted here, to take a cur- 
fory view of the chief ideas, that prefent 
themtelves on the fubjeft ? 

Not Nature alone, but life a'fo, that is, 
the thoufand cafual imprejfionsy that ad; upon 
man, from the time when the firft rudiments 
bf the fSetus are evolved to the fleep of death, 
renders man what he is. 
. Thfi lazvs of Nature are irrefragable: or 
muft we allow accidental cauies the power,, to 
infringe thofe eternal ordinances, which per- 
tain to the conftitution of the univerfe? If 
we admit the latter, to what variations will 
the uniyerfe be expofed! to what degiading 
inftability will it's fixed dourfe be reduced ! 

Nature 
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Nuture ikenfere formi ail eteaturis wkh 
fie famt fmwer^ and t^teir th&Jame Jfandard^ 
m ihepr^ent dajfi as in agtspafii and zve muji 
not qfcribe our physical ikgeneracy in the leq^ 
anjf alidratian rf her brwSj and her energy^ 
hut t§ Mttingent caufes : that is, to a defec- 
tive devielopemetit of the germe^ through the 
fitult 0i( ou^ parents, and of cbrcniiftftanees ; 
to defiHtiorMing education ; to a debilitating 
Vay of life ; and fometimes to difadrantages 
f)(f climate. 

Th^fe coiitihgeat caufes^ it is true, can ncret 
ibtce Natum to^annihilate her laws^ and deface 
ikt mould fhe heretofore em^^oyed ; inti they 
fMy ptwsnt the execution of her dejign in 
particular thfes. 

If then the accidental impreflfion do no 
niore that! prevent the execution of Nature's 
defign^ k can cperate m&rely on the individual^, 
not on the Jpecies: it cannot fantaftically 
change a whole race of beings, and jpiay the 
fcene-fhifter with organized nature. 

Thus ^a the weaknefs of the pre/ent refined 
fact of men is only indiyidual 'weaknefs : and 
eveti that we term hereditary ^ when the weak- 
nefies and defefis of parents are entailed upoa 
their children, i^ nothing but the continued 
(^ration of the aocidmtal imprtjjion. 
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Confequentl^^ in proportion as theje contin- 
gent caufesy and their operation^ are remaoed^ 
Nature will proceed to fajhion men after her 
original rule. • 

But the poffibility of this removal is taught 
us by daily experience, which frequently ex- 
hibits to us flout and ftrong children bom of 
little and weak parents: thus fhpwing^ that 
theje accidental caufesy and their operation, are 
very unftable. 

Thefe not unfrequent cafes ftroi\gly merit 
the attention of the parent, and the phyfici^n. 
While we abftain from diligent inquiry into 
their caufes; and fatisfy ourfelves with the 
vulgar remark, * he or flie takes after the 
grandfather, or fome one or other, ' as a matter, 
of courfe ; we fliall make but little progrefi 
in phyfical edtication : much lefs, I may fay, 
than in the education of domeflic animals, 
the breed of which we have often fufficient 
induftry and intelligence tp improve through- 
out whole countries, 

2. We muft correft the exaggerated ideas 
given of our ancient forefathers, and reduce 
them greatly, fo as to bring them down to the 
ilandard of truth. 

To enter at large into this fubjefl would 
require more ample difcuffion, than is fuited 
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to this place : but it may be of fome ufe, to 
touch upon two leading points, Jiature and 
longevity^ in order to fhow, that the prefent 
civilized race of men, if we examine fome of 
thofe clafles thiat are employed in labours in 
the open air, dill differ little from ancient 
germans, except in having rclinquifhed the 
favs^ ftate. Such remarks are much more 
likely, to animate us with ftrengthened felf 
confidence, than thofe dilheartening repre- 
fentations of the gigantic ftature and long 
lives of our anceftors ; than the repining fen- 
timents, with which we view their ponderous 
armour, as we call it, and two handed fwords, 
which excite our aftonifhment Our judg- 
ment is too readily warped by partiality, 
when we compare the courage and ftrength of 
thofe times, with the timidity and feeblenefe 
of our half exhaufted men of the more polijhed 
clafles, and thence infer the gi-adual decay 
of the whole civilized world. ^ 

Pifo Aquitanus, one of Ca^ar s ftouteft 
warriours, came to the camp of the fuevi, the 
moft impetuous of all the germanic tribes, 
who, as appears from the anfwer they gave to 
Caefar's ambaflador, thought themfelves invin- 
cible even by the gods. The blue-eyed heroes 
gathered round him. ^ I am come,' faid he, 
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' le^der^ (sf the foevi, t^ hs ip-fit^Sed, if yo^ 
will perault m^ with feeing t^e e^erciife of 
your cavalry. Fame iseporte, thftt they are 
irrefiftible; that your cphorts haye the wuper 
jtuofity of the mountain t&nmt ' A councU 
wa^ held: doubts were enterta;fif)d, whether 
it would be {H*udent to exhibit b^ore the 
fom^n general an art^ which had been already 
(employed with fucceis againft bis nation* 
His requeft, however, was granted. The 
next morning Pifo came. The warrioui-^ 
aflemUed : the exercife began : a fliam &^bt 
was exliibited: ajad Pifoexpreffed lumieif coxir 
t)emptuoufly of the military ikill of the fiieri, 
which had already difcomfited the r6raa» 
cohcHts. Roman arts, and native habits, 
h^d blji^ded the eyes of the ftranger. They 
jfat 49wa tQ dinner. No ix)maJOL duties were 
ferved to d^nUtate i&e i2^m>ach ; but the ferr 
fQented infufion of baxl^ gave freedom to the 
tongue. Pifo proceeded in his cenfures : com* 
mended the ^om^ warriours, ridiculed the 
germ^; boated like aThrafoj swid at lengths 
heatf^ by contradi^ion, fcrupkd not to ftyle 
the fuevi a pack of poltroons. A young fiery 
warriour fiaited up. The fenfe of infult 
nerved his arm. He drew his iword from the 
3 fcabbard ; 




fcabbaril; and, in the very aft pf dcainng 
it, fmoteoff tlibe head pf the ro$nati. 

. Let dus ilcny be told U> the advodtte ^f 
ancient times, the admire;i* of the great aad 
heroic ; he wiil expreis his afloniihment at jdbe 
nervous arm of the fueve, wliich, in the feafe 
nnlheathing of a fword, could lay the h^ad, 
of the infulting roma^ in the duA ; his nmr 
gination will transport him to the &icred oajks 
of old, to the affemblies of our gigantic pro- 
genitors ; he will look with pity on the prefent 
world, in which the oaks are no longer vene- 
rable, the energies of man exhaufted ; he wil 
conceive fuch an ad; no more pofHible, unlefe 
ki the fiS:itiaus fcenes of a pantomime. Yet 
let me affure him, that, though the ftory is 
triie in fiiS, it's garb is affumed : for the ex- 
periment was made on an auilrian general, 
by an officer of Frederic II of Pruflia, who 
is ftill living *• 

Pardon this digreffion, which appeared to 
^me neceffary, to expoie the partiality, witii 
which the enthufiaftic admirer of remote aa- 
tiquity views the occurrences of the priefent 
day. 

* The anecdote was related tp me by a man of great 
velocity. 
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All the powers exhibited in a thoufand tnst^ 
nnfadories, and in a thoufand labours, with a 
continuance, which even the rude and vigor- 
ous man of nature could not difplay, without 
efpecial pradice, may flare him in the face : 
yet his fancy will never difcover in thefe, 
what it admires, in the fiery and warlike lives 
of the ancient germans, which it vivifies with 
the flames that glow on the altar of freedom. 
In thefe ufeful, difficult, and dangerous oc- 
cupations, it fees nothing but the miferable 
toil of the labouring claflies, becaufe they are 
accompanied with deliberation, not with the 
wild expreffions of untamed liberty and cou- 
rage, and are favoured by civil quiet. — But 
to return. 

Longeoity. It will not be amife, if we pals 
over the earliefl times, to avoid perplexing 
ourfelves with chronological difputes, calling 
in the aid of BufFon's attraftive power of 
the Earth, or, feduced by a pleafant fally, 
admitting the antideluvian race of mortals to 
have fucked in longer lite at the more vital 
bread of youthful, unexhaufted Nature. The 
ftandard of our lives has not fhortened fince 
the days of David : it reaches now to feventy 
years, I fpeak of the whole race of europeans ; 
when it is long, it extends to^ eighty; and, if 
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the riile taken from gro^^1:ll be juft, it ought 
tiot to endure beyond this : fo that all the iii- 
ftances related of very aged men, as of 
Thomas Parr, who did penance for a baftard 
when he was 104, married a fecofid wife when 
he was 120, and died at 152, John Rovifl, 
who lived to 172, Peter Zorten, to 185, 
Camper, who died a few years ago at Neus in 
his 112th year, and many others Avhom I 
could mention, but the truth of all which I 
will not venture to avouch, are to be con- 
fidered only as exceptions from the mechanical 
fundamental rule of our bodily ftrudure. 

We find no people upon Earth exceeding 
us in longevity; but few in hotter climes 
attain the age of feventy or eighty, and the 
negro at forty or fifty is an old man. With 
what right, then, can it be pretended, that 
the term of our lives is decreafed ? Our cor- 
poral frame increafes till the age of twenty, or 
perhaps twenty four. If we would draw an 
inference from the analogy of plants and ani- 
mals, Nature feems to have eftabliflied it as a 
law, that the period of growth fhall be nearly 
a third of that of the whole duration : and 
hence the tenn of our exiftence on'this planet 
feems limited to feventy, or perhaps eighty 
years. # 
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And if this age be attained, upon the 
whole, by the fmaller number of us only, the 
fault is not in any declenfion of tlie natural 
powers, but, as already in the time of David, 
in the way of life ; that is, in millions of cir- 
cumftances, which tend, to deftroy the indivi- 
dual, )3efore the period allotted him by Nature. 
Some fpecies of murder in difguife, not Nature^ 
is at the bottom. It is the fame when half 
of all who are born die before the age of ten. 

Thefe few hints will i*econcile us with 
BufFon. Let us confider the following paffage 
of his Natural Hiftory, Vol IV, on old age 
and death; but not without refpeft to the 
whole race of mankind. * When moreover 
we remark, that the european, the negro, the 
chinefe, and the american ; the lavage man, 
and the civilized, the poor and the rich, the 
countiyman and the citizen; men who m 
other refpeds differ fo much fiom each other, 
are aUke in this,' the duration of life; * fo 
tliat all have the fame meafure, the fame fpace 
to run through from the cradle to the grave : 
that the difference of race, of climate, of 
food, and of conveniences, makes uq alter- 
ation in the term of exiftence : that the men 
who feed on raw flefli, or dried fifli, fago o? 
rice, caffava or roots, live as long as thofe 
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who eat bread, and the various artificial viands 
that cookery prepares : when all this, I fay, 
i^ confidered, it will but the more copfpicu- 
oufly appeat, that the duration of life depends 
neither on cuftoms, nor manners, nor diet ; that 
nothing can derange the mechanical laws, 
with regard to our whole fpecies, which reft 
on the. eternal laws of Naturfe, and by which 
the number of our years is determined ; and 
that they can feldom be altered, but by want 
or intemperance. ' 

Stature. Big and little are relative ideas, 
which always refer to a ftandard applicable to 
the fpecies in general. If we take tliem from 
uncommon inftances, they will be diftorted 
and inaccurate. Bebe, the thirty thfee inches 
high dwarf of king Staniflaus, was Jkort : 
Bem'ard Grli, the tyrolefe giant of ten feet^ 
was tail. Accof din^ to the ftandar J of Bebft 
W^ are all giants ; according to that of Gili, 
dwarfs. Varieties of the fpecies, therefore, 
muft not be taken as flanrfards; otherwiffe 
men would be giants, becaufe the efkihiaux, 
and their little brethren of the north, are of 
diminutive ftature ; or they would be dwarfs, 
were we to meafure them by the nations of 
giants, of whom travellers tell us. Confe- 
quently no dwarf, no giant, no effodiated 
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bones of elephants, of which giants are fo 
readily frnnied, muft be taken for our ftandard, 
but mankind at large. Let us bring together 
in idea all nations*, and take thofe in the 
middle between the two extremes for our 
ftandard, I am perfuaded all the chimeras of 
our fuppofed diminutivenefs, and dwarfifh de- 
generacy, M'ill vaniih. How, in the name of 
wonder, could men lofe figlit of this incon- 
trovertible propofition, and always judge of 
our ftature by the magnitude of the ancient 
germans and modem patagonians, exaggerated 
jeven to fable ? 

If we traverfe the Globe, we fhall find in 
the laplanders, (amoiedes, oftiacs, greenlanders^ 
efkimaux> and peiberays, mifhapen dwarfs, 
fcarccly exceecjing four feet high ; in the mal- 
licoUefe, little, meagre, ugly creatures, re-^ 
fembling apes ; in the natives of New Holland, 
J<ew Guinea^ New Caledonia, the Charlotte 
jfles, and New Hebrides, little mean-looking 
children; the ftature of the wide-extended 
tatarian race is inferiour to ours ; the fiamefe, 

• Objedion — * this proves nothing; for the whole 
human race has gradually become lefs and lefs.'— If I 
sniftake not, fomeching like this is faid by BufFon. But 
smmmies of three ihoufand years old evince the contrary. 
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the malays of Sumatra, the inhabitants of 
Formofa, the egyptians, the numerous negro 
nations in Africa, the hottentots, and others, 
do not equal us in bulk: all the reft, the 
mungal, the chinefe, and the hindoo, the 
tonquinefe, the mindanefe, the native of 
Timor, the moor, and the nubian, the va- 
rious tribes of North America, the brafilian, 
the inhabitant of the Marquefas, Teaukeas, 
Friendly iflands, Eafter iflands, &c., meafure 
with us, and the other people of Europe, 
body for body. In fhort, a very confiderablc 
portion of the human race, in every climatq^ pn 
this fide the equator and the other, in the old 
world and the new, ranks below us inftaturc; 
and the much more numerous part meafures 
equally with us europeans between five and 
fix feet : even the inhabitant of Canada, the 
Germany of North America, ftrengthened by 
climate, not denied fufficiency of nourilh^ 
ment, hardened by artlefs education, perfeded 
by hunting and warlike exercifes, not exr 
haufted by carking care, not bom down by 
oppfeffive labour, is as big — as we are. With 
what right, then, do men refufe to meafure us^ 
by the ftandaid Nature has given to the ma- 
jority of our fpecies ? Why fhould we takeitl 
£rom a coupk of exceptions, moftly too ima^* 
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nary ? For what reafon are we to be placed by 
the fide of the aftonifliing patagonian, and 
bulky ancient german ? Let us, however, look 
at thefe for ^ moment, and fee ^vhether th^e 
cafe be fo bad, that we muft be reckoned de- 
generate. I have examined the moft im* 
portant teftimopies for the magnitude of the 
patagonians *. We will place the biggeft and 
the leaft together: the latter, according to 
Bougainville, is five feet nine inches, the 
former, according to Walli3, fix feet five 
inches : confequently the mean is fix feet one 
inch. 

l^ow if we reje6l the reveries of abbe Per- 
rietty, and follow thefe authorities, it is 
evident, that the patagonians, whomPigafett^ 
ftretched to the height of twelve feet, awl who 
jfhrunk under his followers, Schouten, Frezier, 
Byrop, and WaUis, to eleven, ten, eiglit, and fix, 

* They are as follows, reduced to cnglifh meafurc : 
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ftre at length redvtced to the common ftandard 
of men : fo that Pigafetta's giants belong as 
much to the regions of fable, as Commerfon's 
nation of long-armed dwarfs, the quimoles of 
Madagafcar. That the height of fix feet out 
inch is not at all unconimon, fcarcely needs 
be remarked. Befides, in taking the mean of 
the tM'o extremes I aft to the difadvantage of 
my own argument ; for but few patagonians 
were of the higheft ftandard bcre giveit ; th^ 
moft, according to Wallis and Bougainville, 
were of the loweft. Bougainville even adds, 
becaufe there was nothing ilriking in their 
height: * their extraordinary broad-ihouldered 
bodies, the bignefs of their heads, and theif 
large limbs, were the reafons why they appeared 
to us gigantic' It was not fo much their 
height, therefore, as their fquare make: for 
their height is too common among us, to be 
reckoned exclufively theirs ; the ihiddle ftature 
of our modem germans being from five feet 
eight inches to fix feet four, and in ilates 
where the fafieft tnetx are not picked out for 
foldiers we find this exceeded. 

As we hiVe remained fo long without any 
certain determination of the ftature of the 
pziigoni^ns^ aind fo loiig been fed with fabu- 
lous afiertious refpeding it ; nay as even the 
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aflurance of Winter, the englifh navigator, 
who declaxed he faw no patagonians exceed- 
ing his o^vn countrymen in height, was in- 
fufficient to fuppreis the falfehood ; with what 
fecurity can we reckon upon the relations of 
the ancients, who fay the Mild Qx was but ^ 
little lefe than the elephant*? Xhe e^prefr 
fions great, vaft, immenfe, as they occur h} 
Tacitus j", Polyoeniis'l, Cnsfar^, Herodotus ||, 
afford no determinate fenfe, and top evidently 
bear the marks of exaggeration. Sidoniu$ 
Apolliparis at length gives a determinate 
meafure^, the only one, perhaps, that we 
have. It probably equals fix feet eight inches, 
but then, was it taken frpm a tall man, or one 
of the middle Jize ? This we do not know : yet, 
according to all huniaij probability it was not 
taken from one of the fhoj-teft. To this muft 
be added the difficulty of afgertaining the 
roman meafure. Recourfe has been had to 
tombflones of roman architeftmre : but what 

* Caeiar dc B^llo Gajl. VJ, 2?. * Uri funt na^gnitudine 
paulo infra elephantos.' 

t De Mpril?u$ Germ. 4. J U\>. Vlf J. 

S DcBcUoG. IV, I. U Lib. VI. 

, • . ^ . • . . . 

^ Lib. VIII> Epift. 9> ad Laji)p.> Carix). XII. ad Ca> 
tulluzn. 

can 
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caa thefe avail, till we know f]rom whom thp 

.meafure was taken ? 
Let us endeavour to attain more certainty 

from thje gra^'es of pur reverejd progenitors, 

A large forefjt of oaks, extending froni 
Eichfta?dt to Weiffenburg in Nordgau, the 
remains of an ancient facred wopd* where 
druids veiled their religious doftrines in epiig- 
piatic verfe, as once the clej-ical fpirit 
flirowded the fimpleft precepts of religion iij 
fhe dufty fhell of myfticifm, guards the bone^ 
of gennans within it's bofom * They lip iii 
large graves ; the drynefi of the ground .has 
preveiited them frpm rottiifg, at leaft ever 
fince the fixth century; apd confequently 
they are of fufficient age, to be adduced here 
jn fuppprt of my argument If we find thefe 
to contain bones of gigantic fize, I will give 
up the point j if ikeletons of our own ftature, 
let us not be mifled by Sidonius. Now in them 
parthen veffels, knives, fpear-heads, fword- 
guards bracelets, rings for the legs, and bits of 
bridles, are foimd lying among and upon 
fragments of bones and entire fkeletons.. 
* Scarcely was the earth dug to the depth of 
two feet, when a tolerably perfeQ; fkeletOQ 

f They were not always burned. Hummel's Deutfcbe 
^trthaih « German Antiqaities/ Chap« XIX, f 2, 3. 
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was difcorered, with the face downward, and 
the head toward the fouth. I afterwards faw 
the head, fome of the cylindrical bones of the 
arms and legs, and the bones of the pelvis. 
I have to regret, that I did not meafure their 
length : but they do not appear to hare been 
fartkuUirly large, fome people having mea* 
fiired them by their omti.' About foxxv ktt 
deeper was found a fkeleton, lyitig on the 
back, with rings on the legs and arms. * I 
have in my polleffion the fkull and upper jaw 
of the head, M'hich was partly decayed. 
They appear to have belonged to a large (kt- 
kton *, yet not old. Had the whole length 
from the fkull to the feet been meafured', wc 
fliould have had a certain meafure of an 
ancient german. ' No meafure, it is true, is 
feere given : but it is evident, that the writer 
of this paflage, Mr. Pickel, wifhetf to perfuade 
Kmfelf of the bignefs of the ancients. Affuredfy, 
i^he had met with any bones of uniifual magni- 
tude, he would not hav^e pafferf them^ over in 
filence. My explanation added to ther abov^ 
paflage may excite a ffieer ; but it is obvious, 
Ifiat large cannot be enrplbyed by way of an- 
0thefis to old. Let us, however, feck fome 

t fioai tbe^ontoxt this muft nrnm an a^uU* Atttbor.. 
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Other indications, that may lead to an « idea 
of the ftature of thi$ body. On ea^ arm 
were two bracelets, from the meafure of which 
the fize of the living arm may be inferred^ 
Now thefe meafured in their greater diameter 
two inches two lines and a half; in their 
fmaller diameter, one inch feven lines. Farther, 
on each leg, between the knee and the calf, 
were fix' hollow rings of three inches three 
lines and a half in diameter. Now let a man 
meafure his own legs, and if they ^vill not fill 
fuch rings, they are certainly very Jlender. 
As I woiild avoid taking any advantage, I 
will not omit the largeft bracelet found io 
thefe graves: it's greater diametei- was two 
inches, five lines and a half; it's lefs, two inchie^ 
one line and a half. Tlie arm th^t wore tbi3 
wa3 big ; but certainly whole tiyoops of mem 
are fliU, to be found, whole axms would fill it '"'. 
I do not mean to infer> that no taller and 
bigger men were to be faeqk among our Mr 
ceftocS) than tij^ofetowhorn; t^hefe reneiains onct 
belpQgjed : yet thi^y ^o eyi^eww fi^iraik to 

lakea from Mr. Ing. Pickel's SffihriihuMg virfcbUdeut 
^Iterthuimer^ He. * Deicription of' various AiuiqttUies^ 
found in ancient gennan. Gravel nca^ Bidlibedtj with 
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prove, in what way the roman meafure above 
mentioned, and the exprefliohs of ancient 
authors, are to be underftood: they fliow 
clearly, that, as With us, all the germans 
were not of that gigantic ftature, at which 
the roman foldiers trembled. Warlike en- 
tei-prifes condufted with fuccefe againft a favage 
nation of giants heightened the honour of the 
roman triumphs ; and defeats from fuch people 
reflefted lefs difgrace on their arms : thefe 
military maxims, united with the love of the 
marvellous, converted the germans, in the 
pages of ancient authoi-s, into fons of An^k ; 
and the nations of Germany were viewed 
through this political perfpeftive glafe, in the 
fame manner as the patagonians were for a 
long time beheld by us through that of the 
fpaniards. I am ready, however, to admit 
the ancient germans to have been for more 
ftout and robuft than the romans were, or than 
we are ; but I cannot perfuade myfelf, that, 
in comparifon with them, we are but dwarfs. 
When any thing b not fmall, but of confider- 
able fize, a little addition is fufficient, to 
convert it into the extraordinary : and to this 
men are always prone, 

With refpeft to bodily flature, I have ftill 
^o notice another abfurd pr oof^ ufually adduced 

in 
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in fupport of the bignefe of our anceftor& 
This is the ponderous armour, on which men 
dare with aftoniihment, as completely de- 
monftrating the dwarfifli debility of their con- 
temporaries, and the gigantic ftrength of the 
men of old times. 

Now, if we look for a demonftration in the 
Jize of this armour, we iliall find, ajs is evi- 
dent to the eyes, that there is nothing extra- 
ordinary in this : ninety nine in the hundred 
of the men of the prefent day would fill it as 
well as the foldiers of the ancient fortreffes. 
The aid of plaufibility, therefore, is called in ; 
and flaming twoedged fwords of fix feet long 
are contrafted with our ihort hangers. The 
former, to be fure, can fit only the thigh and 
the hand of a giant : but then their proportion 
to the other pieces of armour before our eyes 
is overlooked. A little inconfiftency is eafily 
veiled in adnuration of the uncommon. 
Sufpend them in a Ihoulder belt, and let the 
warriour wield them with both hands, as was 
aftually the cafe, the inconfiftency and tiie 
wonder will vanifli together. Probably, then, 
the proof lies in the weight But moft of 
this armour is fomied of plate-iron, con- 
fequently cannot be very ponderous. It 
covered the leis valued limbs of common 

foldiers. 
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foldiers, as even now it does thofe of the 
watchmen of feveral uniwifities. Other fuits, 
diftinguiftied by their gilding and polifh, are 
of confiderable weight, being made of ham- 
mered iron. Swords have been found weigrhinor 
fcventeen pounds ; helmets of fifteen. Could 
the foldier of our days fight thus armed? 
Certainly not ; any more than he could tight- 
laced in whalebone ftays. Not that he wants 
Jlrengthy but praBice. An invalide, who 
ufed to /how to ftrangers an ancient armoury 
belonging to the prince of Waldeck, could 
exercife fo equipped with great cafe. What, 
indeed, with fufficient j-nnftice, could prevent 
an animal machine, capable, according to the 
experiments of Defaguliers, of ftipportrng a 
weight of 2000 pounds, from doing thi4? 
Were the wonderers at this armour to confider, 
that time has yet covered it with but a flight 
coat of ruft, would not the degeneracy and di- 
minution of our race in hjhort a period appear 
the ijreater miracle? 

1 miglit here notice another grand argu- 
ment, namely, \\\t fecundity of our fpecies: 
but to what purpofe? Everybody knxrws thtf 
annual incrcafc of our births ; and it is ac- 
knowledged, that, if the more refined clafles* 
have fovcr children, they \\z\q, ftiU more thanr 

9 the 
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• 

the favage in the ftate of nature. The natives 
of North-America to whom want is a 
ftmnger, as the iroquois and delawares, have 
feldom fix children fron^ one marriage: the 
women of Greenland and Labrador have 
fcarcely ever more than three, or four: the 
peflicraya have conmionly but two, or three : 
and the moft fruitful couples of New Zealand 
cannot boaft above three, or four children *. 

Among us, fiimilies of ten or fifteen children 
are not veiy extraordinary in any ckfs ; and 
twenty four, or twenty five, the offspring of 
a fingle marriage, have occuiTed. If parti- 
cular inftances be adduced from tlie ancient 
world, as of the eighty eight children of 
Rehoboam, and the 115 fons of Xerxes ; we 
can retort with examples, which, in the 
prefent ftate of things, fay much more. In 
1772, there was alive, in London, a man of 
1 00 years old, who was the father of thirty 
feven fbn3 and nine daughters by eight fuo- 
ceflive wves. In all cafes the ftate of mo. 
derate civilization is moft favourable to in- 
creafe. 

Tims I fhall tehninate my remarks on the 
ancient man of nature, and the prefent man 

• Lo&id's Hiftory of the Miffion of the United Brethren 
among the Indians. 

of 
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of fociety in the more aftive claffes. If thil 
be little or nothing inferiour to his anceftors 
in the points abovementioned *, no clafs can 
impute it's phjifical degeneracy to a gradual 
decline of the pcnoers of nature^ but muft feek 
for the caufe in an unnatural education and 
xoay of life ; and all apprehenfions of the im- 
poflibility of k regeneration of mankind, wth 
regard to the corporal faculties, muft vanifli. 
Hence we fliall contemplate our |)rogenitors 
with more tranquillity. We Ihall difcern in 
them impetuous fons of Nature ; exceeding us 
from praStice in bodily ftrength, but in other 
refpefts men like ourfelves. We fhall exhibit 
their pidure to our children : they will admire 

• * In the labouring clafles of mankind, where there is 
no deficiency of nourifhment, and extreme poverty does 
not too foon impofe immoderate toil on youth, fcarcely 
any decleniion is to be obfervcd.' Frank's Medicin. Policey^ 
Vol. I, p. 89. If, indeed, thefe labouring clafles do not 
fully equal our remoteft progenitors in thefe points, it is 
entirely owing to the management of their children in 
their earlieft years, want of found nourifliment, and im- 
moderate, opprcflive toil : we have, in them the fellows of 
the towtows of Otaheitee, who perform all the laborious 
tafks, are fed with the pooreft diet, and look on while the 
earees feaft on fwine's flefh. ' Carelefs gayety, found youth, 
hearty food, and due exercife, in a temperate climate, are 
requiiite to the complete devel6pement of the human 
frame. 

the 
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the courage, the ftrength, the haidinefe of the 
ancient germajis : they will afk, why do not we 
refemble them ? AVe fliall anfwer, Nature pro- 
duced us, as well as flie did them : flie does not 
form us of ////eWowr mould : her laws are eternal. 
But if force can bend the ftraight-made man to 
a cripple, and render the healthy infirm ; why 
ihould not native ftrength be enfeebled by 
effeminacy, and the nobly born by Nature be 
degraded from his worth by perverfe treat- 
ment ? Natuie plants the germes of ftrength, 
longevity, courage, and finimefi, in us, no 
\€& than ihe did in our anceftors. Not to 
cultivate them, is, in effed, forcible fuppreC- 
.fion: to cultivate, is to exercife them. In 
beftowing on us our faculties, Nature has left 
the improvement of them by exercife to our- 
felves, as a prefervative againft ennui. Ejcer^ 
ci/iy therefore, is not Nature's office, but 
ours. Our ftandard cannot be the rudenefs 
of JavageSy and indeed ought not, but hardi- 
jiefs and Jirength of body, couj^agCy and man- 
iinefsy combined with the cultivation of the head 
and heart. That would require our ancient 
forofts, w ith their wild oxen, iiide ignorance, 
the barbarian law of force, and an uncivilized 
wandering life, without the graces or the 
mufes : thisy nothing but what is within our 

E reach, 
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reach, and* what will completely hannoiiize 
with the improvement of the mind ; the de^ 
velopement and improvement of our corporal 
faculties^ manly atoerfion to effeminate fojtnejs. 
Education can do much and nothing: it 
cannot create a fingle germe, but it can de- 
velope or ftifle thofe that exift. Let us receive 
with gratitude the talents Nature yet beftows 
on our corporal machine : let us not again 
become favage germans ; but, while we confefi 
our education and way of living has reduced 
us fomewhat too far below them, let us be 
confcious, that we can ftill mount up nearer 
to them, whenever we pleafe. 
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CHAP. II. 

CONSEQUENCES OF THE ORDINARY MODE OF EDU- 
CATION, PARTICULARLV THt NEGLECT OF 
JBODItY IMPROVEMENT. 

IN the beginning of the Bible it is 
faid : * in the fweat of thy face thou flialt eat 
bread.' This the multitude have ever looked 
upon as a curfe : the philofopher alone per-* 
ceives in it an univerikl medicine. I might 
cafily mould -it to my favourite notion, and 
quote it as the moft ancient injunftion of im-» 
proving the body by gymnaftic exercifes. , Th^ 
expreffion, V in the fweat,' clearly implies 
bodily exertion : but the fpirit of hierarchy 
and indolence has explained it as alluding to 
mental labour alfo, probably as a fhelter 
againft the reproaches of the labouring claffes. 
All the learned, the great, and the rich^ 
readily approved fuch an explanation; and 
accordingly expofed themfelves to thefcourga 
of all thofe evil confequences, which naturally 
flow from negleft of this truly valuable rule 
of life. 

Propenfity to luxurious living united with 
Indulgence in bodily reft, and from their em- 
braces fprung an army of infinnities. Even 

£ S the 
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the ancient athenians poffeffed the fatal art of 
producing new difeafes*. Let phyficians 
decide whether we have not exceeded them in 
this. Difeafes unobfeiTcdly grow into fafliion, 
as formerly witches and ghofts : by degrees 
they are confidercd as neceflary and natural 
accompanunents of human exiftence, and to 
fepel them recourfe is had to phyfic. Inftead 
of inveftigating the true ground of this la- 
mentable ftate, and going to work afrefh as 
far as eircumftances would permit, men at 
length difcovered the caufe of their infinnities 
to be their delay of employing the phyfician. 

It is time to break off. If we figure to 
ourfelves our unnatural way of living, fcreA\red 
tip to the higheft pitch, to become unrverfal 
but for one century, nmft we not tremble for 
the exiftence of the civilized part of the 
human fpecies? Happily, however, this uni- 
verfality has never taken place, becaufe it is 

* * hit not fliameful, to require the aid qf pfayHc* not 
for wounds merely » and cafual, tranfitor/ difeafes, bat in 
conlequence of indolent ina^ivity, and luxurious living? 
Is it not fhamefuU that men, refembling bladders filled 
with wind and water, (hould have laid the difciples of 
Efculapius under the ncceffity of inventing nfnv names for 
difeafes, as vapours and caurrh ?' Plato de Republ. Lib* 
III; FranUbrt; 1602; p. 6^7, 

impoffible; 
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ittipoflible ; and the clafe of people labouring 
in the fweat of their brows has only given to 
the intelledual world of the learned and the 
great from time to time ftrong and lufly 
recruits, Aidthoiit fuflfering itfelf to fall entirely 
into their way of living : but the clafs of meu 
of learning and ecclefiaftics, to whom the 
education of youth has been relinquifhed 
throughout all Europe, has done irreparable 
injury, by training the ypung vigorous fhoots 
to their way of life, within their thickwalled 
folitary cells. Let fome remote llranger, who 
IcnoVs no more of thefe inftitutions than 
Anacharfis the fcythian of the gjonnafia of 
the ancients, enter thefe domes, and he will 
imagine he is introduced to an affembly of 
human minds, compelled from their (ixth 
year to abftraft themfelves from the body, in 
, which they are allowed to r^nain folely becaufe 
it is inipoflible to have tliem completely fepa^ 
rate from it: when he obferves the various 
methods employed to check every voluntary 
movement, he will naturally conclude, that 
here the body is of no eftimation. 

The mifchief, that has been done in the 
courfe of fome centuries by this perverfe mode 
of education, is inconceivable. It has been 
tbe grand fpurce of bodily inaftivity, volup-. 

E 3 ' tUQUS 
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fuous weaknefe, effeminacy, a multitude of 
jdifeafes, and in fliort an innumerable portion 
of our fufferings. If we infringe human 
laws, flill the confequences of this infringe- 
ment may be prevented : but if we difobey 
one of the fupreme ordinances of Nature, on 
which even the durability of our complicated 
franae depends, we can neither fhun, nor di- 
jninifh it's effefts, and our \yhole fyftem will 
feel the ihock. And furely the ordinance, 
* in the fweat of thy face thou flialt eat bread, * 
is a3 much a law of Nature, as the addition, 
that the body fliall return to the dufl from 
which it was m^d?, What thf n fhall we lay 
pf a mode of education, which forcibly 'impete 
lis to difobey this law, by rejefting from it*§ 
plan the improvements of our body, with the 
habit of corporal exertioriy and leaving thefe 
important objefl^ to blind chance ? 

The great;, and pien d^f learning by pro? 
feffion, have hitherto been too frequently 
l^rought up to have minds fluffed with know- 
ledge in frail bodies, to be helplefs creatures 
in human form. Maflfy palaces have been 
erefted on fandy foundations ; and in a few 
yqaxs the edifice has tumbled down, or become 
incapable pf the fervice expefted froni it 
JIad not intclleftual labour been placed t9 

their 
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their account, as that labour, which Nature, 
the Bible, and found fenfe inculcate; had 
they been corporally, as well as mentally, im- 
proved ; men of great learning would have 
been more healthy and vigorous, of more 
general talents, of ampler praftical know- 
ledge, more happy in their domeftic lives, 
more enterprifmg, and more attached to their 
duties as men. * Tlie man who is obfervant 
of his duty, ' fays the worthy Ehlers, * muft 
be a man of courage : ' and are fuch to be 
found among the weak and infirm ? Roufleau's 
words ; * ftrength of body, and ftrength of 
mind ; the reafon of a fage, and thp vigour 
of an athlete ;' may found fomewhat like ex- 
aggeration, on account of the ancient term 
employed : yet they exhibit the moft perfeft 
model of a man ; and the higheft refinement 
of the mind, without improvement of tlie 
body, can never prefenf any thing more than 
half a human being. 

Moreover, had thof^ who are not intended 
for men of learning, who are not defiined to 
intelle£tual laboui-s alone, not been confined 
to bare n^ental exertion till the age of fourteen 
or fixteen ; had not this precious time been 
confumed on dead languages, ufeieis to them ; 
1)^4 it rather been employed chiefly in the 

J& 4 iroprovei 
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iinprovement of the body: people of this claft 
would have been far more vigorous than they 
^re. Even the cultivation of the mind^ which 
is made fuch an exclufive objeft,* fuffers when 
purfued alone, fuffers unlefs phyfical improve- 
ment accompanies it flep by flep. A thpufand 
examples prove, that the health of the body 
is thus enfeebled. ' The force of the under- 
ftanding increafes with the health of the body : 
when the body labours under difeafe, the mind 
is incapacitated for thinking:' fo Demacritus 
obferved *. Even mere wearincls of body is 
of^en fufficient to untune the mind. * I know 
a youth, at Gottingen,' fays Ackermann, 
* who in the evening M^as afraid of every 
thing, even of himfelf ; faw fpirits ; and could 
never remain alone. After he had flept a few 
hours^ he would have faced Beelzebub himfelf 
without fear ; fo muc^i were the powers of his 
mind fortified by fleep.' Corporal ftrength 
and dexterity arife only from exercife : without 
this they fink into lethargic flumber. The 
ilrongefl arm would grow flifF and powerlcfs, 
were it confined for years to a fling : and fuch 
a fling our phyfical education refembles. I 
ihall hei« take a view ofjame of it's effefts, 

^ Epift. ad Hipppcrat. Fees* t. 2, p. u88. 

and 
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and confequently (how by the way how far I 
believe in phyfical degenerationy aud find a 
great diffimilitude between the fonner and 
prelent race of men. It appears to me, that 
what follows may be deduced from it. 

I. IFant of Jhrength and deJcteritjfy Jirmnefs 
and mufcularity of body. 

Few of our young men or youths poflefi 
thefe qualities united. Many are altogether 
unexercifed, and confequently weak and un- 
handy : fome have confiderajble fupplenefe of 
joint, without even modei'ate ftrength of 
body : others difplay mere inflexible ftrength ; 
they are ftrong only in thofe labours, which 
they have daily praftifed ; they have grown to 
their work. Many can difcern a man's occu- 
pation in the figure of his body: men of 
liedentary employments appear half fitting 
even when they >valk, and are ftrikingly dif- 
tinguilhable from thofe, whofe bufmefs requires 
various bodily exertions. Such people are 
feldom adroit at anything, in which their own 
tools, and their own manual arts, are not 
required. They are eafily terrified at every 
little danger, becaufe they knpw not how to 
fuccQur themfelves. This is ftill more true of 
people of -the higher claflTes, becaufe they are 
more tenderly l)rought up, and unufed to 

bodily - 
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bodily exertion. They are commonly weak, 
fearfiil, and agitated, when they have any 
unufual occurrence to furmount, any un- 
wonted movement to perform, as to run, to 
lift, to leap, to climb, or the like. They 
bear about them the care of their delicate 
bodies in the years of manhood, and even of 
youth : they tremble when they look down from 
a lleep height, turn giddy on a narrow bridge, 
and lofe • all command of their fenfes in a 
moment of danger. That thefe weaknefles 
are not effential to man's nature, but engrafted 
on it, needs no demonftration. Every one, 
who has attended to them as they appear in 
common life, I ihall leave to refleft more at 
large on thefe obfervations, which I have pur- 
polely abridged, and to confider tl^e dangers, 
that enfue from this helpleflnels a:nd debility. 
It is to our honoui', that fo iTiuch attention 
has been paid to many circumftances, liable, 
to prove dangerous to our fellow creatures: 
inftru6lions for the recovery of the drowned 
are made public, and rfewards are held out for 
reftoring them to life; yet fcarcely one man 
in ten thouland can Jivim; and they who 
would adminifter afliftance commonly run 
about the ftrand with anxious looks, like tha 
hen in the fable, and muft firft procure a 
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boat, ere they caD afford any fuccour. Receipts 
for curing the bites of mad^dogs are adver- 
tized, but no one can give help. Why do 
we not bring up our youth fo as to hive 
ftrength enough to difpatch fuch a wretched 
animal, or dexteroufly avoid him ? Thoufands 
yearly meet with accidents by falling down 
Ttair$, from narrow places, nay on even 
ground; from reftive horfes, from carriages, 
from fire, from firearms, &c. ; becaufe they 
are lumpiih, helplefs, and liable to turn g?ddy ; 
becaufe they want power, agility, and addrefs, 
to help themfelves. Place a man who has 
been accuflomed to exercife his faculties, a 
^ilor, foF infiance, or an a6);ive wild american, 
|n the very fartie danger as a man of letters, 
pr a ipechanic, and it is more than probable, 
that the former wQi^ld faye hiipfelf, while the 
latter would perilh. 

We cannot all be failors, we cannot acquire 
the corporal perfedions of the vigorous fon 
of qature: our whole poUtical confiitution 
oppofes thi^, by confining us, even in the 
y^a^ when we are more gay than Nature 
herfelf, to the mechanic's workbench, or the 
^udent's defk. This, however, ihould excite 
ps the mofe tq employ the early period of 
phildhqod, and th^ hours of youthfiil liberty, 
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in improving the corporal faculties, and fteeling 
T)oth the bodies and minds of youth. 

2. Bodily weakne/s and infirmity. 
Throughout all nature want of motion in- 
dicates weaknefs, corruption, inanimation, and 
death. Trenck, in his damp prifon, leaped 
about like a lion in his fetters of feventy 
pounds weight, in order to prefervT his health ; 
and an illuftrious phyfician obferves r * I know 
hot which is mod nectffary to the fupport of 
the human frame, food or motion*/ Why 
then fhould frank, healthy, blooming youth 
be fettered by the chains of a fatal fyftem of 
education, confined to the houfe, and fparingly 
indulged, at the utmoft, in the exercife of a 
walk in fair weather, fcarcely fufficient for 
fine ladies ? Why during bad ^veathe^, and in 
whiter, fhould they be kept within doors, and 
as wann as if they laboured under a fever? 
It is true, that by many families of eminence 
this oldwomaniih mode of education is diA 
carded; and that Bafedow has taught the 
higher claffes of people, to clothe their chil- 
dren more confonantly to health, and to 
harden them more againft fummer's heat and 

* Ackermann ueier dte KrmJthehtn tier G$kbrten, * oa 
the Difvafes of \ht Leaned/ p« iju 
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winter's cold, againft wind, and rain, and 
fiiow : yet on the whole it muft be confeffed, 
that little regard has been paid to the maxim 
inculcated by a hundred authors, indifputably 
true as it ia, that we cannot emancipate the 
world from the influence of the weather and 
of climate, fo inceflantly and dangeroufly ope^ 
fating on evety perfon of infirm health, and 
that confequently it behoves us, to inure our- 
felves to it. We know, indeed, that it is beft 
to inure children to this : but we merely kmn 
it ; and our ufual mode of education continues 
to afford the moft effedual means of rendering 
men diffatisfied with the couife of Nature: 
for how can they be otherwife, when ftorm, 
and rain, and froft, expofe them to^ every kind 
of bodily fuflferance? They murmur at the 
natural changes of the atmofphere, and load 
them with imprecations, merely becaufe we 
have neglefl«d to accuftom them to theft> 
changes. We know this : but the many aricr 
far from agreed on canying it into pradice ; 
they retain the prejudices of their grand- 
mothers with refpeft to education, as faitlifully 
as they preferve her antiquated rings and 
necklace in veneration of her memory. Their 
maxims of health confift in keeping warm, 
wrapping up, purging, fweating, bleeding,^ 

avoiding 
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avoiding bad weather, keeping within doors^ 
and the like : thence the multitude of human 
hygrometers and barometers, that every where 
appear, and the fcarcity of vigorous, hardy 
men. — Still there are hopes. By degrees, as 
reading ancl the examples of enlightened fami- 
lies diffufe light around, this malady will dif- 
appear, and with it a crowd of difeafes, which 
our children do not inherit from us, but acquire 
through the medium of education, while we 
too anxioufly endeavour to guard againfl them. 
* To avoid expofing them to a few natural 
evils, you create evils, which Nature never 
gave*/ 

Let our phyficians decide on the luxurious 
art of making ourfelves fick and infirm ; it is 
not my bufinefe here to difcuis it ; I have only 
to add the following general obfervations. 

It is not difficult to conceive, that the arti- 
ficial and complicated diet, with which the 
tables of the great are profufely covered, is by 
no means fuited to the little exercife taken both. 
by the young and old, and the too early ex- 
ertion of the mental faculties. The indigeftion 
hence arifing ; the depraved juices, which no 
healthy organization of the Ikin, -fortified by 

f Roofleaa's EmiliBf • 
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frequent expofition to the air, eliminates ; the 
gradual relaxation of the whole body, which 
by degrees becomes a (Iranger to the baUamic 
influence of the atmofphere ; are all to be re- 
paired by effeminate cape and nurfing, by 
drugs and anxious attention to regimen; by 
animal magnetifm, and the like. But is this 
poffible? For the poor invalides, who have 
thus injured their frame, there is^ but one 
remedy, but one mode of deliverance from 
thefe and other corporal fufferings, and that 
is well-conduQed andperfeoering exercife of the 
body in the open airy and gradually fortifying 
the enfeebled Jyftenu Solid and unequivocal 
experience have fo repeatedly convinced me of 
this, that I would engage to reftore any child^ 
or any one in early youth, whofe health iiras 
thus injured. 

This evil is generally prevalent in the fami- 
lies of mechanics alfo, though in a fomewhat 
lefs degree : I call it the difeafe of education, 
and if almofl half of thofe, who are born on 
this Globe, die before the age of ten *, I am 

* According to Sueflinilchy of 1090 bom 418 die witJiin 
the firft ten years: in many places, 460. See P. Q. 
HeBflc;^'s Seytrag xur Gefchichu Jer I^ehens, tffc. * Mate- 
rials for the Hiftory of Life, and the Increaft of Mankind 
in the Country,* p. 35. 
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fully convinced half the number muft be 
charged to it's account. As I am no phy- 
fician, I fliall fay nothing of fpafms, with 
other ne>vfangled nervous difeafes, and fo 
forth, uhknown to men brought up more 
hardily and more fuitably to our nature ; but t 
may be permitted to quote Avhat two phyficians 
have faid. * Nervous difeafes are far more 
common ^and diverfified than they wer^ fixty 
years ago : this is a truth univerlally confeffed ; 
every one admits it, laments it, and afks the 
reafon *.' The author then proceeds to detail 
it's caufes : 1, the miich more general love of 
the fciences, and ftudying them; and the 
inceffhnt application to books in confequence : 
2. much greater ufe of wanii drinks : 3. in- 
creafe of luxury; and 4. hence augmentation 
of the paflions: 5. tafte for a much more 
heating preparation of food: 6. tranfinifTion 
of parental weaknefe and effeminacy : 7. the 
influence of fecret difeafes. 

* Hypochondriacifm, as Zimmennann juftiy 
obfcrves in his work on Experience, Part II, 
Vol. IV, p. 293, conftitutes one half of all 
our chronic difeafes ; and this, as Mell as the 
nervous difordersy which are every where in- 

* TiiTot on the HealUi of Men of Letters^ p. 196. 
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tredjing^ is the neceffary confequerice of im- 
moderate exertion of the mental faculties, 
while our bodies ^re enfeebled by indulgence*.^ 
Afiiduous occupation of the mind, and con- 
tinued reji of body, will gradually deftroy the 
ftrongeft conftitution : and if to thefe be added 
luxnriotis living, fparing enjoyment of the 
frelh air, inialubrious clothing, and an unob* 
ferved want of cleanlinefs, to which I fliall 
adveit when I come to fpeak of bathing, the 
two principal caufes cannot fail, to operate 
more fpeedily and irrefiftibly. Thefe few 
words difplay the grand outlines of our way 
of life, particularly iA the kiglter claffes : in 
Ihort, it continually approaches more and 
more to the mode of living that prevails 
among men of letters. Thus the difeafes of 
the ftudy gradually inlinuate themfelves into 
the drawing room, and ftill more eafily into 
the nurfery, which is too frequently converted 
into the ftudent's clofet. Allow me here to 
give a brief view of the confequences of mental 
exertion, accompanied with continual reji of 
body, from Tiflbt. The inftrument of thought 
is the brain. In the exercife oi thinking the 
delicate filwes of this vifcus are in perpetual 

* Frank's Syflem of Medical Police. 
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motion : they are fatigued by it's continuance; 
and, as we all know, when urged beyond their 
force, they fufFer an iiTCtrievable derangement, 
by which all power of thinking is deftroyed. 
All the nerves of the body originate from the 
brain : or I may fay with more propriety, tiie 
fibres of the brain are the firft delicate roots 
of the nerves themfelves. The nerves there- 
fore muft fuffer, when the brain is weakened 
by^exceflive labour. Through the medium 
of the nerves this weakuefe impaits itfelf to 
the whole body, which cannot begin a fingle 
fuuiftion without the aid of the ner\-es. 
Accordingly if the operations of thefe be dif- 
ordered, the whole economy of the bodily 
fyftem is difturbed, and particularly of the 
ftomach, which poflefles many nerves of great 
fenfibility. This is fufficient to account for 
the body's being affefted by the exercife of the 
mental faculties. It will not appear furprifing, 
that a profeflbr of rhetoric at Paris felt himfelf 
ready to faint whenever he came to a beautiful 
paffage in Homer. 

AV'hat has been juft faid, it is true, refers 
only to long continued and immoderate mental 
exertion, which is not fo univerfally prevalent : 
but even (ligliter employment of the mind, 
when habitually perfevered in for a long time, 

and ' 
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khd aflifted by the auxiliary caufes mentioned 
above, may produce the fame efFe6l on the 
body, particularly in youth *. If then deli- 
- cate youths be fubjected to mental exertion, 
at a time when Nature is bulled in bringing 
the body to perfeftion, the confequences muft 
be doubly injurious: for, on the one hand, 
Nature is hindered in her endeavours to im- 
prove the body ; while, on the other, the ex- 
crcife of the mental faculties operates more 
forcibly, as at this age they require more 
exertion. Baratier was a man of learning in 
his eighth year; at eighteen he laboured 
under the infirmities of old age ; and at twenty 
he was dead* Examples of a fimilar kind, if 
not equally ftriking, are eveiy where to be 
found. The natural vivacity of the child and 
the boy is altogether unequalled. How hrifk 
the circulation of their blood, unattainable in 
us unlefe in a ftate of fever I How great the 
vivacity of their unfettered, unclouded fpirit, 
to which no animal mind approaches ! Sweet, 
never to be forgotten life, when pure ferenity 
beams from the eye, when the whole machine 

• * It muft not be fuppcfed, that profounil ineditation 
alone is capable of enfeebling thd nerves : to bring on an 
innumerable multitude of nervous dilbrders, nothing more 
is ncccflary, than to fatigue the eye.' Tiflbt. 
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expands in the fullefi enjoyment of innocent 
and truly celeftial delight ! This enjoyment, 
alas ! is foon loft in the fociety of the ferious^ 
mufes, and with it tlie profperity of the whole 
firame : * this age is defigned for corporal ex- 
ercifes, which ftrengthen the body, and not 
for ftudy, which enfeebles it, and cramps it's 
growth *. ' 

A fecond grand caufe is continued reji of 
body. In almoft all great cities, and in very 
many countries, men have gone lb far as to 
deem feveral natural movements, as walking 
for inftance, indecorous. In Naples it is lefs 
difgraceful to fteal, than to go on foot ; and 
whoever makes ufe of his own legs, fays 
Brydone, is taken for a groom. The latter 
is true even of many great cities in Germany. 
Man walk from the fofa to the door, and from 
the door to the foia ; wherever they go befidea 
they are carried. What can be expe6ted, iiys 
Frank, fmm fuch folly ? Muft not they who 
are afhamed to appear as men foon degenerate 
into women ; and women into helplefs dolls ? 
This indeed relates only to the great ; but thofe 
of fedentary occupations incur nearly the 
lame danger. Neceflity, it is true, excul- 
pates thefe to a certain degiee: but neither 

♦ Tiffot. 
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can make this a plea for the difufe of all bodily 
€sertion, while they fpend their leifure hours 
at the card-table, or in reading, thus conti- 
nuing indolently at reft during the time when 
their limbs might be employed in falutary 
motion. This difufe befits no nation, that 
would retain the leaft pretenfion to manhood ; 
and one chief obje& of gymnaftic education 
is, to preferve youth from falling into it. Un- 
queftionably it is one of the chief caufes of 
our phyfical degeneracy. The principal fource 
of our wellbeing arifes from the circulation of 
our fluids, efpecially the blood. A briflc cir- 
culation animates the whole man : even the 
phlegmatic is exhilarated, when any thing 
lets his blood in commotion ; and when this 
takes place in an inunoderate degree, the man 
is agitated even to ddirium. Thefe efFe^ls 
are well known. Continued reft weakens the 
circulation; till at length the blood feebly 
creeps through it's veffels, for the heart is not 
of itfelf futficient to give it due motion. For 
this mufcular movement is likewife requifite. 
But reft of body relaxes the mufcles, diminiihes 
iiie vital heat, checks perfpiration, injures, di- 
geftion, fickens the whole frame, and thus 
numb^rlels difeafes are introduced. There 
is not a fingle part of the human machine, 

F 3 which 
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yhich a fedentary mode pf life does not debir 
litate, and the nervies more efpecially fiifFer by 
it. Generally fpeaking, fay§ Ackermann *, a 
fedentary life is the fource of all thofe difeafes, 
which phyficians term cachetic, the number 
of which is confuleiable. Among them arc 
gTeenfickpefs, jaundice, atrophy, worms, tetter, 
pbftru6lion of the natural excretions, dropfy, 
&c. For thefe exercife is the beft remedy. 
It ftrengthens the veflels, lays Tiffot, preferves 
the fluids in a healthy Hate, quickens the 
appetite, facilitates the excretions, invigorates 
the fpiiits, and excites pleafing (eniations 
throughout the whole nervous fyftem. 

I am far from being one of thofe, who wiih 
with blind enthufialm to fee civilized man coa- 
verted into a wild animal, feeking health upon 
all fours in Nature's bofom : I know, that the 
favage has his difeafes ; and I believe, that 
civilized man muft be more capable of avoiding 
them, as he polieflTes more hiordedge to fhun 
their caufes. Why then has he more.^ In 
faft, it is not civilization, but it's abufe, that 
fmks us in this refpe6l below the favage. 
Would we wifh our pofterity to be robuft, 
^lufculous, and manly, let us firft introduce 



f On the Difeafes of the Learned. 
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thefe defirable qualities into our education, 
nature will evidently profper our endeavours, 
and our minds feel tlie benefit. 

* Corpus enim male fi valeat, patere nequibit 
PrsEceptis animi, magna & praeclara jubentis'*.* 

Marcell. Paligen. Lib. 10. 

3. InaEtivity. Let us diminifli fenfual fuf- 
ceptibility, defirous only of pleafurable im- 
preflions, and endeavour to give more force to 
the body and to the mind. Indolence is the 
confequencc of weaknefe and voluptuoufnefe. 
A contented mind, in a ftrong body fleeled 
by education, loves labour, and to be aftive. 
We have to contend with many paflions, the 
grounds of which lie wholly in our corporal 
difability. That phlegmatic indolence^ which 
cannot bear to ftoop to pick up a hand- 
kerchief, or to undergo the intolerable exer- 
tion of a little walk to ferve a fellow-creature ; 
which converts men into mere bablers without 
the power of aftion ; flouriflies beft in the bofom 
of effeminate eiiervatipg education^ the plan 
of which has been fketched by luxury and re- 
finement. It's melancholy eiFe6S are pal- 

* ' For, if the body labour under ill-health, it will be 
incapable of obeying the mind, ordering what is great 
iuid noble.' 

F 4 pablc 
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pable throughout Europe from Wardhuus tn 
Gibraltar. Effentially we are aftive as NaturCi 
from whofe bofom we proceeded, and of whon^ 
we are a part. The inextinguiftiable flame 
within us was kindled from that, which is all 
life and activity. It is innate in us. The 
young energies of the fuckling ftrive to 
difplay themfelves, and our third word is to 
enjoin the child reft. To fcream, to cry, to 
crawl, to run, to leap, are the circumftances 
in which he finds fatihj action : and we fhould 
Jeave him to purfue his own courfe, a3 far ad 
.decorum will admit, for time and nature will 
convert this infantile wildnefs into manly, 
indefatigable a^ivity. What then becomes 
of this natural aftivity in multitudes, in their 
riper years ? We behold them funk in indo- 
lence: has l^aturt refumed from them the 
gift fhe once bellowed ? No : not Nature, but 
pur umiatural guidaiK^e. We forcibly impofe 
on children the manners and fteadinefs of ma- 
turity, 5nd thus the inactivity of old age 
appears in the feafon of manhood. Our 
fevcrity an^ inceflant chiding ftill the infantile 
propenfity to cry; and thus we gradually fup- 
prefe all deli re ot* difplay ing and exerting tJie 
corporal ia. ultie^ which we evidently ought 
to promote ; we confine all labour to tba 
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fniody and by this, by improper diet, and by 
treating him as if fick, we weaken the aftivity 
pf the future man. If his mind be not imnoie^ 
diately aifefted, it will infallibly fuffer by this 
conduS. The phlegmatic body creeps at it's 
commands, and feldom obeys them, if they 
be not perfeftly agreeable to it 

* The weaker the body, the more it com- 
mands : the ftronger it is, the more it obeys. 
The body muft poffefe vigour to be obedient 
to the mind: a good fervant ihould be 
robuft*' 

But without repeated exertion it will foon 
become weak, and vegetate in a ftate of in- 
fubordination. Here we are at the fountain 
of the worft of difeafes, idienejs, and it's 
companion, ennui. At this point I ihall flop : 
ptherwife I muft play the fpy over the gaming- 
table, at which Avarice, Scandal, and Defpair, 
£o frequently feat themfelves ; domeftic quar^ 
rels, from the cottage to the palace; com- 
plaints for want of bread ; and the fighs of 
indolence, when campeUed to labour : I mufl 
afk many impoftors, why they do not perform 
what they promife ; many iearchers afler the 
philofopher's Itone, why they do not rather 

• Roofleaa'i Emilhif, 

follow 
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follow the plough. How often fhall we finrf, 
that effeminacy, and the habit of bodily in- 
adion, are at the bottom of all thefe ! 

If this be fo, a melancholy tmth enfues from 
what has been faid, namely, that our moral 
precepts, and our focial laws, are of no avail 
in thoufands of cafes, becaufe we educate 
multitudes in fuch a manner, that they are 
more or lefs incapacitated for obejring them. 
The charge is fevere ; yet let it be invefti- 
gated ; I have not advanced it, but on con- 
vi6iion. INIay it incite parents and teachers 
of youth, to lay the fad confequences of an 
cffeioinate education, fo extremely reprehen- 
iible with reg-ard to the corporal laculties, to 
heart, and to attend more to the bodily im- 
provement oi, youth. 

May I be indulged here in a fhort digreffion, 
that I may not pals over certain lamentable 
errofirs, which evidently take their origin 
from an effeminate mode of education, and 
coniequent ina6ki\ity. I fpeak of the errours 
of an inftin^l, to which unufual attention has 
been excited in modem days. Hence, if I 
miftake not, we trace them to their fource. 
As we exped; the juices of the wellnourifhed 
and tenderly foftered hothoufe plant will be 
earlier converted into fruit; we have every 
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f eafon to apprehend, the manifeftation of this 
iniliii6t in the fubje£t3 of our effeminate and 
luxurious education will be accelerated. The 
]aw, to vhich this inilini^ is fubje£ted, remains 
the fame now as it did in the days of Abraham, 
with regard to every one who is led by Nature : 
but if we break loofe from her hand, the 
bodily and mental conftitutlon of the indivir 
dual, as moulded by our art, takes it's place, 
«nd produces at an early period, as experience 
iliows, what Nature would have longer de- 
ferred. What cannot the perpetual enjoy- 
ment of food to fetiety, artificially excited 
appetite, and a total ignorance of the hunger 
that labour creates, effeA in the families of 
the great r All this Avas not beftowed on man : 
he muft pay for it by aflual difeafe, or fuper- 
abundance and corruption of the fluids. 
Miferable condition ! We require but a certain 
proportion, never a fuperfluity of nouriili- 
ment If we cannot confine ourfelves to this 
proportion, wliich is particularly difficult in 
the houfes of the great; there is no other 
method of compenlating for our excefe but 
bodily exertion. This concofts the luxu- 
riant juices, and diffufes them throughout the 
limbs, to repair the exhaulled mufcles. Hunger 
^Lnd lailitude axe the pleafing confequences of 
fufficient 
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Sufficient bodily exercife : fcarcely is the hunger 
appea&d, when laffitude enfues, and with tliis 
inftinft is ftilled, as nothing ftimulates it. 
How delightful is then the deep of rofycheeked 
Ipnocence! This is a grateful idea, for it 
embraces the infinite beneficial confequences 
irf this ftate both to the body and to the 
mind. If what I fay be true, parents and 
mailers, what ought you to have more at 
heart, than a complete phyfical reform of a 
mode of education, which has long fhown 
itfelf to be defefti^'e ? 

If we ceafe not to bring up our youth in 
the hothoufes of effeminacy and voluptuouf- 
nefi, to leave them wearifome hours in abun- 
dance, to point their imagination to volup- 
taous images, and thus to accelerate the 
circulation of the fuperfluous juices, inflead 
of concofting them, all the means hithertt) 
•propofed to check the burft of the paffions arc 
infufficient . 

4. Jn improper choice of amufements. If 
the ohjeft of amufements be to recreate the 
mind, or the body, or both, after labour per- 
formed, they mull be ufelefs in therafelves, or 
in their application, when, inflead of anfwering 
this obje<5l, they tend to exhauft the body or 
mind, as much, or more, than the labour 

already 
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already undergone. Do we aft in confonance 
vith reafon, ^en, if, after feriom ftudies, or 
other fedentary employments, which by degrees 
cramp the vifcera, we recur to novels, card;^ 
and other fimilar amufements, invented by 
foliyi which exhauft and debilitate anew the 
tired nerves and relaxed mufcles ? if we feek 
recreation in plays, balls, and concerts? if, 
with the digeftive faculty enfeebled, we fit 
down to the long meal of the feftive hoard ? 
I may leave the reader to purfue thefe 
queftioDS ; as I have neither time nor defire, 
to euumerate our ufual games and paflimes, 
and Ihow, that they are for the moft part in- 
jurious, in themfetves, or in their appUcation. 
If we take but a flight glance at them, it 
cannot fail to ftrike us how few, are in ufe, 
that tend to promote judicious exercife of the 
body. What an effeminate feature is it in the 
chara^er of a nation, to be continually lolling 
on cufhions in drawing rooms or carrii^es, 
and to play aimo/i wholly with the mind! Is it 
not more fuitable to it's deftination, that we 
fhould appoint to this office it's inflrument the 
body, and thus render this body capable of 
ferving it in it's higher duties and occupations? 
This is no longer the ton. ' Things are 
now come to fuch a pitch, that all (bodily) 
exercife 
P 
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exercife is baniihed fronfi genteel houfes ; and 
that, as Tiffot fays, thofe various bodily 

movements, which the ancients confidered a^ 

»» 

^ duties, have been fo negleded within the laft 

ft 

two or three generations, that in a few years 
probably their names will occur only in dic- 
. tionaries. In every town, carih^ with which 

, our fathers were but little acquainted, chain 

f all Ibcieties, from an appointed hour of the 

\ afternoon, to their chairs, in which the 

' , greater part of mankind fit fixed as ftatues 

till the night is far advanced. Even our tafte 
f for mufic fervcs but to reftrain us the more 

from air and exercife; and, fond as I am of 
this celeftial enjoyment, I can fcarcely blame 
the eaftern nations, for deeming it indecorous 
/ in a man of rank to learn muQc *.' 

Can -we, then, talk of ton^ when our ge- 
neral improvement and perfe6lion are in quef- 
tion? — And why is it no longer the ton? 
Becaufe our education favours effeminate in- 

4 

aftion and fenfibility, and even calls in the 
aid of fcience to play with the mind ; becaufe 
all it's aim is to foften our feelings, and fo to 
unftring us, that we have no dx^fire to feek 
recreation except in repofe and inac^tivity of 

• Frank's Medical Police. 
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body, and always prefer what flatters our de- 
licate fenfibility. 

* Over this,' lays Frank, ' police flioukl 
have a watchful eye : this is not the way ta 
render ufeful citizens of the ftate, after 
having performed their labours, apt for frefli 
exertions for the good of their fellow men. ' 

Even our children, who are yet too young, 
and too little departed from nature, to adopt 
the refinements of faftiion, could teach us 
better. Thev frifk about the moment the 
book is clofed; and fit not flill, like us, 
preaching of decorum, till impelled by thofe 
commands of Nature, which we dare not 
difobev. 

5. Debilitatmi of the viind. Tliis is a 
copious theme, on which I muft check my 
pen, left I exhauft my reader's patience. No 
one doubts the great influence of the body 
on the mind : the phyfical treatment of the 
body, therefore, particularly in childhood and 
in youth, muft tend to determine the cha- 
rafker of the man ; and indeed affeQs it more 
deeply, than is commonly fuppofed. This ij> 
fp certain, that it may be brought to the teft 
of experiment. Confine a young creature in 
a dark dungeon, treat him as a criminel, and 
deprive him of every youthful enjoyment: 

what 
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/what a melancholy, gloomy, fufpidous, un^ 
focial being will he become ! Keep him in re- 
ligious fiJitude ; let him faft, and pray, and 
mortify his fleih : he will probably become a 
pious enthufiaft, a vifionary, a fanatic. The 
man, who climbs the maft, unfurls the fail, 
and guides the helm, is a very different being 
from him, who is deflined to the thimble and 
the fhears. Our ideas of ourfelves and the 
things around us, our way of thinking and 
ading, too frequently depend on the modifi- 
cations of our fluids, on the tone of our nerves 
and our whole frame. Xo thoufands the 
World appears today ferene and bright, to- 
morrow difmal and gloomy: today they can 
difplace mountains, tomorrow they cannot 
move a flraw. This complete change of 
fcene and aftion is commonly produced by the 
flate of their bodies alone. If truth and fin- 
cerity, firmnefs of character, unalterable con- 
ftancy in love, cheerfulnefe, prefence of mind, 
courage, and true manlinefs of fentiment, 
. have decreafed in modem days, the fault is 
not in the greater cultivation of the mind ; 
which, it is to be regi-etted, is but too oflen 
the improvement of the inmgination, wit, and 
memor}% to the negle^l of pradical imder- 
ftanding; but commonly in the difregard of 

phyfical 
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phyficai education, in the want of hardening 
and esercifing our youth. Whence fliall the 
young citizen of the World acquire that great, 
noble, manly charafter, which diftinguiihes 
itfelf by firmneis in profperity and in adver- 
fity, by courage in danger, by generofity in 
faccour, by patience and exertion in need, 
by refleftion in the bufineis of life ; when he 
is brought up with deUcacy, and, taught to 
rely on the fupport of others, is confcious of 
his own helplefcnefi and debility? Whence 
ihall he derive prefence of mind in danger, 
when he has fpent his blooming years lolling 
on a fofe, or fitting on a form? whence 
cbeerfahiefs, when his nerves are relaxed, and 
his whole body unbraced by his way of 
living? whence temperance, when we excite 
and Arengthen his paflions by luxury in eating 
and drinking, by deep, and inactive repofe ? 
whence, conftancy, fincerity, and truth; when 
his conftkution is weak, and reprefents the 
things that furround him now of this hue, 
anon of that ? in a word, what can we exped 
from the mind, when it's inilniment, the 
body, is not only capable of examtitig little, 
but even oppreffes the mi»d with it's weight ? 
Deftroy the roots of the healthieft plants, 
their heads will droop and die. Many excel- 
G lent 
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lent qualities of the mind have their roots, in 
feft,; in the body: their fummits, which 
adorn the fpiritual being, the mind, will 
wither, if we n€^le6i the foil of tbefe valuable 
plants^ and thus injure their roots. 

Far be it from me, to deny the prefent ge* 
neratioiL all noble qualities. Can I, who am 
a Inembf r of it, be it's cakhimniator ? But what- 
ever of m)ble we perceive commonly fihacks 
of national fpirit. Here it is bUnd flavifh 
devotion to a defpot^ there the madnds of 
liberty ; in one place it is the luil of conquefl^ 
in another fanatic fubmiflion fo the cleigy; 
in a third the gentler qualities of compafficm, 
pity, and the fenfibility of fociety policed to 
the extreme of refinement. Thus the noble 
takes it V bent from the prevailing opinion, 
which is ufuaDy received as it's ftandard. 
For our own parts, da ^ve judge of a6i;iond 
ftriftly accordii^ to the laws of impartial 
reafon ? or do we not rather find them perfe^k, 
in confequcnce of the imperfeftion of the 
ilandard we employ? Many of our periodical 
papers, which make an oftentatious cU(|)lay of 
noble aftions, unqiieftionably with a laudable 
view, feem not a little to confirm the latter 
fuppofition> But be this as it may, to me it 
appears eviktent^ tkol thou^tnds of noble cha* 

raders 
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rafters would appear ftill more noUe, and 
thoufands that are equivocal and indifferent 
would evince themfelves honed and worthy, 
had they not been crippled by our efieminate 
mode of education. 

No heroic patriotifm, no iacrificcs for tht 
common good and the fuccour of others, no 
manly courage, no inflexible love of truth, no 
lofly endeavours at noble adions, can ordinarily 
he ^xpe6ted from the weak and infinn ; from 
peribns halntuated to luxury from their youth ; 
who are ever thinking on the gratification of 
their fybaritic wiihes, and what they call their 
wants; whofe grand bufineis b folely the 
acquifition of the means of gratifying theoi ; 
and whofe bodies, funk in eafe and effemi- 
nacy, feek to fhun every inconvenience by a 
thouiand devious ways. The objefts of their 
exertions are enjoyment, pleafure, their own 
c6nvenience, eafe, and freedom from care: 
their common lot is to be JUvoes to their paf- 
fions. * All the fenfual paflions take up their 
abode in effeminate bodies ; and are the more 
irritable in proportion as they are lefi capable 
of being gratified A feeble body enfeebles 
the mind*.' 

* Rotffleau's Emilias. 

G 2 I cannot 
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I cannot here omit particularly noticing t 
quality of the manly character, which our 
effeminate education is continually rendering 
more fcarce. This is a certain wife confidence 
in our own powers ; which prevents us from 
crying out for help, or falling into defpair on 
every trifling occafion ; which muft be at the 
bottom of every gieat or little enterprize ; and 
which is indifpenfably ncceffary, to enable us, 
as men and citizens, to preferve a certain in- 
dependance. As long as our underftanding 
can rely upon this anchor, our voyage, what- 
ever ftorms may affail us, will ftill be fuffi- 
ciently pleafant, to induce us to perfevere; 
and every oppofition will ferve only to ani- 
mate our exertions : but when this is loft, it 
is time for us to quit the deck, and relinquifli 
the helm of our veffel to the guidance of 
another. 

To enter more particularly into what I have 
exhibited as the confequences of our effemi- 
nate education and mode of life, appears to 
me fuperfluous. Befides, I muft again notice 
them, when I come to difcriminate the objefts 
of gymnaftic exercifes, . Yet it may not be 
unpleafmg to man}' readers, to fee the points 
on which w^e have touched reduced to one 

general principle. This is : 

The 
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The bcjl editcation leads ' to the befi capacity 
for fupport'mg the joys and the fomms of 
life: 

To fupport requires force : and that this 
cannot be imbibed from the prefent fpirit ot' 
efFeniinacy, which cockera and foftens our 
feelings, is felfevident. If, tlierefore, we 
would approximate the beft education, we 
muft gradually abandon this fpirit Not that 
we muft abjure learning and civilization, and 
with tliem genuine moral fentiments, to re- 
plunge ourfelves into the depths of barbarifin : 
but only follow thofe ancient principles, which 
lead to form antl fuftain the manly charafier 
by exercife and welimanaged hardening, 
inflead of curtailing our natural ftrength and 
gp-catnels of mind, and melting them doM-n 
with fenfibility. 

I fliall conclude this chapter with the words 
of Soemmering : ' how many plants are de- 
prived of the greater part of their cffential 
perfe^ion by cultivatitm ! The forced fuper- 
ficial fplendour and beauty deftroys the tranfi- 
tory flower, and frequently depraves or dimi- 
niflies the moft important end of the bioflbm, 

* ' He who is moft capable of fupponing the good and 
the cvtl of tbii life, is the beA educated.' Eouliu). 

G 3 the 
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the power of propagation, together with the 
energies of the whole plant ' 

How frequently do we cultivate the un* 
der/ianding to the detriment of all the aSivc 
poiver^ of man ! 



/ 



CHAP. 



CHAP. m. 

ALL THE MEAKS^ THAT HAV£ HXTHCR70 BEEN 
EMPLOYED AGAIN2T THESE CQNSEaUENCES OF 
EFFEAMNACYt ARE INSUFFICIENT. 

WH£N prejudices are coniblidated 
by time, repeated efforts are required to deftroy 
them. When privileged by fafhion, and the 
confent of ages ; when the tafie of a .nation 
ai^royes and fupports them; let them be 
profcribed by the wifeft of men, whether hk 
name be Tiffot or Fraiftk, Locke or Rouiieau, 
few will dare arm to attack tliem. Their 
country, and their to^vnlmen point the finger 
at them, and aealoufly engage as partifans in 
the caufe of their prejudices. Men advance, 
therefore, but feebly to the charge: they 
tork€y and leave thofe, who may think proper, 
to aQ. 

The confequences of our effeminate edu- 
cation briefly noticed in the preceding chapter 
have long been the rocks, on which the hap- 
piuefs of thoufands ' has fplit TJie more in- 
telligent part of the nation has become aware 
of them; and the ivifh to remove them has 
been . expreifed with an ardour, ftogfi which 
much may be hoped, as the atteriipts to im* 
prove education are grown far more com- 

G 4 moiL 
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men. Not the teachers of youth alone, but 
the moft celebrated phyficians, have for fome 
time urged the neceffity of a complete reform 
in the phyfical department of education : but 
in the country, in towns, and in all ancient 
fcholaftic eftablifliments, time has rendered 
the prgudice in favour of an eifeminate moda 
of education facred : in the p^ces of the 
great, and in the apartments of their little 
imitators, fafhion has taken it under protec- 
tion : at univerfities, and in the (Indies of men 
of letters, learning has united wth faihion to 
ereft it an afylum. Hence the exhortations 
of thofe gieat men have remained a dead 
lettet, without being followed in praftice ; fo 
that a complete reform in phyfical education 
muft,^ take place, before we can alienate our 
youth from thp fpirit of the age, and faihion 
them to greater manlinefe and health. 

Every thing ptirpqfely done hitherto, to 
attain this, therefore, or that has accidentally 
ferved to render the progrefs of luxury and 
effeminacy in our generation lefs eafy, may be 
reckoned up without difficulty. 

Since the appearance of the modern mode 
of education, as it has been called, but which 
the learned know may be found in Plato and 
other greeks ; fince the promulgation of the 

principles 
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jJrinciples of Locke, Rouffeau^ Bafedow, and 
Salzmann * ; the night of monaftic education, 
as every one knowet has gradually difperfed. 
Even princes have taken an adive part in it. 
Many daughters have been produced by the 
mother fchool at Deffau ; many ancient infti* 
tutioiis have been reformed ; and private edu- 
cation has affumed a very different afpeft. 
Thefe highly valuable fteps deferve all acknow- 
ledgment. If they be thoroughly examined, 
however, it will appear, that they are almoft 
wholly turned to the cultivation of the mind ; 
to better methods of inftruftion from the a, 
b, c, to trigOBometry, to improvement of the 
mental £iculties^ to better moral inftru6lion: 
but the poor body is nearly /brg'o/f^w. Tliis I 
Hiuft render fomewhat more clear. 

Our private education is improved. Men 
wiih to begin it even before the birth; the 
treatment of iiifants is more rational ; children 
are more inured to the open air, and change 

^ 

* It is to be ohCerved, the name of Salzmann is not in 
. -the title page of the original of this work, though there 
is no doabt of it's being written by him : for his hame was 
^ fabjoined to the advertifements in which it was announced, 
and in the title he calls himfelf Gutmuth, Erxieber zu 
Schmepfenthaly ' Meanwell> Schoolmaller at Schnepfenthal/ 
the place where Salzmann keeps a fchool* T. 

of 
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of weather; their clothing is mudi inore 
limple; their diet is more wholefome; even 
die rendering the body hardy is fpoken of 
as neceffary. All this is very true: but, 
alas! the better principles of education are 
adopted only in very few enlightened families ; 
and, upon the whole, the phyficai treatment 
of children is not a whit better, than it waft 
twenty years ago aad upwards. 

Here the founder maxims have never onca 
fet the old womanifii prejudices in fermenta- 
tion ; ajB^ our barbarous t^idernels fiill thinks 
nothmg c^ the feai&l fk£t^ that h^}f of all 
who are bom die before the tenth year *. 

* Pienty of open air, exercife, ajod fleep ; 
plain diet, no vine or {irong drink, a^d very 
little or no {^yfic ; not too warm and ftra^ 
clothing; efpecially the head and feet kept 
cold, and the feet often ufed to cold water an4 
expofed to wet |* ' 

* The reader will pardon me the fepetition of this faA. 
It is a very fliiking proof of the afertionsi that oar pfay- 
fical edacation, together with our manner of living, k 
bad ; and that our care for the bodily welf^e of ;Our fellow^ 
creatures conlifts moilly in words. I (ball here add, from 
jOr. Blacky that, in great cities, half die before the thir4 
year. 

-f Locke on Education, ^ 30. 

Thefe 
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Thefc are Locke's excellent rules for the 
treatment of ghiUren : but where is the houle, 
in which you will find them appUed to their 
full extent, j^enty of fleep alone excepted ? 

Many of* our private tutors are unacquainted 
wth what pertains to phyfical education : and 
all, nearly without exception, are the mere 
executors of the parents will They liave only 
to fee, that their pupils do not fleep too long, 
or eat too much ; that occaiionaUy they take 
what is called exerci^ and receive no iiyury. 
Adequate bodily crercifes never enter into con- 
fidecation. I have already expreiled my opi* 
nion of riding and dancing, and of the leis 
common fencing and flinambulation, in auo*- 
ther place. Many parents allow their children 
to be in{lrud;ed in mechanical occupations : 
and this is highly commendable, but is not 
alone fufficient, to accompliih all tliat iho^id 
be expefted with regard to forming the body. 

If it be true, that the lower clafles perpe- 
tually imitate the higher, people of faihion 
may do great good by their example. The 
courtier educates his children, as far as he 
can, afiter the model of the prince ; the noble- 
man, after that of the courtier ; and fo on. 
All follow thoTe before them, as much, as ctr- 
cumflances allow. How great would be the 

benefit, 
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benefit, were wifdom always difplayed in the 
higher claffcs! The man of underftanding 
alone proceeds on his oa^ti way, when he 
obfcrves folly above him. But it is long fince 
the lower clafles had much of good to imitate, 
and the refults of their imitation have been, 
effeminacy and weaknefs of nerves. Not to 
be unjuft, however, it muft be confeiTed, that 
modern times afford a better profpefl:, as a 
founder education begins here and there to 
difplay itfelf in the defcending chain. 

The improvements of our great public 
fchools deferve much praife : but they are con- 
fined to the methods of teaching, new fciences, 
more regard to health in the conflruftion of the 
appropriate edifices, and greater economy of 
expcnfe *. As they are fimdamentally femi- 
naries of learning, we cannot with juflice re- 
qiiire more from them. Others, which ought 
to be eftabliihments for education in the mofl 
compreheufive fenfe, as the fcholars are en- 
tirely left to them, do with regard to bodily 
improvement — nothbig : a few of them only 
excepted, and thefe far from fufficient. They 
feed their pupils, comb their hair, let them 

• The reader muft remember, that the author fpeaks of 
the fchools of Germany. X« 

fleep, 
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fleep, and fufFer them to grow effeminate, 
exadly in the way that has been purfued for 
ages. I refrain from entering into the parti- 
culars of this wretched routine, which has 
been fufficiently expofed in various pubhca- 
tions. Tlie fame obfervations apply to our 
fmaller fchools, fo that all the means adopted 
for the advantage of the body in thefe public 
inftitutions are reducible at mod to the greater 
purity of the air in them. Very few fchools 
employ their pupils even in mechanical labours : 
though it is eaiy to fee, as has been obfervcd, 
that fomething more than a notion of me- 
chanic dexterity is requilite to the perfeftion 
of the body. What is of far more importance, 
many excellent fchoolmaftcrs inftru6l their 
fcholars in the mechanifm of the human frame, 
and the means of it's prefervation : when this 
is done in boarding fchools, if the practice be 
neglected, while the theory is inculcated, the 
negleft is fo nmch the more reprehenfible. 

Of late days fome inftitutions have arifca 
under the appellation o^ fchools of indujlry^ 
in which the pupils not only receive learning, 
but are taught fome manual occupation. 
Here it is evident one vcrj* melancholy conic- 
quence of our effeminate education, indohncc, 
of which I fpoke in the preceding chapter, is 

ndxuoidcd^cd 
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acknowledged^ and an attempt to remedy it 
made : an attempt, that will not be deftitute 
of fiiccefe. But if there be oiher confcqucnces 
befide indolence to avoid, thefe inftitutions 
will be far from fufficient : to accuftom youth 
to earn a living, and to employ their time nfe- 
fiilly, is indeed an excellent defign ;^ but it 
would be of ftill more excellence and import- 
ance, to guard them from alt the evil confe- 
quences that arife from negleft of exercifmg 
and improving the body, while we habituate 
them to aftivity. 

This fhort view is fufficient, to difcover 
the few fteps, that have been made toward 
the phyfical improvement of education, in 
private families, and public inftitutions : almoft 
all the improvements, that have been fuggefted, 
lie dormant, properly fpeaking, in books; a few 
of them only have been carried into praAice 
in private families, fo that they are yet by 
no means to be confidered as forming a part of 
general education. If we put into the balance 
with thefe the retrograde fteps made ; as the 
univerfal introduftion of warm drinks; the 
general rejeftion of the bath, the ufe of which 
was once prevalent in all towns, but has heth 
prohibited in modem fchools, though now at 
lecgth it reco;nmences to be employ^ as be** 

ueficiai 
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neficial and neccffkry ; the far greater refine- 
ment of fafliion ; and the much earlier impo 
£tion of the yoke of fcientific knowledge, 
and dexterity in the arts, on the necks of our 
tended youth : it riiay be queftiqned, whether 
this department of education have gained, or 
not Even the adoption of particular prin- 
ciples of a better and hardier education into' 
a few flunilies is perhaps of more detriment 
than advantage : as the maxims of effeminacy, 
that are fuffered tg fubfift with them, very 
eafily produce ^, confli^, at the expenfe of the 
poor youth, and produce mifchiefs, which, 
few experienced preceptors can remedy, and 
that with difficulty. When this is the cafe, 
Pt-ejudice always throws the blame of thefe 
inifchiefs not on the inconjijiency of the plan, 
but on the better principles ; and thus the good 
cauie receives more injury than benefit. 

I now come to the accidental caufes, that 
have principally opei*ated to retard the decline 
of the corporal ftrcngth and health of the 
prefent generation. 

At the fummit of all ftands the natural pro- 
ptnftty of children to play about in the oj^cri 
feir, and thus compenfate the mifchief re- 
ceived in the fchool. Neither tlie rod of 
OfbilhiS; nor the ferious admonitions -and 

Ihipei 
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ftripes of parents, can fo completely reftrain 
the brifker circulation of the youthful bloodr 
with the innate activity and defire of exerting 
power, as to convert the temperament of 
childhood into that folemn gravity, which 
the monadic mode of education required, as 
a preliminary to entering the courts of learn- 
ing with due decorum. Naturam expellasfurcd 
tamen ufque recurret is for the mail part true ; 
and here it has been of no fmall utility, as it 
has preferved numbers of youth more ftrong, 
robuft, healthy, a6live, and virtuous, than 
could be expefted from the plan of their edu- 
cation- This has been particularly the cafe 
with thofe of the labouring claffes, who, partly 
from careleffnefe, partly from being weary of 
the too conftant prefence of their children,, 
and from their continual employment, give 
themfelves little or no concern about them 
when they return fiom fchool. 

The children of the more polifhed and idle 
claffes have lefs liberty, and are commonly 
confined to the houfe in the fetters of good 
breeding. Hence arifcs, in a great meafure, 
that remarkable difference, in refpeft to 
ftrcngth, health, and bodily addrefs, obferved 
between the youth of the different claffes of 
people. Indeed, if we attend to collateral 

circumflances, 



cirfeumftenccs^ we ace jniieilrly able.t<t ^ifecm 
in a child's face, whether his^parcEkts Jfeav© a^ 

court or gardoi to theirhefuib. ^ ! 

The various .ociujpations, that ,?tn|)loy the 
labouring claffes in the. open .^^ jcpiiftjtji^tre 
another powerful caufe. la thefetjjoutlLare 
geharally engaged from the j^e of thirty j^ 
fourteen ; and in theta they find the meai^^gf 
fortifying their health, exercifing their }f)Q^iiff 
powers, and acquiripg mol^ or le6 dejcteri^ 
in mafty refpefts. It is to be lamented, hoBf- 
ever, that many are obliged, td perform labouiss 
above their ftrength. — On the other hand^ the 
fons of all of the fuperiour claffes are denied 
thefe means of improving their health,, and 
in confequeiice remain more feeble. Such of 
the young nobility as are deftined to a military 
life, indeed, form a fmall exception; parti- 
cularly as many of them are educated fome- 
what more hardily, either by their patents, or 

in military academies. Laftly, leaving all 

confiderations of revenue out of the queftion, 
we fhall find in the various cuftoms and ex- 
cifes, thchigh confiderable induftry is exerted 
to evade them, a powerful dam againft the 
torrent of luxury and effeminacy, Which at 
leafl prevents the habitations of the poor from 
being deluged by it. In many countries the 

H confe- 
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confequences of thefe may have been of no 
^all importance : for it is obvious, that a la- 
bouring man, while his usages remain the fame, 
ean Idk indulge in articles of luxury in pro* 
portion as their price is raifed 
- It appears from what has been fiiid, that 
%he great fteps taken in education in modern 
^ys, particularly in Germany, have been 
iiwy partial The enlargement of the field of 
kiiowledgi^ and the greater demands made on 
:thofe, who dedicate themfelves to the arts 
and fciences, have rendered it neceffary to 
think of better methods of infirudion, and 
to make confiderable alterations in the plans 
■puifued in fchools. This was one principal 
ground of improvement in publio and private 
education. But if this very increafe of the 
obje6t6 of inftruAion augmented the difpro 
portion already exilling between fcientific and 
phyfical education, at the expenfe of both 
the mental and corporal faculties, it was ib 
much the more incumbent on men, to think 
of ftrengthening the body. In this, however, 
we have been almoft wholly led by the griping 
hand of Prejudice : we hare ever confidered 
our feeblenefs and bodily infirmity as the gifts 
of Nature, our difeafes as innate evils^ and 
our vices as the flioots of wiginal fin : inftead 

of 
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df deeming them, what they almoft alwiays 
are, the confequences of our corrupt mode 
of life and education. It is but too true, 
that we are much more fond of having recourfe 
to the fliop of the apothecar}'', the maguetifmg 
quack, or the pandceas .of eiiapirics, for pre- 
fervirig oui^ lives, and diipelling difeafe, than 
drawing nearer to Nature, or at leaft fufferitig 
our innocent children, whom a fimilar fate 
awaits, to draw more near to her, and imbibe 
health, ftreiigth, and longevity, from lier 
breafi 2 it is but too true, that many flavcs o: 
luxury, effeminacy, and fafliion, conlider 
^e6ted fentimentality as a mark of refined 
underflanding ; delicate health, and bodily 
debility, as indications of a mind highly cul- 
tivated ; womanifh foflnefs, as a token of 
noble defcent, and fuperiour education ; and, 
in fhort, all thefe, as no lefe certain proofs of 
high birth, than the long nails of the chinefe. 
It is but too true, that many men of letters 
cannot conceive of fblid learning, unlefe built 
on the ruin of the body ; that even enlight- 
ened parents and tutors think they do enough 
for the phyfical department of education, and 
follow completely the modern mode of edu- 
cation, as it is called, and the direfjtions of 
the wifefl phyficians, if the child te ,not 
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fuckled by a ftranger, eat no pap, be neith^ 
fwathed> rocked, put into leading-ftringi, 
injured by ftays, nor crammed with food ; if 
he breathe pure air, get the fmall pox by ino- 
culation, drink water,, wear fliort hfvir, be 
accuftomed to moderation in eating, once 
now and then take a little walk, and be ex- 
empted from fwallowing prefervative medi- 
cines, and from the application of the rod- 

The erroneoufnels of thefe opinions is fuffi- 
ciently obvious- The good included in the 
laft I prize : but a child may be brought up 
very effeminately wiih cropped hair, under 
this philanthropical education, as it is ufually 
ftyled ; which affuredly is fa^- l^om fufficient,, 
to carry a youth up to that degree of bodily 
perfeftion, where health is combined with 
ftrength and aftivity, with eaduraHLce, courage,, 
and prefence of mind, in the true manly 
cliarader. 
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GYMNASTICS PROPOSED. OBSTACLES. 

THE confequences of our educa- 
tion and mode of life difplayed in the pre- 
ceding chapter may be expreffed by a fmgle 
word, foftnefs. Let us harden what has 
become too foft, and firmnefs, energy, muf- 
cularity, health, ftrength, and aftivity, will 
again adorn us in their primitive excellence. 

Our phyfical education, as I have fliown, 
dffers no adequate remedy for this difeafe of 
the body and mind. We ihould never think 
of employing religious and moral precepts and 
exhortations againft bodily weaknefe ; and can 
we fuppofe, that they are fufficient to remove 
that pronenefe to inaftivity, with it's long train 
of confequences, and that foftnels of the 
mind, which are ufually founded in the ftate 
of the body ? JFould it not be betterj according 
to the utmoji of our ability^ fo to educate the 
young citizen of the JVorld phyfically^ that he 
may be capable of remaining morally good ? 

If we harden the body more, it will acquire 
more (lability, and firmnefs of nerve ; if we 
exercife it, it will become ftrong and a6live ; 
in this ftate it Avill invigorate the mind, it 
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will render it manly, energetic, indefatigable, 
firm, and courageous ; ferenity will be diffufe4 
over it ; it will be aftive as Nature j it will 
never experience the poifon of ennui. 

All this is to be accompliflied by educating 
the body more hardly, and in particular by 
exercjfing it. * Milium ejiy ut animus agitaz 
tiane, motuque corporis excitetur^J* 

Thus, at the end of the poliflied eighteenth 
century, I venture to recommend to my con-! 
temporaries, what high antiquity, and un- 
merited negleft, have rendered novel, carelefe 
of the reception it may meet from the plodder^ 
in the beaten trad. The voices of many 
nations, of many tutors, of many great phy- 
ficians, and, what is ftill more, of found 
reafon, are in it's favour; and before thefe 
folly and fafliion muft ultimately bow the head* 

It is inconceivable, how, in the long feries 
of ages, during which an acquaintance witl^ 
ancient Greece and liome has been cultivated^ 
the excellent principles of phyfical educatioi^ 
purfued in thofe countries, ^d of courfe the 
accounts of their gymnajiic exercifes, have 
been read and re-read in every fchool, an4 

* ' It is wQfiderfuI, how much the mind is enlivened by 
the motion and exercife cf the body.' PUn. Se^and, Epift, 
I, 6. 

pyefy 
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every ftudy, without any thing being intro- 
duced from them into the education of the 
day. But men too frequently read words only, 
not ideas. The experience of many years 
has convinced me of the great benefit, that 
accrues to both mind and body from daily ex- 
ercife : but we do not want this convidion : 
it b well known, that our youth are educated 
too tenderly and inad:ively, that they fit too 
much, that tiiey cannot uninterruptedly purfue 
mental labour, and that in confequence their 
bodies likewife mufi be fet in a&ion ; that, 
among a tboufand families, fcarcely fif^y can 
find occupations for their dhildren, when the 
fchool-hours are ended ; and that, of courle, 
this leifure time is for the moil part fpent idly, 
or to no ufeful end. Even in this refpeft 
alone bodily exercifes are highly ufeful, nay 
indifpenfable. If thefe be not prepared for 
children, they will commonly choofe fuch as 
are dangerous, or inadequate to any valuable 
purpofe, if lifllefs idleneis be not their unfor- 
tunate lot But few parents or mailers are 
acquainted with proper ei^erciies: aiTuredly, 
therefore, z, pra8ical guide to fuch will be a 
lefi fuperfiuous work, than the moil excellent 
romance, 

H 4 Thus 
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' Thus then I recommend them, with the 
ihoft profound convi6lion of their utility, to alt 
phrentSj who earneftly- wifli to bring up their 
childteu with found minik in found bodies. 

" To all prroate tutors particularly, who have 
tlie \<Kelfare of their pupils at heart. 

Ta all fehoehnqfttrs^ wha would form the 
body, is well as the minc^ which is fo com- 
|)letely infeparable ftom it. 

To the whole nation, wha well deferve to 
continue worthy of their robuft anceftors, and 
to fupport and animate the noble and old-^ 
fkftioned hone% rf- their original charafter 
by bodily finnnefs. 

To all worthy princesy " who deem it their 
fiipreme duty, to promote the weal of their 
ftibje^-s. 

The fpirit of pious benevolence in founding 
feeclefiaftical eftablifhments has vaniflied in 
great mcafure with fuperftition. Worthy 
men ! if you can no longer endure monaft 
teries, beftow your gifts on the youth of your 
Country, found fcwr yourftlves a monument 
lH(Le Anaxagbias at Lampfitcum, but think 
not of perpetuating your memory by dif* 
Courfes^ which the winds diffip^te, while they 
lull the hearers to fleep. Do as he did. 
When he lay at the poi»t of death^ the ma- 

giftrateS 
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giftrateft of the city came, aaad aiked the tele- 
bmted philofopher, if he had any thing ta 
j^equeft : * yes, ' faid he ; * that every year all 
your youths may be allowed to keep holiday 
during the month in which I die.' He did 
not mean- negroes holidaysj in which there is 
]le& play than work. 

Every wit or witling poffeffes the little art of 
turning things to ridicule. Let him. Two 
great nations, after whofe example we have 
hitherto been fo prone to form ourfelves, give 
to gymnaflic exercifes an importance, fuffi- 
cient to overbalance all the raillery and fcom 
of the blockhead and the bulFoon. Thefe two 
nations were the romatis and more particularly 
the greeks. 

Excellent people ! you have long repofed in 
the elyfi^n fhades; but the relation between 
body and mind ftill fubfifis; it is eternali 
Our minds are formed by you; why have 
we difregarded the precepts you have given us 
for the prefervatipn and* embelliihment of the 
body! With you gymnajiic exercifes confti- 
tuted the principal part of youthful education: 
their obje^ were hardinefe, ftrength, and 
dexterity of body, elegance of form, courage^ 
prefencc of mind in danger, and patriotifm 
founded thereon. The appointment of pubKc 

teachers 
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teachers for this purpofe pai4 by the fiate; the 
puMic ediices ere6ted for it in every city of 
Greece, fome of them of vail extent, and 
fingular magnificence; futficiently prove the 
high eilimation, in which gynmaiiics were 
held. In thefe edifices appeared orators and 
philofophers for the interchange of ideas; 
youths and men, to gain inflrudion from 
them, and to exerqife then- bodies ; athletae, 
to exhibit their proweis ; the weak and infirm, 
to ftrengthen themfelves by exerciie ; young 
and old, rich and poor, of all ranks and con* 
ditions, to fee the exerciies of the place, to 
join in them, and to amufb themfelves. The 
public folemnization of thefe exercifes, united 
with thofe of the mind, at the olympian, 
ifthmiap, pythian, and nemean games, which 
were far from mere fport, ianftified the lofty 
fentimentB of thefe people, and even their re-r 
Kgion. The confluence of people tor thefe 
feAivities exceeds our conception: nothing 
like it exifis in any modem nation ; no fuch 
joyful aflemblage of the members of a ftata 
toy longer takes place, Important n;ttional 
events, public feftivals, and even the iuter-^ 
jnent of deferving patriots, wer? honoured 
Jikewife with gymnaftig gto^es, 

Tl4e 
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The remoteft parts of Greece, poured forih 
their multitudes, repairing by land and iea ta 
the fined province of the Peloponnefus, the 
fertile fields of Elis, Frpm Sicily, Italy, Alia 
Minor, and particularly from the great penin- 
fula, they flowed to Olympia, tp be prefent 
at the facred games, formerly inftituted by 
Hercules, and revivedi after a long interval, 
\fy Lycurgus and Iphitus. Here kings fre* 
quently contend^ ynth citizei^ for crcmmg^ 
-yith which w^re interwoven the profound ve- 
neration pf their compatriots, ^d in^mortal 
f^e, as well as the liberties of their country 
and of their children, ^he ufeful employment 
Qf national feilivals, the welfare of indivi- 
dual families, and e\'ery thing good and lovely 
^at Greece cpuld requeft frpm her divinities. 

A man need be np enthufiaft, to have his 
heart fwell with emotion, when he perceives a . 
crown of pine or plive roufe the youth of a 
whole nation from the foft indolence^ which 
their climate was adapted to encourage, emu- 
loufly to contend for the acquifition of ftrength 
of body ai^d manlinei^ of miud, inftead of 
finking into effeminate relaxation. If the 
queflion, whether a government ought to in- 
terfere in education, dcferve an affirmative 
jfinfwer in np other refpe6l, it certainly does at 

leaft 
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leaft in regard ta the promotion 6f public 

games. 

The very preparations of the eleans for 
thefe games announced fomething great : all 
the animofities of war were laid by, and no 
aiyraed band dared to fet foot on the facred 
tltiTitory. Ten months before the feftivaf, 
ei^t judges were chofen from the eight tribes: 
of the province, fo that time was given them 
to ftucfy their* duty, and even exercife them- 
fclves^ in contefts of every fpecies. Small and 
great burned with defire for the dawn' of the 
eleventh day of the month hekatombeon, on 
which the penthemeral feftival commenced; 
atld the expreffion of anticipated delight was 
more coni^icuous in every countenance ftom 
month- to month, as the day approached, and 
the OMftpetitors flocJced together ftom every 

region* , - 

The: fpot was delightful : religion v^d na* 
tional tafte had conibined to heighten it's 
e&o6t A fpacious lacred grove, furrounded 
by walls, di^ilayed' the nobleft works of art. 
Here was the magnificent temple of Jupiter, 
conftrufted of white marble, near feventy 
feet high : dnd in it fat the exquifite ftatue of 
the god, compofed of gold and ivory, the 
crown of it's bead- almoft touchirig the roof 

Here, 
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Here to? w^ the tample of Junp^ 19 w^m;Ii^ 
the gffb <)f the province ran races on thc^ 
fefiival of the gpd4^: and here were the 
mod beautiful ediiice^, fuperb altars^ and an 
ioupenie pumber of A^tue^ of victors in the 
olympian games, and columns of alliance, 
with the treaties formed between the greciaa 
natiosn^ engraven on them. 

Thei feftival commenced in the evening: the 
immerous altars, adorned with garlands and 
wreaths of flowers, were befpnnkled with the 
blood of the facrifices. Thus the gods were, 
worfhipped till midnight This fummoned al(^ 
to the courfe. What an immenfe multitude 
gradually overfpread the plain ! What accla- 
mati<ms and tears of joy laluted the riling; 
Sun ! The champions aflembled ; the (leeda 
neighed ; the triumphal cars rattled along. The 
competitors now repaired to the facred grove,, 
and folemnly affirmed the regularity of theift 
preparations, in the prefence of the eight 
judges, at the feet of a ftatue of Jove*; Tbqrr 
returned: they publickly ftripped : their 4)odig% 
were rubbed and anointed. The fpeftalora 
m the ftadium made way on each fiSde, A: 
herald fummoned the runners. They, ap-- 
peared: he announced their names^ Ihdcr 
country: if they were already knowtt hjf 
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fcnner viftories, every voice united in re- 
'peating the loud acclamation^ tKey had before 
deceived. The deciiive moment approached/ 
Hope and fear difplajed themfelves more and 
more forcibly on the countenances of the 
^£tators» here for this fevoured countryman, 
Acre for that, who came forward to rejoice 
and honour his native land by his vidx>ry. 
The trumpets gave the fignali the runners 
flew like lightning to the goal: the eighC 
judges decided the viftory : the h«-ald pro-* 
claimed the vi6ior's name, and thoufands of 
voices repeated the found. 

The remainder of the day, as well as of the 
following, was fpent in the farther exercife of 
the race. The children imitated the example 
of thofe of riper years, as in all the other ex- 
erciies ; and the youths here imbibed a manly 
i^irit, very different from the fighing fenti« 
mentality of our young novel readers. On! 
the following days were exhibited the chariot- 
races ; wreftling, with it's fpurious and favage 
OfFspring, boxing ; throwing the difcus ; leap- 
ing; &C. At length the day of crowning' 
the viflors arrived: it was the fifth of the 
grand national feilival ; a day of triumph for 
the conquerors, of fupreme joy for their fa-- 
uiiies^ of patriotic rapture for then town and 

country. 
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country, of which we have no conception, aCs 
few of US have any tie to oar paternal foil 
beyond a houfe and home, which mayealily 
be found in any other land, Chilo died of 
joy, when emteicing his fon as viftor on this 
day; and Diagoras of Rhodes expired his hit 
breath in the crowd, when two of his children, 
out of filial affe6iioii, took from their brows 
the crowns they had gained, placed them on 
their fathers head, and thus bore him tri- 
umphantly on their flioulders through the ap- 
plauding multitude. — Now fay, do rough ex- 
ercifes, and hardinefi of body, ftMe thofe 
tender fentiments, which, as civilized mei^ 
we ihould never renounce ? 

The feftivity began with facrifices in the 
confecrated giove. The eight judges then 
advanced, followed by the vtAors, whc^ 
adorned with fplendid robes, and bearing 
palm-branches in their hands, moved to the 
found of flutes. Thehr joy bordered on 
ecftacy. Attended by the innumerable mul* 
titude, they then proceeded to the theatre 
where triumphal h3rmns alternated with mufic, 
till the herald proclaimed the namea of the vic- 
torious candidates for the meed of glory. Thefe 
then appeared before the chief judge, and re-, 
cdved from his hands the olive crown, plucked 

from 
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from a tree behind the tetople of Jove, which 
was an ohje€t of public veneration^ on account 
of the ufe to which it was appropriated. In- 
ftantly the voices of all the fpe6lators united 
iii the moft lively participation of delight, iix 
the applaufe and admiration of the vi6bors. 
Thank-ofFeringSy a public feaft in the Pryta- 
neum, and dancing; concluded the cere- 
mony ; poets and (latuaries immortalized the 
lame of the conquerors, which flew from 
mouth ;to mouth, was carried by the fpeda^ 
tors to the remoteft provinces, was told by 
fathers to children, and the uninheritable 
title of t)i8or was thenceforward ^ded to 
their names. 

Thefe public games were what chiefly fup- 
ported the national fpirit, preferved the young 
citirens from effCTiinacy, infpired them with 
manly fentiments, and formed them into 
heroes. Simile exercifes were the general 
paffion of youth ; and moft families had placed 
appropriated to bodily exercifes in their habi- 
tations, and at their country feats. Thus 
fhould it be in all nations, that would not 
wholly fink under the defpotic fceptre of re- 
finement. 

Mercurialis, who wrote his celebrated work 

on gymnaftics not for the antiquarian alone, 

1 but 




t^lit^ B8 a pKyficktn^ to incite his cohtempo^ 
farirt to revive the beneficial exercifes of the 
Uncients, as the means of improving the 
bodily ftrength and health of mankind, eXr 
preffes himfelf thus : ^ the ancients had fo high 
iaa opinion of gymtiaftics, that Plato and 
Ariftotlc, not to mention others, confidered a 
commonwealth as defetftivcj in which they 
were neglefted: and, indeed, juftly; for if 
the improvement of the mind ought to be our 
conilant and, and the mind cannot accompliih 
any thing of worth and importance without 
the aid of the body, afluredly it is incumbent 
Cfn us, to promote the health and dexterity of 
the bodj^ that it may be capable of ferving 
the mind, and afliding, inilead of impeding 
tt'ft operations. For this reafon Plato, in 
Protagoras, calls him a (^ipple^ who^ culti^ 
vating his mind alone, fuifers his body to 
langui/h through floth and inactivity*." In 
this paffage is included much important tmth t 
may parents, tutors, and magiilrates, at 
length lay it to heart ! 

Inilead of the poetic dreams of the greeks 
und jromans, which are lefs fuitable to ouf 

* tUtfonyiOM Mcrcuralis dt Jrfe pnMjHcOr. Amtt^ 
l*7f, p. 14. 
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religion even than they are to our minds^ 
what prevents us from imitating the arts they 
really poffcfled, to infiile flrength and manli- 
nefs both into the minds and bodies of our 
youth ? 

This queftion leads me to an inve/iigation 
of the objiacles and obje8ions^ that may be 
urged againft the practice of gymnaftics. Of 
thcfe the following are the moft important 

1 . fVe have no places fuited to the purpofe : 
where among us are to be found the tnagnyicent 
edifices of the ancient gjmnafia, palaeftra and 
amphitheatres ? 

We do not want them ; for the objeft of 
gjmnaftics may be attained, without erecting 
edifices appropriated to the purpofe. Almoft 
all our public fchools and academies have 
fpacious courts, as well as gardens, \*'here 
bodily exercifes may be praftilbd, at lead for 
the prefent, without any parade, till the 
people at large are gradually accuftomed to 
the fight: and where no other place offers, 
there are the open fields. Our, villages have 
the fintft places for the practice of fuch ex- 
crciles by the couutiy youtb-. The requifite 
irrtplements for the purpofe coft very little: 
they are far from being out of the reach ^f 
the ordinary allowance of pocket uioney to 

... 4 1 children 
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diildren at fchools. • How readily woiild fen- 
lible {Barents difbutfe • the neGeffary expenfesy 
which are fcarcely worth mentioning, if the 
heads of fchools, and the governmetit, which, 
ought by all means to encourage gymnaftic 
fports* would prohiote the fcheme by 
their recommendation; if fovereigns would 
favour thefe falutary exercifes, and exalt 
them into ha,tional feftivals, of which we are 
in great want ! They have fomething in them. 
fo grand >*id afTedlingi fo much power o£ 
operating on the na!tional Ipirit, guiding, the 
people, infpiring them with patriotifin, exalt-*, 
ing their fenfe of virtue and honour, and 
diffufihg a certain noblenefs of mind even 
wnong the loweft claffes ; that they appear to 
me the grand means of educating a whole 
nation. Greece and RomCj and very lately 
France, aiford us inftances of this* How often 
have difcontents and the fpirit of infurreftion 
been quieted by public feftivals, in which 
the people forgot the burdens that opprefled 
them ! In modern days, the wellbeloved prince 
of Delfau has exhibited a proof) that national 
teftivities may be made a valuable though 
neglefted inftrument of popular education^ 

* Frank's Medical Police* 
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Near Worlit2 is a pktin of great extent On 
one fide tlie view is terminated bj a beautity 
trood; on the other by the town^ wbeW 
frifendly poplars equally ffiade the humble C9t^ 
tage and the pavilion of the prince. It is an 
affe6ling fight, on the twenty-'ibuith of fep* 
tember, to behold the conflux of the people^ 
and the Olympic games as it were again le- 
vKtA The gromnd is neattjr lewi. N^ hill 
obfkm&B the vkw: but an artificial mount 
fiies* cm one fide, and fupports a kind of 
temple furmounted by a dome,^ the upper part 
of which forma a circular hall, whUe the bafe 
conftitntes the cemetery of the p?ince'i» 
family ! 

How elegatttly has the worthy prince hercf 
combined the (eiious thoughts of death with 
tlie delights^ of life ; leaving to the contem- 
plative mind the tranquil pleafure of uniting 
both in one fentiment of felicity ! 

CypvdTes and lofty poplars furround the 
peaceful maufolcum ; and a winding llaircaAh 
leads to the entrance of the hall. 

The; morning appears : the people gradually 
jBock to the plain : from every lide mufic an-^ 
nounces the approach of the joyous villages '^ 
the inhabitants of the metropolis liaften to join 
them : ftrangers mix with tlie crowd : while 
9 the 




tiie good pi'iiice and bis confbrt unmiitmfting 
join in the compajoy of their beloved fubje^^.- 
Ten maidens, from tien villages annually 
nominatedi who are adjudged by the fathers 
of iaauUes in each to be the moH deferving 
for their induflry, probity, and viitue, aie 
feated at a feftive table, on this the biithday 
of their noble princefe, by wliofe hands they ' 
are crojvned, and by whan they are clothed. 
Each receives m a dowry ISO rixdoUars 
[<£.S5], with a wedding garment To day 
they more especially enjoy the favour of tlie 
good and beloved mother of their country : 
but the otibuer young people of the villages are 
not forgotten. A coiufe is opened round the 
bill Thoufands of fpe6lators form it's boun- 
dary. Boys and girls, youths and maidens, 
in turn ftrive to gain the viftoiy in the 
race ; and the conquerors, are rcAvarded for 
their juvenile exertions by hats, and little 
ornaments of drefi, which the prince diftri- 
butes with his own hands. Soon the more 
robuft males of the villages mount their 
horfes, and contend for limilar prices, The 
piultitude, varioufly grouped jn tents and 
arbours, is now refreiJied by a r^al meal, to 
the plcafures of which the good prince con- 
tributes all in his powen Muiic and accla* 
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mations refound from every quarter, into 
which the place is divided for the races of the 
different villagers. * When this is ended, the 
dance begins, and continues till the clofe of 
day. An illumination of the building and 
the trees frequently concludes the feftival; 
and an appointed fignal reminds the delighted 
people', that it is time to retire. 

How blififul is fuch a day! The youth 
expeft it with eagerneft ; they exercife their 
corporal faculties in preparation for it ; it ani-? 
mates their love to their country, which 
requires not labour and ftibmiffion alone, but 
gratifies them with pleafures; and to their 
prince, who gives a proof on this day, that 
his good fubjefts are dear to him, and that 
he is not unmindful of them in his palace, 

Soveieigns, what a pleafmg method of lead' 
ing and g-aining the love of a whole people ! 
how important, and how much to be re-? 
commended, in an age of revolutions 1 . 

2. JVant of teachers. It muft be confeflTed, 
that we arc not without books, which treat 
of the gjmuaftics of the ancients : but thefe 
give only general hiftorical accounts of them, 
without any pra6tical inflru6tions for their 
perfoimance; great part of them has been 
little confidered even by men of learning; 

and 
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and at bottom, I am perfuaded by my own 
experience, a prad;ical trial of the accounts 
given will always prove the beft commentary^ 
on them. Without becoming the panegyrill 
of what I have done myfelf, I may venture to 
affirm, that the defcriptions of gymnaftic ex- 
erdfes given in the fecond part of this work 
are more full and practical, than are elfe where 
to be found either in any ancient or modern 
writer. I truft they will be found fufficient 
to fopply the beginner with every neceffary 
]nilru6iioxi for CB,rrying them into praftice. 

But nvho will voluntarily undertake the 
buiinefs ? The private tutor is urged to it by 
the moft preffing neceflity--^he want of occu- 
pation for his pupils, a wearifome grievance 
both to them, and to himfelf How can this 
be more effeftually and falutarily removed, 
than by bodily exercifes? Surely not by read- 
ing, or playing at cards ; both of which are 
too frequently injurious, as every man of uu- 
derftanding knows. If he refide in the 
country, what excellent opportunities .do the 
plain and the wood afford him for various 
exercifes of the body ! in thefe he enjoys un^ 
objeftionable means of attaching his pupils 
to him, while he recalls the years of his qvyxi 
youth, and mbces in their innocent fports. 

14 In 
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In cities^ and public fchools, the bii;6nefii 
13 not fo eafy. Of thi^ I 4wil lay iuQr€ ia 
ajiother place. That ^ certain pri4c ti«» ix) 
our way, is true ; though ther^ zft ma^y men, 
on vhofe he^ite are deeply engriiven th§ 
vord3 : 1^ us do good without ceafing. 

Yet who (^^19 undertake the bufipbeis? Of 
the ability there is no doubt. AU priyata 
tutors are of an age, in which the ca^abUi^ 
for fuch e^ercifes (till remain^, and the inoUm 
nation to theni exifts, or caxi ^^^\\y be ei^cirted^ 
In almoft all fchools* ther^ are young men of 
the like ftamp. I^t me add, tliat thia would 
completely remedy the deftruftive effeft, which 
their fedentary way of life has on their own 
health. On this head I ft all fubjoin th^ 
following paflage from Frank's M^icoJ PoKcc, 
Vol. II, p. 629. * In all cities, which arc 
the native feats of inadlive lite, oitber the 
Bxafters of the lower fchools fliould ac^xnnpany 
all their fcholars, without exception^ into the 
op^n field, regulate their fports, and fuper- 
intend tiieir exercifes; or, which I would 
rather advife, a particular niafter of gymnaftics 
fliould be appointed, who (houjd have the j(oIe 
charge of the exercifes of youth. Witlj 
i;egard to the health of chiklren at fcho(^ the 
office pf fuch a wafkr would aflUredly be of 

inferiour 










wj^niovr imporusce tQ w>n^, tbat the go(4 
Iff tb« iUte ^fmaud3, in places where the 
<;biidreu of a very numerQU3 dafi of citizena 
ve brought up, at great expenfe, to be, for 
the moi^ part, ui^brm bemgs^ and ufeful but 
ior a ibort period of life*' 

g. ff^ant ff time. For what is ufeful and 
ueceflary we vwxU. fiud tinae : it is our duty. 
Thefc four words are a fufl&cient anfwer to the 
wb(4e ol^edigur But I )»qw uot what pre- 
teoce ttj«re can be for urging this want of 
tu^e. Jn the firft place, it i3 fcarcely necef- 
fyxy to iay> that children cannot do without 
jfecreatiW' If it be admitted, then, that the 
(uUivatiw i>f thair minds ought to be the 
principal ol{]^, agsinil which however much 
9)ay be urged, it would iUll be true, that ' the 
CQ^ercife of the body, and that of the mind, 
always fervf as relaxations to each other*/ 
even if BQu0eau had not con^lklered this a^ thf 
grand fecret of education. 

Is it not iaore judicious, therefore, to 
^dsut thefe bodily exercifes and recreations 
iftto the iyi^em 9^ education, than to leave 
thew to the caprice of children ? If we fet 
projpfr bound* tp lat^ Seeping ip a morning, 

reading 
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reading of novels, playing at cards, vifitifig 
the theatre, which is a place little calculated 
for youth, long meals, and a thoufand other 
methods of idling away the hours, in which 
our youth confume a large portion of their 
mod valuable years, we ihall have ample time 
for improving the corporal faculties. I fay 
this chiefly with a view to the elder part of our 
youth: but with children under the age of 
eight, if we would not counteraft Nature's 
exertions for the perfeSioning of their bodieSj 
we muft not make the cultwation of the wind 
the principal objeft. * There is not, perhaps, 
a greater and more reprehenfible miftake in 
education, than the raging propenfity of com- 
pelling children to extraordinary (mental) 
exertions, and exacting from them a rapid 
progrefs : this is the grme both of their health 
and their talerfts\ and, notwithftanding all 
that has been faid againft it by men of great 
abilities, who have attacked it with more 
force than fuccefs, it is ftill by far too 
common*/ This age, I fhall repeat with 
Tiflbt, is defigned for bodily exefcife, which 
(Irengthens the frame, and not for ftud;jr, 
which enfeebles it, and checks the gro^vth, 

* Tiflbt on the Health of Men of Letters, 
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Oyeparents, lay. to heart this difcouHe in 
favour of innocent creatures, whom Nature, 
relying on your afFedion, has delivered into 
your hands; who are your own flcfh and 
bipod ; and who, with amiable fimplicity, in 
jgreat meafur^ depeiid on you for their deftiny ! 
* Love childhood : encourage it's fports, it s 
pleafures, it's amiable inftinft Which of 
you has not fometimes regretted that age, 
when the mouth is ever decked with fmiles, 
and the mind continually at peace * ?' 

Even the innocent (ports of children will 
promote the developement of the mind, by 
exercifmg and ftrengthening the organs, with- 
out which the a6l of thinking is impradicable ; 
and they lay the foundation of that harmony 
between the corporal and mental faculties, 
from which probably arifes what we term a 
found underftanding. Children will remain 
more apt for inftruftion, if we do not break 
the fpring of their capacity for it by too early 
overfiraining : nay they may enjoy it perpe- 
tually, if we have but the art of intermixing 
it with their bodily exercifes. 

4. Ridicule. It is true, that the Angularity 
pf gymnaftic exercifes would in fome places 

* Emilius. 
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9itn€t notice, and might e:ii:cit6 bughter: 
but if thi» may be deemed a diffident reafixi 
for ne8le6ling what our reafon appnoresi ai 
proper to be done, we muft reliuquiih erery 
improvement in the leaft ftriking for ife 
novelty- * Whatever people may fay or do/ 
ikys Stuve on this v^ay fitbjeft, ^ no man of 
probity ihould fulfer himielf to be deterred 
iron) the dire& road to a gmt and important 
end. An intelligmt fchoohoottilpr will ymn 
doubtedly encourage his fcholan, both by 
precept and example, in every thing that 
refpefte the care of the body, irow A feuie of 
duty*.' 

In h6tj the manner in which we itt about 
it may be fo ordered, as to take off much of 
the glare of novelty. This is very cafy, if 
we begin with exercifes, that ar<^ ^Ui^y wdl 
lyuown, and gradually proceed Jo the more 
uncommon, at the fame time iamijiarifmg 
men's minds with the olyeft of bodily exr 
ercifes. When gymnafiafU, who& beards 
were already grown, began to ainuf? tbemr 
felves in a public part of my native town with 
playing at fives, or witJiout the gates at foot- 

* Stove uier dea Scbul-wefent ' on the management' of 
jSchooh/ p. 58. 
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bally no one faw any thing ridiculous in it : 
the paiTers by flood ftill, and expreflfed the 
pleafure they took in beholding the recreations 
of youths How eafily may we proceed from 
thcfe to the proper gymnaitic exercifesi in 
afanoft every town and village I 

This I believe to be the beft mode of intro- 
ducing what id certainly much to be wifhed 
among youth, Thofe who are already grown 
up we may excufe: waiting for the rife of 
another generation, and the adoption of an 
improved care for the general health, which 
fhall accomplifh the wifli of the worthy Frank^ 
who ohferves, that * gymnaftic fports defcrve 
to he promoted in every poffible way by a 
good police ;' and acceding to the following 
fentiments of this friend of humankind : * the 
welfare of a great town is but half confulted, 
when theatres and concerts are open to the 
inhabitants, if no opportunity for bodily^ ex- 
ercifes be afforded them. The gymnaflic 
iports jufl mentioned, indeed,' he had been 
fpeaking of fome praftifed in Perfia, * would 
not be perfeftly fuited to our country : but to 
me it appears very irratioruily to require 
fpanifh gravity in a place, where we ought 
merely to confult what is agreeable to the 
body, and where no fport is too puerile, or 

too 
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too mean, which is capable of rendering xifefut 
members of the ftate fit for new exertions for 
the welfare of their fellow-citizens*/ 

5. Danger. This feems to be infeparable 
from gymnaftic eicercifes : but long experience 
has convinced me, that it merely feems fo. 
For feven years I have been in the habit of 
feeing a confiderable number of children and 
youths, weak and ftrong, little and big, 
awkwaad and expert, almoft daily engaged in 
gynmaftic exercifes, from the lowed degree 
to the higheft and apparently perilous, and to 
this day not one of them lias received any in-* 
jury. This is a ftronger argument than any 
reafoning upon the fubjeft. In the courfe of 
the following work I fliall occafionally in-* 
troduce every neceflkry precaution. With 
womanilJi fears I (hall not endeavour to 
contend; for why fliould I labour in vain? 
thefe may prohibit running or riding, and even 
eating or drinking, zs they niay de attended 
with danger. But let the timorous parent 
and tutor refled, that we cannot always live 
in our chambers; and that a young man 
incurs a thoufand th^es more danger, if we 
lend him into the world with a delicate frame,. 

* Syhein of Medical Police. 
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and linpradiiied Ihnbs, than if we gradually fonn 
him, as far as we can, to overcome difftculties. 
^ A boy ten years old climbed to the fummit 
of a lofty pine, which grew between fome 
blocks of porphyry. The point, being too 
young, and tender, fnapped off. He fell : 
but not down. While falling he quickly caught 
hold of a branch in his way, and finiled as if 
nothing had happened. What undaunted 
prefence of mind ! would it have been poP- 
feffed by an unpradifed youth ? — -No : but he 
would not have fought the danger. — ^True: 
yet danger would have fought him, and found 
him the more eafily, in proportion as he was 
tenderly educated. * You render them de- 
licate, and tender, you take them out of th^r 
condition of man, into which they will one 
day return in fpite of you. To avoid expofmg 
them to a few natural evils, you create for 
them evils which nature never intended *. ' 

6. Alienation from fedentary emplot/ments. 
* If much time be fpent in bodily exercifes, 
the youth fo educated, with their robuft bodies, 
will not afterwards accommodate themfelves 
to fedentaiy occupations, to which, however, 
they are frequently deftined ! they will n^led: 

• Emilius, 

their 
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their bufinefi, or mcar diAftfe ft^tt 0MAn» 
metit. ' 

The mucky ift thid dbjeftiOfi, Ihauld be /m 
/wwfcA ; and then, it ii etident, it UrOtild nAf 
be altogether without reafon. But what avaU 
fach mifreprefcntatimis r^ Do tire irifh abfo* 
lately to debar youth from all mental, or even 
fedentary occupations, and emj^loy them 
wholly in corporal exercifet, like the fkvages 
of Canada ? What rational man would defire 
thid ? The true propofition is : make a judi- 
cious drftribution of time, and then there wiO 
be enough for the improvement both of body 
and mind : mental labour will then fufficient^ 
habituate the youth to abftraft and fedentary 
employment, fo that he will be capable of 
fiftbmitting to his future condition as a man t 
Hay the full health and ftrength of his body 
Will render the exertions of his mind more eafy 
and efFe6tive. 

On the other hand, it is unqueftionably 
dangerous in a high degree, to habituate 
youth, through too much fitting, to a certain 
ikafiivityj which begins phyfically^ but ends 
fkiBraUy aiid mentally. It is no eafy matter, 
to exculpate our common mode of education 
from the charge of this fin, M^hich inclines 

men 
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men more to eiyoy than to aciy both mentally 
and corporally. 

If we accuftom our youth to genuine aftivity, 
both of body and mind, their minds will 
hereafter be aftive in fedelitary occupations ; 
and in thofe hours of recreation, which are 
indijpefifable to every condition, they will 
know how to preferve their health, and 
unbend their minds, by bodily exercifes and 
employments; inftead of feeking to refrefli 
themfelves after fitting and mental labour by 
indolent lolling, cards and fimilar games, Of 
liflldfi fauntering. 

7. Rudenefs of Mind. It has often been 
urged, that the cultivation of the ftrength 
and faculties of the body, by gymnaftic ex- 
ercifes, has a pernicious influence on the 
quaHties of the mind, which are thereby ren- 
dered in fome fort rude and unpolifhed. This 
is a very unlucky objeftion, though it has a 
philofophical appearance. 

On examining the matter, we find at bot- 
tom the fame kind of reafoning, that has 
been employed by philofophers, as they ftyle 
themfelves, with a confiderable effeft, in 
defence of the juftice of the flave-trade. 
According to thcfe, anatomical and phyfi- 
oloi^ical inveftigation has ihown, that the 
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bodies of negroes have more perfeftions than 
ours: now, fay they, let us fubtracl thefe 
from the fum of theur mental qualities, and 
the remainder will be a mere animal mind, 
confequently deftitute of all capacity for moral 
fentiment, all freedom of aftion, and all per- 
fcdibility. 

Let us, however, think more benevolently. 
We will admit, that the cultivation of the 
mind alone is deftrudive to the body ; and,, 
converfely, that the cultivation of the body 
alont makes the mind rude. This is incpn- 
trovertibly true : but does it follow, that we 
fhould negleft the body, and cultivate the 
mind alone, at the expenfe of our health and 
ftrength, thus producing in the end weak and 
difeafed minds, through the readion of bodily 
infirmity? Surely no one will maintain this. 
' That man is too learned, who is fa at the 
coll of his health*' On the other hand, 
will any tutor of found underftanding feek 
the improvement of the body alone ? Certainly 
not. It is aftonifliing, that fuch objections 
fhould be made. 

V 

We aim at a perfeftion, in which there is 
fome thing enchanting : a harmony of mind and 

• TiffoC 
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body, in "which both, equally found, equally 
energetic, derive pleafure, not pain, fiom their 
connexion. To attain this, a part of the public 
games, that contributed fo much to maintain 
and promote corporal ftrength and beauty, to 
fteel the courage, and to prodlice immortal 
deeds of heroifm^ in the liioft polifhed and 
enlightened nations of antiquity, muft be in- 
troduced among us : games, to which they 
were indebted for their powers of* mind, their 
poetic geniuS) the truth and fimplicity of 
tlieir fcntiments, the grace which gave irre- 
fiftible attraftion to their works. He who 
does not comprehend this truth, and fee it's 
connexion, I will boldly affirm, has never 
rightly obferved and ftudied mankind *; ' 

This is not the place to fay more, and 
therefore I Ihall conclude with the apt M'ords 
of Rouffeau. * It is a fad miftake, to fup- 
pofe, that the exercife of the body is injurious 
to the operations of the mind ; as if the two 
a6lions ought not to proceed in concert^ and 
one always to be a guide to the other f. ' 

8. Strength and addrefs of bodyy united 
mth courage and fortitude^ produce a certain 
lilf confidence^ a propen/tty to be our own re-- 

> Stnire. t Exnilius, Book 11. 
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irejfbrs wfien injured^ Thefe qualities in tht 
charaQer of a peaceful citizen are ufekfs^ and 
ffxquentlif injurious^ 

ITiis is the laft ottje^tion. I have here ta 
anfwer. 

To me felfconfdence leems very defirable ^ 
it belongs to the manly charader : it is one 
0f the mod neceflary quaUties in every en- 
V?rprize. Take it away, and the mind is 
crippled. It is true, it may degenerate: it 
may become prefumption, it may become fool- 
hardinefs : but under what circumftances ? — 
when the underftanding is not found. And 
is it neccifary, that the underftanding muft 
be defeflive, when the body is ftrong and 
adroit ? All the worid will fay 7Xo. Well then, 
this certain, that is. injudicious felfconfidence 
is not the conlequence of bodily ftrength, but 
of defeftive cultivation of the heart and mind. 
The man whofe limbs are ftrong and adive, 
and whofe mind at the lame time is not feeble 
and degenerate, will employ both to refcua 
himfeff and others from danger, and to defend 
himfelf when attacked: this is not onlyjufl 
and manful, but it is meritorious : he laves 
a.«ian to fociety, and he repels a villain. It 
is as truly maniiil to extricate himfelf from 
difficulties. Would to God, that every one 
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mf my countrjrmca peffefled this felfconfi- 
tlence ; it would do our aiation more honour, 
than all the exclamations of our fentimen- 
talifts. It is true, this felfsuccour in cafes of 
injury and trouble is confidered in the otjjec-^ 
tion as at variance i^th the laws : but I have 
already fliown, tliat it depends on a man's un- 
derftanding, not on his ilrength and addrefi, 
whether it ihaU be employed illegally or 
not 

Admitting however, that ftrength and addrefs 
would lead the expert to knock down his ad* 
verfary, inflead of appealing to a court of 
juftice: the proceeding would not be com- 
mendable; yet, if we examined into the 
caufe, ihould we not find it in the <lifpropor- 
tional weaknefs of his opponent? I believe 
wholly fo : for where no one is weak, no one 
IS ftrong; no one wnll <lepend more on the 
force of hismufcles than another. At any rate, 
can it be poflible, that a gieater difpropor* 
tion of perfonal ftrength ihould exift either 
between individuals, or whole clafles of men, 
than in ibciety as at prefent conftituted, where 
almofi all thoie^ who work in the open air, 
•or at laborious occupations, are capable of 
/knocking down with eafe their opponents of 
the fedenta^y daflea, mab for man? This 
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coiifideration readers it ob\dous, that t^e gra-f 
dual improvement of the body by gyinnaftic 
exercifes, the advantages of \y}iich wou|d be 
particulajly felt by the weaker clafles, wbuld 
tend to a contipual diminution pf the irier 
fluality, that ^o^y e^^ifts. 

J^t us place the matter in another ferious 
point of view. The objeQ; of civil fociety is 
the fecurity of property and perfon. I fay 
nothing of the augmentation of happinefs. 
For this we juftly pay taxes, as is, or ought 
to be univerfally * known. We unite in focial 
order, and facrifice our wild ftate of native 
liberty, and many conveniencies, far the fake 
of jujiice : but if the government would 
attack the bafis of all our well-being, our bodily 
Jiretigthy and that fuUnels of health which is 
infeparably connected wAh it, alfo for the 
fake of juflicCj we mull beg to be excufed* 
For inllance, if the government ihould main- 
tain, that the weal of the ftate and of the in- 
dividual would not allow any of it's members 
to enjoy his phyfical powers in full perfeftion, 
and to cultivate them, left a certain felfcon- 
fidence viight enable him to affift himfelf, 
^vhere he ought to require the aid of the law ; 

* Too frequently* liowever« not in fchools. 
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if the ftate, confequently, would have only 
feeble and tiniid fubje6b, that it might guide 
them with more eafe: this would be more 
horrible than any reftriftion of the liberty o£ 
the prels, which is but an impotent attempt 
to annihilate the exercife of thinking; it 
would be an attack on the foundation of all 
our welfare, and the ftate would deferve? 
But why ihould I fay this ? happily no ftate 
ban attanpt it: for if it did, to a6i confift- 
ently, it muft prohibit the ufe of knives, 
hatchets, and even pokers, for any of thefe, 
in a cafe of emergency, might impart a fearful 
power to the arm of the feeble. 
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CHAP. V, 

; ON THE USE AND END OF GYMNASTICS, 

THERE was a time when difeafcs 
wcxe little knoA\Ti, when age was almoft tho 
only infirmity, and death the fole phyfician, 
This period was not governed by the fceptre . 
of Saturn, as the ancients fay, but by that of 
Nature : when her fovereignty was no longer 
acknowledged, the golden age fled away, and 
men began to ftudy phyfic Still, however, 
it lingers here and there, where the fon of 
Nature, in a happy climate, repofes after 
moderate labour, in the ihade of the bread-^ 
fruit-tree; whefe, blackened by the fervid 
heat of the folar ray, he cultivates his caffava 
and rice ; where he purfues for miles the (lag 
and the wild o^, or tends his peaceful herds ; 
on the banks of the N iger and the Miflifippi, 
or on alpine heights. 

One revolution only deferves the name of 
great; the transformation of the active fon 
of Nature into a feeble and refined animal ; 
every other is but child's play to this. Now, 
after a review of two thoufand years, in which 
tjie fate of inankind eveiy where, and at all 
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times^ exhibits the fame confequences of riide- 
nefe and refinement, the obfcrver s heart finks 
within him, when he compares the two dates 
together, and balances the happinels they 
produce. In the one fcale is the natural inan^ 
in the fullneis of bodily health, fi:rength, and 
aftivity, with few wants, and thefe eafdy 
fatisfied : his eye beams with the pleafure of 
exiftence : he enjoys the fenfe of hb ftrength 
and liberty; £tnd, if any thing prefs upon 
him, he has fulficient energy to refift it. Life, 
while it continues, is to him a fource of 
dehght : he never fancifully mounts into the 
region of chimei'as ; he has no <ronfli6l with 
the phantoms of a difeafed imagination ; and 
when Death at length requires him to refign 
all the gifts of Nature, no one takes his de- 
parture more cheerfully.— In the other fcale 
k the man of refinemefUy of delicate health 
and feeble body, with an endlefe feries of 
wants. His eye too frequently exprefles the 
bittemefi of fbrrow, that arifes from his fitua- 
tion ; whether real, or imaginary, it masters 
Utt^. With him nothing goes well : the fenfe 
of his- weakness torments him; he m411s more 
than be can perform : he fufFers from every 
prefluri^ and finks under it, inilead of refifl- 
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• 

iDg: and when Death comes, he finds his 
wiflies increafed- 

In thefe fketches there is much truth. I 
tin no friend to arcadian reveries: I know, 
that the man of Nature has to contend with 
difeafe, with want, and with the debility of 
age: but far lefs, and ^vith much greater 
fuccefs, than his i^fined brother, ' whofe aftual 
fufferings are inci-eafed by a number of ima- 
ginary evils, and who, ef feebler nerves, is 
much lefs able to repel or fupport them. The 
former almoft uninterruptedly enjoys to old 
age that charm of life, which we tafte only 
when we are fortunate in our childhood : the 
latter frequently lofes all enjoyment of life with 
his boyifh years, and finks into the arms of 
care and trouble. In fliort, that poffeffes 
boilUy well-being, with mental rudtfiefs ; this, 
mfimiiti/ and refinemenfy icith a cuUioatcd 
ffiind. 

I ihall not here decide, which of the two 
enjoys the greater happinefi in life : but this 
H incontrowrtible, that, if we unite in our 
imagination the corporal perfe&hns of the 
man of Nature with the cultivated inteUeB of 
the more refined inhabitant of the World, we 

iball have the moft perfeA model of the human 
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fpecies ; * a model, at the contemplation of 
which the heart beats high. 

The union of thefe is a problem, that has 
long engaged the attention of men, and has 
been deemed at one time an impoflibility, while 
at another it has been held very pra£licable. It 
is unqueftionably one of the moft important 
problems in which all the polilhed part of the 
human fpecies is intercfted. Probably this 
union is not attainable to the height of per- 
feftion, as I myfelf am much inclined to 
doubt : but will thk juftify us, in abandoning 
it altogether, and leaving eveiy thing to it's 
own courfe, which is certainly far from good ? 
Cefides, does not the hiftory of the moft ad- 
mirable nation of antiquity inform us, that it 
has been carried to a very high degree ? I will 
deliver in a few words my opinion of the man- 
ner, . in which it is poffible : 

Let man be cultivated as much as may be, 
and let his natural rudenels be poliflied away ; 
but never fubjeft him to enervating refinement 

It is particularly neceffary, to difcriminate 
our words with precifion, as the things them- 
felves are fo different Cultivation is not re- 
finement : this is a tafteful heightening of our 
fenfuality by indulgence; that, the genuine 
^proveitx^t of the corporal and intelledual 
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tnan : this, a modifli colouring, laid on by thft 
fpirit of the age ; that, a real perfeftioning of 
our whole being : this weakens our powers ; 
that adually aiugments them. Is not the idea 
of weaknefs included in that of refinement? 
* Certainly, ' fays Ackermann *, * we fhould 
fee fewer -Gtnacipted peifons, fewer unfortu- 
nates, whom the diflipation of theii- ftrength 
has rendCTal viAhns to death| if our manners 
were lefe refined.' 

Cultivation gives us women, who dread not 
a little rain, who fuperintend their domeftic 
economy with fpirit, who bring up a number 
of children fuckled by themfelves, who are no 
flaves to their toilette, but drefe themfelves 
in the good german failiion ; women of ge- 
nuine feelings, of clear and improved imder- 
ilanding, who admire the moon, not as a 
witnefs to the efFufions of their forrows and 
commiferations, but becaufe it illumines the. 
night ; who have a tafte for books commonly 
dreaded, but can find entertainment in fcarccly 
any novel, becaufe the wit is too trite, and 
the fi6tion fpun out too long : it likewife gives 
us men, to whom fuch wives are fuitable. 
Refinement affords us fentimental, mooneyed 

» 

* On the DiftaTes of the Learaed. 

creatures ; 
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creatures ; girls that will kneel down before a 
withered tree, and beweep the poor thing's 
fate*. Enough of this: an example ihall 
fender the difference more obvious. 

A iecond Rouifeau goes to America, in 
order to carry into execution the great problem 
of education, of which I have been fpeaking. 
He takes for it s fubjeft a young huron, or 
whom you pleaie. He polilhes the rude child 
of nature, exercifes his mental faculties, forms 
his heart, employs every means to extend his 
knowledge, and^ initiates him into all the 
fciencc of Europe : at the fame time he leaves 
the completion of his phyfical education to 
his fituation among the adive fons of nature^ 
and his own ftomach, that he may become in 
this refpeft a genuine, ftrong, healthy huron. 
His education is thus at length completed, and 
we have a cultivated man of nature. 

But if this Rouffeau ihould bring up the 
young huron in an european apartment, proteft 
him againft every rude imprellion of the 
weather, and every inconvenience of life, feed 
him with viands artificially prepared, fuffer 
him to be tenderly nuried, accuftom him to 

* If any one doabt this, I refer him to Frank's Medical 
Police, III, 792. 

luxury, 
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luxury, enfeeble him by bodily inaftivity and 
the affiftance of male and female fervants *, 
and nurture his feelings to the extreme of fuf- 
ceptibility ; every one of thefe proceedings 
would make a deep impreffion, would pene- 
trate to the maiTOW, the man of nature would 
vanifh, and nothing but a Cultivated and 
refined being would remain. 

Let us refine no longer : a thread too finely 
fpun is liable to be torn by a breath of air. 
But let cultivation in the whole extent of the 
word, I mean both with regard to body and 
mind, be the aim of our education. He, 
who attains this, educates to perfeftion; he^ 
realifes the beautiful image, of which I (poke 
above, in a higher or lower degree, in propor- 
tion as he knows how to unite the two 
branches of education in more or Ids perfect 
harmony. 

* I knew an inftance of a german boy, twelve years of 
age, who could not put on a garment, with which few care 
to invcft iherafclvcs before tvtry eye ; who could not go 
alone> becaufe he was afraid; and, who, which I think 
is faying fufficient, was once ordered to take rhubarb, 
becaufe his pale cheek, being a little reddened by a kifs 
from a bearded uncle, gave reafon to apprehend, that 
there was fomc acrimony in his blood. 

Oof 
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Our phyfical education, compared with our 
iutelledual, is too mpotenty if I may ufe the 
expreflion. This, if we underftand by it 
merely tlie pure, genuine cultivation of the 
mind, has a preponderance over that; but 
when we confider it as united with re- 
finement, as is the cafe, what muft be the 
event? how ihall man approach that ideal 
perfedion, which confifts in the harmony of 
tt^ powers ? 

^tiLet us then give more force and energ}^ to 
phyfical education, and labour effeftively 
againft what I call refinement : thus hannmiy 
between the mind and bodif will be the folc and 
true end of gymnaftics. v ' 

This was acknowledged twenty-two cen- 
turies ago by one of the wifeil of men, by 
Plato *. May I be permitted to embellifh my 
pages with his fcntimcnts. They are nearly 
jis follows : * many fuppofe, that miific f is 
intended to form the mind; gymnajlks^ th^ 
body alone. To me it appears, that the mind 
is the fole object of both. He, who purfiies 
gymnaftics only, will become hardheaited and 

• De Republica, III, p. 625. 
+ For many readers it may not be fupcrfiuoas to remark, 
that the greeks comprifed under the term mujic the whole 
circle of knowledge and mental acquirements. 

untraftable : 
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untra6lable : he, who applies himfelf fingly to 
mufic, will become foft and efFeminate. But 
the foftnefs of the one is the bafis of a philo- 
fophical chara6ler; which, if too much en- 
couraged, degenerates into effeminacy ; if cul- 
tivated only in a due degree, becomes polite- 
nels of manners : the rudenefe of the other 
fprings from an ardent and fiery tempera- 
ment; which, if properly managed, would 
produce courage and magnanimity ; if too 
much heated, des^enerates into harfhnefs and 
barbarity. Both, therefore, ihould be cheriflied 
in due proportion ; and then we obtain thte 
energetic mind of a wife and manly character ; 
otherwife we have only effeminate volup- 
tuaries, or brutal favages. Let the man of 
ardent conftitution give himfelf up entirely to 
mufic, to the delightful foothing of it's gentle 
harmony, and dedicate his life to the volup- 
tuous titillation of fong; his natural impe- 
fuofity will be advantageoufly diminiflied at 
fii-fl : but if he continue the fame courfe, his 
mind will grow torpid, his flrength will 
languifli, and he w^ill enervate his whole fouL 
Let the fame. man addi6l himfelf altogether to 
gymnaftics, eat and exercife hunfelf, negleft 
mufic and philofophy; his body will giow 
ftronger, he will become bold and intrepid : 

bat 
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but wiil not his mind, thus defpifing all inter- 
tourfe with the mufes, and improved by no 
fcience, no meditation, no branch of mufic, 
remain feeble and dull ? Behold the foe of 
fcience and the mufes ! ignorant and grofs, he 
lives without cultivation, and without man- 
ners, like a brute beaft; Mufic and gi/m^ 
nqjiics were beftowed on man by fome deity, 
not for the improvement of his mind and 
body, for the advantage the body derives from 
them is merely incidental, but for the im- 
provement of his mind alone, for the perfec- 
tioning of his fortitude and philofophy, for 
the duly harmonizing of thefe qualities, for 
the ftrengthening or foftening of them in a 
juft degree. The artift, therefore, who com- 
bines mufic with gymnajiics in the mod eligible 
proportion, and applies them' to the mind, is 
to me the moft perfe6l and harmonious mu- 
fician ; far beyond him who knows how to 
tune the firings of the lyre. ' 

Thus far the philofophic ?lato. And 
Rouifeau muft have thought much in the 
lame manner, when he wrote: * the grand 
fecret of education is, to contrive, that the 
exercife of the body and that of the mind 
may always lerve as relaxations to each other*/ 

• Emiliusi 

I. Let 
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Let us now analyfe the grand aim of gyi^ 
naftics, which no one, either before or fince 
Plato, could poflibly reprove, into it's feparate 
parts, and we fhall thus have the following 
highly deiirable qualities, that we endeavour 
by means of gymnaftics to attain^ 

1 . Health of body^ and umlondtd Jerenity 
of mind 

Nothing, {aid a philofepher, abfolutely 
nothing can indemnify us for the lois of 
youthful health and vigour : not wealth, not 
honours, not learning, not wifiiom, — ^nay, 
not the moft exalted virtue, not the moft 
divine defert 

It feems altogether unneceffary to attempt 
to prove, that bodily motion is neceffarj' to 
preferve and fortify the health* Our moft 
celebrated phyficians agree, that the fources 
of health are to be found in pure air, cold 
water, wholefome and temperate diet, and due 
bodily exertion. Even infirm adul|:s become 
healthy and ftrong, when they ap|Jy to thefe 
with refolution, perfeverance, and cheerful* 
nefs. But we may feek in vain throughout 
the three kingdoms of nature, in all the five 
quarters of the Globe*, tor the means of 

• The geniian geographers confider New Holland, with 
til the countries that have been lately difcovered in the 

health. 
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lieaithy if we fo completely quit Nature's 
jgaiding handi ^^^ ^^^^ fpiritleis in the arms 
of luxury and eafej To this we inevitably def- 
ine otir youth, and fender them incapable of a 
Voluntary recourfe to thefe fountains of health, 
when we acctiftom them to fear the weather, 
and reftrain them from corporal exertion, 
which promotes all the funftions of the animal 
machine, gives them firmnefs and {lability, 
imparts ftrength to tlie mufcles and ligaments^ 
braces the nerves^ renders the circulation 
brifk/ and diffufes health and vigour ovef 
the whole frame; Eveiy one knows this: 
but every one does not • regard it I will in- 
troduce my reader to one of the firft phyiicians 
of Europe, to the gieat praditioner Frederic 
Hoffmann * : * The lupport of the body require 
not nourifhment alone, but the feparation of 
what cannot be converted into blood, and 
what is daily thrown off from the blood is of 
this kind* iTiis, according to Sanftorius, 
amounts to more than is difcharged by all 
the other emundories. Perfpiration, then, 

ibuthem hemifphere, as a fif^h quarter of the Globe, 
lipparently with good reafon^ and give it the name of 
'rAuftrafta, T. 

• De Motu Corp, ofU MeMcin, * Bodily Exercife the bcft 
bf Medicines/ 

L S is 
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is the principal way in which this can be 
effeded. Confequently all the means, that 
are capable of promoting this, fhould be em- 
ployed ; and of thefe the moft natural, and 
therefore the beft^ are bodily motion and ex- 
erclfe. Perfpiration depends on the circulation 
of the blood. The fkin is the feat of a 
number of fmall glands, which fecem from the 
blood the particles that are to be difcharged. 
^, Thefe particles are conveyed from the glands 
to the pores of the fkin, through which they 
are expelled from the fyftem. Care muft be 
taken, therefore, that abundance of blood be 
conveyed to thefe glands ; in order to which 
it's circulation muft be promoted. This is 
accomplifhed by means of motion, one chief 
ufe of which this is. Another is the affifting 
of digeftion, the promotion of the appetite, 
the exhilaration and refrefhment of body and 
mind. A third confifts in the expuUion of 
pernicious humours : whence people, who are 
accuftomed to much exercife, are little troubled 
with fevere difeafes, with ftone,-gout, ague, 
cachexy, dropiy, or hypochondriacifm. For, 
to fay the truth, an idle way of life, particu- 
larly where but a fmall portion of fluid is taken 
into the ftomach, is the true parent of all 
difeafes, that arife from an impurity and 

thickneis 
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thicknefs of the blood, and have obftruftion 
of the- intenial parts for their bafis. On the 
other hand, nothing in the world js a more 
certain and efficacious prefervative, than a 
fufficiency of bodily motion.. It excels every 
medicine, that can be recommended for the 
prefervation of health, and prevention of 
difeafe ; and in this view may juftly be called 
a patmcea^ as it not only removes the caufes 
of diforders, but is an efFeftual mean of 
llrengthening the body, and keeping it in a 
proper tone. ' 

What I juft quoted is the fubftance of the 
feven firft paragraphs of Hoffmann's work, and 
pretty fully exhibits the important and bene- 
ficial confequences of bodily exercife. If we 
attain to a fufficient degree a briik circu- 
lation of the blood, free perfpiration and eli- 
mination of cacochymical fluids, good di- 
geftion and appetite, cheerfulnefs of mind, 
and refrefhment of body, we may hold our^ 
felves completely fecure againft three fourths 
of the catalogue of difeafes. 

Befide thefe efFefts on health, I Ihall here 
touch on another operation in our machine, 
which is promoted by exercife. This is the 
fecretion of animal fluids, which, derived 
from the blood, are modified anew by the in- 

L 3 temal 
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ternal veffels, and then again mingled with 
the blood. If the internal veflels be in part 
fo fine, that they determine the figure of the 
particles of the fluids, and confcquently fo 
conftruAed, that no fluid can pafe them without 
undergoing an improvement, the fluids cannot 
too frequently percolate thefe paflages. SupT 
pofing the blood to pervade the whole body 
when at reft twelve times in an hbur, but 
fifteen or fixteen times when in motion; it 
neceflarily follows, that the quantity of fecre- 
tion in the liver, fpleen, brain, and other 
parts, where fuch fluids are generated, muft 
be increafed in proportion. How beneficial 
this muft be to the human frame may eafily 
be prefumed before hand, and is clearly 
proved from examination of the fatal eflfefta 
of obftru^ions in thefe veffels. 

Francis Fuller, a celebrated engliih phy- 
fician, who had experienced the effects of exr 
ercife on himfelf, particularly notices one of 
thefe operations * He confiders it as indu- 
bitable, that the more a man ftirs himfelf, the 
more animal fpirit^ arc fecreted in his brain. 

* Medicina Gymnailjca : or a TreauTe conoernifig the 
Power of Exercifc with Refpigfl to the Animal (Economy, 
and the great Neceility of it in the Cure of fevcral dif- 
tempers. London, 1707, p. ^JJ. 
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And though in confequence of the perfpir 
ration induced by motion, more in proportion 
may be loft, than the overplus that is pro- 
iJuced in the brain ; yet he is of opinion, that 
Vth(e blood undergoes a beneficial change from 
|iie increafed admixture ; for the true animal 
fpirits, ' he adds, * have their officie to perform 
in the blood, before they pafe off at the Ikin, 
find they are not of that fugitive make as is 
commonly fuppofed. They feem to be in- 
tended to contemperate the acrimony of the 
blood, embrue it with a plaftic quaUty, and 
may ferve to execute other funftions befide 
that of motion." 

Whoever has attended to the effefls of corr 
poral exercife, and obferved the great refrelh- 
ment of mind apd body from it, iJi^hich is not 
eafily to be accounted for by a quickened cir- 
culation alone, will fee no reafon to doubt the 
pperation juft mentioned, or fome one fimilar; 
whether it confift in a more copious generar 
tion, effufion, or movement of the animal 
fpirits, as they are called ; or in the aftivitj^, 
excited by ipotion, of that animal ele6iricity, 
to which Galvani, Valli, Carminati, and 
Volta, have called our attention. 

So much for the effed of exercife on the 
(luids of the human body. On the folids, it's 

L 4 influence 
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influence is no lefs important By means of 
the invigorated circulation' of the fluids, thefe 
acquire more vitality and nutrition; for, let 
the animal fpirits be what they may, they are 
in confequence diftributed to the nerves in 
greater abundance; and the blood, which 
every where applies itfelf to the folids, and thus 
promotes their growth, will be capable of 
eifefting this important office in a more perfeft 
degree, when it is impelled more copioufly to 
every part. The fame accelerated circulation 
will diiburden them of all impure juices ; and 
thus, as Lucian obfer\'es, gymnaftics produce 
people, who are as far from exhibiting an inr 
dolent pallid lump of fat, as meagernefs ; who 
fweat away all ufelefs flefli, and retain only 
what imparts force and ftrength. * Thefe ex- 
ercifes, ' he adds, * perform the fame office to 
the human frame, as winnowing does to com ; 
the chaiF and impurities are blown away, the 
pure grain only is left behind *.' It is eafy to 
conceive, that, in confequence of greater in- 
creafe, the expulfion of all unfound and 
fluggifh juices, and more efpecially the fre- 
quent teiifion occurring during exercife, the 
folids will acquire more ftrength and elafticity. 
Whoever lies a few days in bed feels himfelf 



^ Lucian. Anach. fc^. 25. 
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weak and giddy : fitting and {landing deftroy 
the equilibrium of the folid parts; more 
violent excrcife is neceflary to preferve it 

What has juft been faid of the efFe6ls of gym- 
naflics is of general importance, being perfeftly 
applicable to adults, though in a far greater 
degree to growing youth. To thefe the brifk 
circulation of all the fluids, the moderate and 
duly proportioned * exercife of all the limbs and 
mufcles, are far more neceflary, partly to pro* 
mote the growth of all parts of the body; 
more efpecially to prevent the mufcles and 
limbs from growing into difufe, whence arifes 
a ftiffnefs of the machine, obfervable in many 
perfons who enjoyed not proper exercife in 
their youth; and laftly, that the growth of 
each limb may continue proportionate to the 
reft. This proportionate growth is in many 
refpefts highly conducive to health, as well as 
to fymmetry of perfon. For example, to me 
it appears inconteftible, that many people 

* Proportionate exercife of all the corporal faculties 
cannot be fo perfectly obtained from any common mecha« 
nical employment, as from gymnaffics. This one argn- 
inent, and there sire many others* is of itfelf fufiicient to 
ftop the mouths of thofe, who might fay : ' away with gym- 
^aftics I it is enough^ if yon employ your children in va- 
|io(^ mechanical labours,' 

have 
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have the cheft too ftrait for the lungs, ia cofvr 
fequence of their not having b^en enabled, 
while growing, to expand thi^ part daily by 
the forcible refpiration, whjch ej^ercjfe induces; 
while the lungs in the mean time continuing 
their proper growth, began to fonn cohe(i<His» 
or to be CQinpreffed in a cavity too narroi^r for 
them. 

Hitherto we have conftdered gymnaftics 
only as preferving and fortifying the health ; 
but they are certainly capable of rejioring it 
when loft, and ftrengthening an enfeebled 
body to an aftonifliing degree. To this they 
were more efpecially applied by the ancient 
greeks: their gymnaftics, aliptes, iatraliptes, 
and pgjdotrilKc, were at the fame time phy-r 
ficians^ The aliptes in particular were call04 
phyficians; and Ikkus of Tarentum, an4 
Herodicus, are mentioned by Plato * as the ii^T 
yentors of gymnaftic medicine. Their phar*; 
macy and etiology were very imperfed; is 
the whole art of phyfic they were far inferiour 
to us : and yet tliey treated 4ifeales with great 
fiftccefs ; for they appUed themfdves with ex^? 
traordinary diligence to diagnoftics, or the 
knowledge of the fymptoms of difeafes, and 



• De RcpubUca, Lib. UI, p. 612. 
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4B9lled in the aid of corporal exercifes, paitir 
cuhxly bathing and equitation, by means of 
which they fupplied what was wanting to ^em 
in other remedies. 

Not at that period alone, but even now, it 
may juftly be afferted, that the treatment of 
difeafes is imperfed without thefe exercifes; 
for there'are cafes, in which it will be abfo* 
lutely neceffary, to recur to bodily exercife, as 
long as Nature Ihall hold on her courfe^ 
Difeafes that depend on the fblids cannot be 
removed, unlefs we fet the folids in a6tion con- 
formably to Nature, Are you rendered weak 
and miferablc by ypur paffion^; are your 
nerves relaxed, and your mufcles enfeebled, 
by continued indolence, and inaftivity of 
body, by warm drinks, ftudy, and the like ? 
and would you reftore yOurfelf by n^eans of 
internal remedies? Ridiculous! they will be 
of as much fervice, as Rubach's prayer fdr 
ftaking legs. The proceeding differs little 
from that which ha^ rendered you infirm : it 
cannot reftore vigour to the folids ; choofe (or 
this a method more conibnant to the nature of 
the cafe : exercifc the body ; have recourfe to 
^bt bath. Hear what Fuller fays : 

* Exercife is to phyfic, as bandage is to 
furgery^ an ai&ftance, or meduun^ without 

which 
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which many other adminiftrations, though 
ever fo noble, will not fucceed. It is a kind 
of referve ; but yet of that efficacy, that the 
thing you moft depend upon, though in itfelf 
Tcry powerful, may yet receive it's dernierc 
pttiffa nee from this referve. And to this it is, 
that we muft undoubtedly attribute the won- 
derful fuccefi, which the ancients had in their 
curing M'ith fuch indifferent materials, as their 
pharmacy afforded them *. * 

In faft, this great phyfician recommends 
bodily exercife againfl confumption, a fpecies 
of dropfy, and hypochondriacifm. 

During a period of eight years, I have feen 
fixty or feventy boys living here at Schnepfen- 
thai, on whofe countenances full health was 
almoft unintenuptedly vifible. Many frefli 
comers joined the healthy body far from 
robufl; feveral weak and infinn: and they 
became, frequently in a fhort time, healthy 
and flrong. Difeafes feemed to have taken 
their flight, except that occafionally a flight 
tranfient illnefs appeared. Go to innumerable 
families, where there are five or fix children, 
you will commonly fee one or other languifh- 
ing under ficknefs ; and of phyfic there is no 

> 

• Mcdiciaa gymnaftica, p. ^ J, 
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end. The contrail is too great, not to catch 
the reader's attention. Why were fuch a con. 
liderable nmnber of children almoft conftantly 
in health ? Tliey enjoyed regular and whole- 
fome meals. Tliis was fomething ; but not alL 
Neither was their dietfo fimple as many might 
fuppofe ; nor muft the caufe be fought in the 
reftriftion of quantity; for thefe young perfons 
ufually ate more than is cuftomary in private 
houfes, becaufe they had better appetites. 
The fituation. is healthy, and the water whole- 
fome ; but not more fo than in many other 
places. Something, too, might be attributed 
to their clothing. They were equally as much 
ftrangers to caps, hats, furs, waiftcoats, worfted 
ftockings, lined Ihirts, neckcloths, and garters; 
as to featherbeds, the place of which was fup- 
plied by mattreffes of ftraw or horfehair. All 
thefe things, unqueftionably, had a beneficial 
efFed; on them ; as well as the attention paid 
to their health by their fofter-fathers : but the 
ground of it is chiefly to be fought in the 
daily exercifmg and hardening the body. This 
it is that preeminently ftrengthens the fkin, 
the mufcles, and the nerves; keeps up the 
circulation of the fluids in it's due couife; 
fortifies againft the weather ; excites appetite ; 
promotes digeftion; and renders even com- 
pound 
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pound viands innoxious; verifying the proverK^ 
nothing is poifon to the healthy Aofnach. 

Serenity of mind is the immediate confer 
quence of health of body. Deprive a maii 
of this, and he is at once impoveriflied, hvs 
mind is palfied : to him Nature appeals a wil- 
dernefe ; the Woiid, a vale of tears : benevo-^ 
lence toward his fellow-creatures gradually 
vaniihes from his heart; the indulgence of 
affedion^ and the welccnne of cheerfulness^ 
are (Irangei^ to him ; his mind is engaged in 
a perpetual confli^ with melancholy prefen-* 
timents, and gloomy care^i With it fells the^ 
grand pillar of his health* But what is to be 
tliought of children, of boys, of youths, in 
the garb of melancholy, with the forced finite 
betokening woef of young men without 
cheerfulnefs, at an age when all around them 
Ihould be Paradife? The foimation of their 
minds, their progiels in knowledge^ the 
moulding of their heart, and the welfere of 

their body, depend on gayety and peace. 

Enough ! If gymnaftics produced nothing 
but healthy and cheerfulnefi, affuredly the 
praftice ought to be univerfelly adopted. 

2. Hardinefsy an impraced direQion of tht 
pajionsj and more manltf fentimentSn 
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The day of our birth introduces us ihto the 
midft of dangers, the multitarious operations 
9£ the eleinents, of living beings, of events i 
we feel them incellantly, as long as we exift; 
uid it is not in our power to efcape them i it 
behoves us, therefore, to leam to re^Ji them* 
For this Jlrength and firmnefs of body and 
mind are necelTary. As not our welfare 
merely, but our very exiftence here depends 
on thefe qualities, they aje undoubtedly tiw 
nu^ important, that man can poflels. Man 
was created in his prefent fituation by the 
deity himfelf ; and can it be fuppofed, that he 
ihould not poffefs from nature the capacity for 
a ftabihty neceflary to maintain him in it? 
Every tiling that deftroys this capacity is called 
enervation. What is it that enervates us ? It 
b foftening fenfuaiity, ufually called by the 
gentler name of refined manners, which over- 
runs the foil of Europe with oriental lux' 
uriance. 

Every creature ftrives aftei- what is plcafing 
to it. The dcfpot inftinft impels tlic bi'ute 
to fcck as pleafant what it prcfcribes. 
Here we find rigorous neccHity, founded on 
the ftru£lure of the animal machine, as well 
as on it's deftination : yet man tames the ele- 
phant and the beail of prey, and teaches them 
tricks 
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tricks for amufement ; yet he feeds the eagle/ 
the feamew, and the ftork with bread alone f 
the cow, with dried fifh : he binds infiin6i ia 
the chains of habit. Habit, therefore, is pa-» 
raniount to inftinft. In man inftitfft has Httle 
force ; every thing that is pieafing to him i* 
rendered fo by habit, 

A young efquimaux, remote from Labrador, 
ate Toaft beef at an englifli table : but with 
what raptures did he behold a feal cut up! 
Obedient to the impulfe of appetite, he ran 
to it, caught the warm oil as it flowed from it 
in both hands, and gulped it down with the 
exclamation : * O caiTy me back to my dear 
native land, where I may have my bellyfiil 
of this !' Never perhaps Was wiih more ardent : 
yet afluredly the palate of an european would 
have found nothing pleafmg in a draught of 
warm feal oil. I knew a boy, who ufed to 
Aide barefoot on the ice. A perfon having 
compaflion upon him gave him a pair of ilioes; 
but when he wanted to Aide, he pulled them 
off. Think of a man in boots lined with fur f 
Hence we may deduce the following confe* 
quences : 

What is pieafing depends merely on habit^ 
and the modification of our fenfes 1$ entirely 
it's work. 

Accord-' 

9 
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Accordingly, it is neither barbarous, nor 
Tcyere, to accuftom the young citizen of the 
World, who has yet no habits, to any thing 
we pleafe; however repugnant it may be tp 
our feeliiigs^ which have acquired an oppoiite 
bias: This is confirmed by repeated expe- 
rience : the train-oil of the efldmaux, and the 
coffee of the european ; the tobacco which 
th£ lailor chews on either fide of his mouth, 
'and the fweatmeats which the Uttle voluptuary 
difiblves on his tongue ; the cold ice, and the 
Warm furred boots ; the hard bed of the poor, 
and the dd^r^wn of the rich ; the effluvia 
of the ftabk^ and the perfumes of a lady's 
chamber; th6 refllels aftivity of the indui^ 
trious^ and the darlmg rqpofe of the indolent: 
all thefe are perfeftly equal to the ffenfes of 
man, when he has to accuflom himfelf to 
them, if he have not previoufly imbibed an 
oppofite habit 

Parents, it is your duty to take upon you 
Hie guidance of your children's fenfes, and to 
conduft them uniformly in that dire6Hcjn, 
which leads to manlinefe and ftrength of mind 
and body. Gymnafiics unquefiionably afford 
no flight iBcans of approaching this end, more 
nearly than has hitherto been done. They 
lead the pupil into the open air, where, in the 

M ardour 
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• 

ardour of exercife, he is regardlefe of rain and 
wind, heat and cold * ; where he fteels his 
mufcles, integuments, and nerv'-es ; where bo- 
dily fatigue of various kinds becomes pleafant 
to him ; where he acquires what we term man- 
Knefe ; where, in! ihort, he is mofre and more 
inured to deceive from the hands of Pi-ovidence 
the troubles of life with manly patience and 
aftivity, becaufe he has not merely learned to 
endure, but to feel pleafure in exercifing his 
{)owers in endurance. 

Thus man appears in a great and amiable 
point of view. Not fo, when he is early etifee- 
bled by an enervating fyftem of education, and 

* * If yon would inftruft me farther refpcfting the 
objeA of gyranaflics>' fays Anacharfis the fcythian to 
Solon, in Lucian, * let us go yonder into the (hade. I 
confefs to you, I cannot fupport the heat of the funfhlne 
on my bare head ; and I left my hat at home, that I 
might not walk about among you greeks in a foreign 
drefs. I am aftonifhed, thai you, a man in years, do not 
fweac with the heat l^ker me, that you do not regard it, 
that you never feek the (hade.* * My dear Anacharfis,*^ 
anfwered Soion in the following words, ' for this I am 
indebted to gymnalUcs, which you hold in fuch contempt, 
oi /xaTAtoi yti^ tiTo» «^foi, a Avaya^if x«t at trvfiX**^ '^f vnXi^ 

ru afwvrrt^iof wa^t^ai v^oi ra^ t» «X»« CoXotf , km wk m tnXif 
^M/Ai6a, oq rvif axr^ta y.vhvan *«$ww<rSflH tu{ xi^oXuf, LttCiaiU 

Anachars. Se^^. 16. ' 

when 
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Vhen we render ouifelves obnoxious to the 
reproach of Theano: * you bring up your 
children as if they were the offspring of Sar- 
danapalus : their manhood is unbraced by the 
immoderate enjoyment of fenfual gi'atifica- 
tions; What will you make of a boy, who 
cries if he have not food the moment he 
demands it, and who continually requires the 
mod favouiy dilhes at table ; who is melting 
with heat in fummer, and quakes and llmdders 
at the cold of a frofty day; who is fulky 
under reproof, eni^aged if every thing do not 
inftantly yield to his will ; and pouts till his 
palate is gratified with whatever it craves; 
who waftes his time in the idlenefs he loves, 
and fauntcrs about a whining, felfifh creature ? 
Children fpoiled by indulgence grow up to 
flaves. Away with fuch fenfual gratification ! 
accuftom your children to hard fare, let them 
fupport hunger and thirft, heat and cold. By 
thcfe means alone the aftive powers of th^ 
inind will become ftrong and manly. To 
young people labour is the foretafte of their 
more perfeft future zeal for virtue: well 
watered with this, the plant of virtue will 
ftrike the deeper toot into the ground *. ' 

• Froin the lettfer of Theano, the wife of Pythagora«i 
to her friend Eubula; The whole ' epiftle may be feen in 
Fr. Gedicke's Arifloile, 8c Bafedow; 
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It is fcarcely credible how far the body mtf 
be rendered proof againft all weathers, and 
againft even violent exertions, by daily ex- 
ercife. Experience has taught me, that we 
aFC in general very ignorant of what children 
can bear, and truft to them much too little ; 
from which ignorance arifes the tedder care, 
that enervates our offspring. Who would 
fuppofe, that boys of five or fix years old 
could take a journey on fi^ot of fuU five houm 
ktigth amQiig the mountains ? Yet I iaw thi^ 
done by two princes, at the command of their 
noble parents^ who are fupef iour to the pre- 
judices of education'. I faw a company of 
lK)y8y from eight to fourteen years of agc^ 
perform a journey of nineteen hours, not 
including the time fpent in meals, during the* 
heat of a fummer^ day alld the darknefs of 
night, without the flighted bodily inconve- 
niem^e accruing from it to one of them. I 
know that this cotnpany of fixteen or twenty 
boys were wetted t© the (kin on fimilar excur- 
fions in the latter end of autumn without tlic 
leaft injury. Accuftomed tO' bathe, they are 
not afraid of the water, when the ponds are 
already frozen over. I once beheld fourteelv 
of them break througli ice of fix or eight 
inches thick, and bathe in the opening thus- 
mad^ 
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made, as a proof of their hardinefs. In 4 
Teverely cold day m January, a l^y, of his 
own accord, laid himiielf down in a brook, 
which does not eafily freeze on account of the 
velocity of it's ctirrent ; and continued in it 
till his flcin was of the rednefs of fcarlet 
Often have I been delighted to hear this or 
that boy or youth, particularly the amiable 

V. d. B , fay, during his gymnafiic ex<* 

icrcifes, * I will not eat or drink, till I have 
'maftered fuch a thing;' and no one ever broke 
his word. For the latis&dion of certain 
perfons let me add, as a proof <^ the un<* 
lequivocalnefi of this manly fenie, that the 
fame youths have frequently performed feden- 
tary and tedious taiks with equal zeal, and 
peVer ftirred from their feats, till they were ac- 
compli(hed. 

Room will not allow me here to enlarge 
farther on this fubjeft ; hear once more what 
a. phyfician fays. 

* The gymnaftics of the ancients deferve to 
be fedulouily {ludied, and introduced with 
fuitable alterations. I am perfuaded they 
would prove excellent meq^ns of rendering our \ 
men and women, youths and maidens, boys 
4nd girls, whom fentimentaUty has enervated, 

M 3 once 
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once more healthy, ftrong, and hardy *. ' Is it 

notpoffible, again to bring ftrength of nerves, 

and manlinels of mind, as much in vogue, as 

weak nerves and fentimentality have been for 

years the faJJmnable difeafe ? 

3. Strength and addrefs — courage and pre- 

fence of viind iJi danger. 

That thefe quahties may be promoted by 

gymnaftics, needs no proof. It is a truth fo ge-: 
neiully acknowledged, that it is commonly fup- 
pofed to be the fole end of gymnaftic exercifes. 
I flatter myfelf, that I have confiderably en- 
larged this confined notion, in the courfe of the 
prefent chapter : fo that, when any exercife i^ 
recommended, the queftion vnW no longer be 
urged, againft what particular danger or diffi- 
culty in common life is it intended to guard ? 
Difficulties and dangers depend on an infinitely 
cliverfificd combination of citcumftance% and 
in confequence are infinitely varied, fo that 
we can take account only of the moft com- 
mon : but every exercife muft be generally 
valuable, which contributes in any way to 
form the body, though we are not able to 
difcern how it may prove ferviceable hereafter 
againft this or that particular danger. 

* Gruncr's Alman: cb futr Jerzte, * Almanac for PhyH- 
dans, &c.' r/8j, p. 46. 

4. Aciwity. 
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4. AQhity. 

hdi us confine a man, who is even greatly 
difpofed to be induftrious, in ^ tight, handfome 
dreft, compofed of materials that may eafily 
be fpoiled, and he will lofe all defire of 
working. He feels himfelf indolent, and in- 
difpofed to do any thing; he is afraid of 
filing the beauty of his clotbes. Thus his 
former aptitude and inclination to work will 
be deftroyed for the prefent, by the helpleffnefs 
to which his drefe has reduced him *. 

We have a drefs, that fits clofer to us, than 
any a taylor ever made : I mean the body. If 
it's mufcles be not exercifed, and it's nerves 
ftrengthened, from the earlieft years ; if it be 
not healthy, and full of energy ; it's helplelT- 
nefe will operate but too eafily on the mind ; 
which will lofe all defire of being adive in a 
cafe fo incommodious, and to proteft which 
from danger it muft be ever watchful. Here 
is an infurmountable helplelsnels, which at 

* Though this truth is inferted here merely as an 
example, I cannot let flip the occafion of exhorting all 
parents, in the mod prefling manner, never to drefs oat 
their children in fine clo^ies as they are called. They 
are fully capable of giving fuch a turn to the charadler 
of the future man, as it would otherwife have never re- 
ceivjed. 

M 4 . firft 
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firft feems indeed t» extend only to fa|odily 
aftivity, but Mrhich gradually infli6i8 a lame- 
nefe on the mind, from which it will never 
recover. Our own feelings tell ua, that, fop 
the exercife of thinking, the body is requifite 
to the mind. Sluggifhnefe of body neceffarily 
aife6is the intelledl ; and an habitual difu^fe of 
the phyficial power too eafily deflroys the 
fpiritual and moral. At bottom is it any thing 
more, than that idleneft is the root of all evil ? 

If, then, it be poffible, to preferve and 
fortify the health, to harden the body and 
give it ftrength and addrels, and to render 
the mind ferene and enterprifmg, by means, 
of gymnaftic exerafes ; we then lay the foun-. 
dation both of corporal and mental a6Uvity. 

5, Improvement of the bodily form— an4 
beauty of* mind. 

It is univerfeUy acknowledged, that tho 
greeks were eminent for beauty, and fyn>- 
metrj' of form. In my 0]>fnion, this is afcri- 
bable to their happy clhnate^ excellent work^ 
6f art *, dreis, and way of life ; though their 

gymnaftic 

* I w<m\d jipfMcat ^o thft MadontMi of catholic coandici. 
The caft of coiintenanct# thac previib aaKHig the auudeaa 
of Fulda, bears rKe fame relation to the phyfiognofli^ ttf 
the pedant girls of EicU^Mji as the reprefeotations of 

the 
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gymnaftlc exercifes had a particular influence 
on it. The limbs were as far from being 
idefQrmedy and the phyfiognomy disfigured 
by opptefllivc labour, as this fi'om acquiring an 
inexpreffive vacancy, and thofe from being 
relaxed, by fofl and effeminate repofe. All 
tiie limbs enjoyed freedom and motion, judir 
cioufly adapted to the conftitution of the 
body. Not on|y were they all exercifed, but 
thofe mqre efpecially which mofl required exr 
ercife, to keep them in due equilibrium with 
the others, ivith regard to their flrength and 
bulk. Thu^ they grew to their natural pro- 
portion; thxjfi the mufcles fwelled up to a 
beautiful and manly firmnefe ; thus the features 
pf the boy and youth were formed, under 
CQnf^ant eniploynient of the mind, and cor-? 
poral exertions infpiring valour, to the real 
beauty of the iqafculine countenance, the ex- 
preffion of courage and qnderfianding. Nay 
they even underflood the art of fupplying 
flefh where it was wanting ; if, as I imagine, 
the want were occafioned by defed of circu- 
lation : fat people were rendered lean ; and 
thofe who were too lean, flefliy; partly by 

the Virgin Mary at Fulda bear to thofe in the Eichfeld 
fhurches. 

means 
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* 

means of adlive exercifes, but more partiou 
krly by friftions *. 

It is not fo with us. For one well propor- 
tioned map we have always a cpnCcJerable 
Bumber more or lefs deformied, ip one refpeft 
or other. I would not maintain, that our 
climate has any influence in this : I am per?? 
fiiaded, it is fufficiently fiivourable. Our 
works of art have probably more efFeft. Our 
public places are for the moft part deftitute 
of thcfe decorations: very few exhibit any 
ftatues ; and in thefe fpw our heroes are often 
drefled in the french faflijon. The greater 
part of our engravings, far from being calcu^ 
lated to imprint the idea of true beauty on 
the national mind, are much more fuited to 
corrupt it. Our drefs operates far more power- 
fully. I will fay nothing of ftays ; frorji wbiclj^ 
dilgufting fafhion found fenfe promifes foon to 
emancipate us : but there are other things, 
which in a fimilar manner prevent the free 
developement of the body and liml)6, and 
confine us in our ufe of them. What rational 
purpofe have we men in view, when we fetter 

• Galen, on the Art of prcfcrving Health, Book II, 
ch. 6, fpcaks at the outfet of friflion, employed for the 
purpofe of augmenting or diminifhing the flcfh. It is 
npiiccd in various other places iikewife. 

the 
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the neck, the breaft, the knees, the hips, and 
the thighs * ? I know no other reafon, than 
that we conform to the fafhion, becaufe it has 
become a fefhion. Think of it, however, as 
applied to youth in the fiiU period of their 
growth ; and you will perceive, that it hinders 
mechanical movement, checks the fpread of 
the limbs, and obftrufts the circulation of the 
fluids. This is fUfficient of itfelf to keep par- 
ticular limbs finall and weak, or to force them 
out of their natural fliape. The receipt is : 

* * Our neck is furrounded by a paltry bandage, which 

could have been invented only by fome awkward furgeon, 

who wilfaed iirfl to ftpp the circulation through the jugular 

veins, and then open them : our fhirts gird the neck and 

wrids : a tight waiAcoat mails our body: a pair of breeches 

engrafps our loin$ : our knees are bound with garters and 

knee-bands: and oar feet are crammed into fhoes, which 

go near to deprive them of feeling and all power of 

motion. 
' He who has long lived confined in a ftrait cafe lofes 

at length all muicular power, and becomes a doll, as mofl 
of our city beaux and belles are.' Frank's Med. Pol. Vol. 
III. p. 727 aijd 730. 

[Permit me to obferve, the prevailing fafhion of panta- 
loons or troufers, when not kept up by a tight waiftband, 
but by fufpenfors paffing over thefhoulders, with half boots, 
when fufficiently roomy, and with flexible ibles, is a flep 
toward the removal of fome of thefe obje^ions, highly 
(o be commended. T.] 

to 
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to have flcnder legs, knees, ^nd calves, con* 
fine then) with garters, kneebands, and tight 
boots ; to cripple the feet, wear narrow flioes ; 
to ftraiten the cheft, and prevent the fi-ep pro* 
jeftio.n of the fte^non, compreft them with 
tight clothps, and keep them clofely covered. 

What Weffings may iotelligent families 
difFufe among mst^ikind ! what a good example 
may they give by ^. better chofen drefe for 
youth ! 

I now come to the chief poiiit, our niHiy of 
fife : but I muft confider it only in one reipeft, 
that is, as it regards the movpiT)eat apd p^r 
ercife of the limbs. 

We have feeble mechanics; with i^indle 
flianks, becaufe they do not ufe their legs j 
with flender hands and arms, becaufe they 
employ them only in work fit for ladies ; with 
narrow, pinched chefts, heads inclining, and 
backs bowed, becaufe they fit a great deal. 
The fame may be laid of people of fuperiour 
ranks, particularly the learned. In fhort, 
their bodies, if not completely ruined, are 
altogether devoid of fynimetry, from want of 
fiwvcment. Othei^s aie iiifl^ heavy, una4roit, 
and crippled, from an oppofite caufe, fircMU 
exccflive lal>onr. In thefe the phyfiognomy 
indicates immoderate exertion, which has dif- 

figured 
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figured the mufcles of the face, and ftamped 
on them the indelible impreffion of llaviili toil: 
in thofe it announces a body debilitated, and 
ill at eafe. Do we not meet with coarfenel^ 
of feature more frequently in the country, than 
in cities ? 

I am here fjxjaking of adults, in whom 
little alteration can be effefted ; but I adduce 
them only by way of example. If we treat 
youth in a fimilar manner: if, during the 
period of their growth, the time when Nature 
is labouring to develope their different limb» 
in due proportion, we treat them improperly, 
^nd counteraft Nature's efforts by too much 
fitting and repofe, or by immoderate exertion, 
how fliall their bodies retain their fymmetry ? 

Both extremes muft and will be avoided in 
a good education. This takes care, that youth 
do not fit too much : it gives ftrength and 
elafticity to all the mufcles by moderate ex- 
ertion : it invigorates the growth, and promotes 
the fymmetry of the body, by a regular cir- 
culation of the fluids : it imparts to the phy- 
fiognomy opennefs and gayety, fomewhat of 
manlineis and courage, with a (light tint of 
pleafing dignity and an enterprifing ipirit. 

All this is in a great degree attainable, if 
not in every inftance completely, by the daily 
ufc of pleajirfg esc rcijesj begun in early child- 
hood : 
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is prefent with me, but how to perform I fliid 
not ' 

Perfofiharice requires the power df aQibh j 
and to exert this power, the body is ufually 
of prime importance: it muft be ftrong, 
healthy, and adtoit, before • performance is 
pra&icable. Hei-e then the connexion between 
morality and gymnailics is cleajr and incon^- 
teftible* 

But this fubjed admits of other points of 
contemplation^ Through the means of the 
body wc acquire our perceptions and ideajs : 
their modification depends on itf and from 
them our views are derived^ Thus here again 
there is connexion between morality and the 
condition of tlie body* On this futged:^ 
which I have already noticed (p. 79) much 
may be fjiida In a word, our moral health 
and energy are commonly the refult of our 
phjifkal health ^ndjirengthi and our moral 
failings are often nothing moie than confc-^ 
quences of our bodily defers *. The fifmnefe 

• ' Phyfical decline and moral depravity arc intimately 
connefled ; and thofe laws, which are requifite for the 
prefervation of health, fcrvc alfo to prcfcrve and improvcf 
the morals.' Doublet, the phyfician^ Si^e H«ftland^d 
NniifiB Annaln der Frtmzetfifchtn Jrtme^wide, * Modem 
Annals of Phyfic in France/ Vol. If, p. 395, 

and 
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lUki equanimity of a man under all circum- 
fiances, his courage in defence of the truth, 
the magnanimity with which he encounters 
every thing, even the elements therafelves, to 
lave a felloMxreature, his intrinfic benevo- 
lence, &c., are more or lefe the refult of his 
bodily heakh and ftrength. There aire feeble and 
mfirm yet patient fufierers of great moral 
energy, it is true; but we admire them precifely 
fcecaufe they are exceptions to the general rule; 

Laftly, if we confider gymnaftics only as an 

innocent mode of' en^loying our time^ as a pre^ 

feroatvoe againft the dangers of idlenels, of 

how much advantage may they be in a moral 

view 5 

The complaints refpefting want of amufe- 
ment for youth are general : but for this we 
ourfelves are to blatne; fince we commonly 
attend only to one branch of their adivity> 
that of the mind ; I might almofl fay, that 
of the memory and imagination alone : the 
other, equally important, that of the body, 
we leave to chance ; and when this introduces 
no occupation, we find the circle of youthful 
employments too contraded. In trtith, if 
gymnaftics ferved only to withdraw youth 
from cards, pernicious books, and the like; 
if they rendered it ihc preoaUmg fajhion among 
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Touth to feek their chief paftime, and the 
principal delight of their leifure hours in cor- 
poral excFcifcs, they would certainly do inuch^ 

The greeks already had this important 
objecl in view in their gj^mnaftics. * Onr 
Toung men are exercifed/ fays Solon to Ana- 
charfis, in Lucian, ' partly for the purpofe of 
rendering them valiant AvaiTiors. But then 
they are "likewife fo much the better citizen* 
in time of peace : they do not contend in 
trifling things; idlenejh does not lead them 
into fcandalous debauchery ; they fpend their 
leifiu-e hours in thefe exercifes *•' 

I fliall likewife recommend to ferious con- 
fideration, what Boemer fays. If, Avith proper 
attention to diet, both in eating and drinking, 
with* the due promotion of a free, tranquil 
and moderately brifk circulation, * the body 
be diligently exercifed in \^rious. ways in the 
open air, and fortified agaiwft the impreflion- 
of foft fentiments, the boy will grow up to ar 
youth, the youth to manhood, without per- 
nicious and deteftable propenfities finding any 
place to take root. ' 

6. Acutenefs of the ftnfes^ truth of feeling, 
mid penetration of mind. 

. • Lttciaai Aoacharfii, § 30. . 

At 
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At our biith we enter upon the iilage of Jtlic 
World almoft infenfible. Our organs are 
perfe<5l ; but our capacity of peifetlion is iiiJi 
afleep. Impreffions from without awaken, it. 
by degrees; we learn to ufe our organs, to 
perceive with increafing facility and cleainels 
tJie impreflions we receive through them ; and 
our underftanding begins to exercife itfelf in 
judging of what we perceive by means of our 
organs. 

Thus the thinking faculty of man is gra- 
dually formed through the means of the body^ 
or through external impreflions: could wc 
keep thefe from it, it would lie in a profound 
flumber to all eternity. On the other hand it 
is equally true, that the developement of this 
feculty will take place with the more quicknefs, 
the -more we expofe it to thefe impreflions; 
thereby exercifing it's capacity of perception, 
and affording the judgment an opportunity of 
ianproving itfelf by means of exercife. Hence; 
it is evident, that the perfection of the un^ 
dcrftanding keeps pace with tlie expertncfs of 
the fcnfcs, or rather of the peiveptive faculty. 
But the more we bring our body into coUifion 
with furrounding objc6ls, that is, the more 
Ave exercife it; the more will it's organs be 
Sharpened, and the mental powers be ronfed, 
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to examiBe the various relations of thofe 
objeds to us> and inveftigate theif efft&s. 
* Would you cultivate the underftanding of 
your pupil, cultivate the powers it is to govern, 
exerciie his body continually, render it healtl^ 
and robuft, in order to make him wife and 
rational: let him toil, let him a6i, let hini 
run, let him ihout, let him be ever in motion, 
that he may become a man in vigour, and he 
will foon be fo in point of reafon ♦• ' 

From wh;at has been faid it is apparent, that 
true reafon, I do not mean the hyftcrical 
flights of genius, but what we call found fenfe, 
is not formed independently of the body ; nay, 
that a well framed and exercifed body is pre* 
cifely what facilitates and affures the proper per- 
formance of the mental fun6Hons f, Hoffman 
cured idiots by exercife: and according to 
Des Cartes, the mind depends fo much on the 
confiitution and flate of the bodily organs, 
that, if any means of iucreafing fagacity 
were to be found, they mufl neceffarily be 

* Emilios, Vol. II. 
f A rery remarkable inftance of negle£lcd caldyatioii 
of the body, and imbecility of mind arifing from it> miy 
be found in the Arcbi'ue dir ErzUbungskmide, * Records of 
Education/ by a Society of prafiical Tutors; Weiifimfels' 
and Leipfic> 1792^ vol. II, p. 190. 
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iouglit in the art of phyfic*. The followr 
ing thoughts of Hufeland I perufed with 
much pleafure. ' ]\f any obliquities of the 
moral fenie and underflanding are at bottom 
nothing more than maladies and diiTonances 
of the organs of fenfe ; and I am fully con« 
vinccdy that a healthy organilation^ and a 
natural diilribution and harmony of the 
powers, are the eflential foundations of that 
noble endowment, which is called found un- 
derflanding. As a phyfician I fhall be par- 
doned, if I think I have obferved, that on 
this account wit, genius, inflamed imagina- 
tion, enthuliafin, and the like, are far more 
frequent in our generation, than genuine na- 
tural fenfe, and reftitude of judgment; if I 
confider thefe fplendid qualities of the prefent 
day as ferious fymptoms of a difeafed and un- 
fortunate irritability of mind, not as burfls of 
energy; and if I venture to hope, that a 
healthier tone of mind may be expe6led from 
the continuance of a better and more natural 
treatment of the pfayiical man f . ' 

* Hofinann 4k Mttu tfiim. Corfor. Medicin., * Motioa 
;he beft Medicine,' § 9 : Cartefiiu dt Mtshedo, N® 6. 

. t Joitrnal dis Lmxus md der hidden » * Journal of lAixurf 
ai^ Faihion/ rjgt$ N '5, p. 226, 

Let 
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Let US, then, exercife the body. Without 
it we cannot think : it is the loom in which 
we weave the lovely web of thought. The 
better it is kept in order by ufe, the more eafy 
and certain will be our work, the more natural 
the web, and the more fhall we be able to 
extend and enlarge it : when it is deranged, 
our labours will be perplexed : ' a coftive 
habit, ' fays the prefident von Kotzebue, * may 
extinguifh the divine flame of genius.' 

One more very important objedl of gym- 
naftics I cannot pals over here, particularly 
as it is in fome meafure connected with the 
preceding. It is : 

Gymnajlics enfure the necejjary intennijffion 
of mental labour. 

The mind of a man, ftill more of a child, 
is incapable of long perfeverance in mental 
exertion. This is a generally acknowledged 
truth : to swhich I fhall add one more to tlie 
fame purpofe, which is lefs known. Young 
men, and thofe who are not advanced in years, 
if healthy and of warm conftitutions, arc never 
greatly inclined to mental exertion, till their 
bodies are to a certain degree fatigued, I do 
not fay wholly exhaufted. Till this fatigue is 
produced, their body has a preponderance 
over the mind ; and in this cafe it is a truly 

natural 
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-natural want, which cannot eaiily be filenced. 
Each mufcle requires exertion, and the whole 
machine ftrives to employ it's powers. This* 
is vulgarly called, to have no fit-ftill flefli. 
If the fatigue be once brought on, the call for 
bodily exertion is ftilled, the mind is no longer 
difturbed by it, and all it's labours are facili- 
tated. 

Our common mode of education pays no 
regard to this. Youths appear in fchool 
ftrengthened by deep and food, and too fre- 
quently, alas ! thrown into unnatural heat 
and commotion, a true intoxication of the 
nerves, by drinking coffee *. How is it pof- 
fible to fix the attention under fuch circum- 
fiances? The body requires afiion : if this be 
not allowed, it -will obtain it in filence, it will 
a6l upon the pafTions, and above all the fieiy 
temperament of youth will inflame the ima- 
gination. Thus attention flumbers. We are 
barbarous when we attempt to awaken it with 
the rod ; we require from innocent children 
what is unnatural ; we inflift pain on the body 
to prevent it's a6lion, yet activity M^as befiowed 
on it by it's creator, yet Nature renovates 

* In Germany coffee is very commonly druxvk for 
breakfaft^ and after dinner^ as tea is with as. T. 
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this aftivity every night. The mind is focm 
carried away by the whirlwind of corporal 
energies, and loft in the realm of chimeras. 

Here I fhall conclude this chapter on the 
objed of gymnaftics. I freely avow I am far 
from having exhaufted the fubje6t : but many^ 
perhaps, will think me already too long. 

To facilitate the contemplation of them, 
I fhall juft repeat the defirahle parallel between 
the qualities of the body and mind. 
Health of body — ^ferenity of mind. 
Hardinefs — ^manlineis of fentiment 
Strength and addrefs — ^prefence of 

mind and courage. 
Aftivity of body — aftivity of mind. 
Excellence of form — ^mental beauty. 
Acutenefs of the fenfes — ^ftrength of 

underftanding. 
Now let me aik : are not thefe obje6U fuited 
to our political inilitutions, to our manners, 
and to our ftate of civilization ? and are they 
not worthy tlie moft ardent endeavours of a 
cultivated people ? 

To tills it may juftly be retorted, are your 
gymnaftics calculated to produce them ? 
Try ally and hold fq/f that which is good. 

END OP ^ART r. 
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CHAP. I. 

DUALITIES, PLACE, AND DIVISION OF C0RP6RAL 

EXERCISES. 

THE purpofes already noticed muft 
determine the nature of the exercifes to be 
purfued. We are neither greeks, whofe little 
territory required to be perpetually defended 
againft the attacks of neighbouring greeks. 
Or remoter barbarians ; nor romans, addifted 
to the bafe art of lubjagating all nations, far 
and near. To lis, therefore, the fpartan 
kryptie *, and the roman gladiators^ are 
equally abhorrent. As little are we athletes ; 
and^ur youths lieed not dafli out their teeth, 
frafture their ribs, diflocate their limbs, or 
(Irangle one another. By our exercifes we 
feek to gaiti health, not to deftroy it ; to 
acquire hardinefe, not the infenlibility of can- 

* In the fpartan confutation there was a fecret law 
againft the helots, for the purpofe of inuring the youth 
to war. The ftrongeft and boldefl of their youths were 
feledled, armed with daggers, and fent to hunt thefe 
flaves. Every one they could mafter they flabbed to^ 
death. , 

O ' nibals; 
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liibals ; we drive after manlmeis and courage, 
not lavage rudeneis and ferocity. Our gym* 
naftics, therefore, muft he moulded to the 
ends we propofe to attain^ not to thofe of the 
greeks and romans *. 

Every one will readily afient to tbisr ; and 
all thofe, who have been apprehenfive, that 
they ihould find in this book a feries of extra- 
vagances, will begin to have more confidence 
m it But I fhall immediately proceed to the 
oppo/lte extrefne. 

There are many, who have been accuflomed 
to treatt their children with a tendemefe un- 
fuitable even to a iick chamber. Gellert s 
fable of the apes and bears aptly exhibits thefe 
parents. To fuch no kind of gymnaflicft can 
be adapted: for them, therefore, I cannot 
write. Their children muft neither run nor 
jump J for fear they fhould overheat themfelve^: 
they muft neither bathe, nor venture into the 
iliarp air; kft they ihould take cold: they 

'* I woolJ^ here Bave gone farther into this fobjeA, the 
difference between the ends propofed by the greeks, and 
by us, in gynnaftics : but I was apprehenfive, that the 
greater part of my readers would be little d^firoos of a 
diTcaffion of this branch of antiquities, tt&des, the 
htftory of gymnaftics b but a collateral OMifideHition in this 
work. \ 

t muft 
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touft do nothing in which corporal exertion 
is required, that they may not meet with fome 
accident 

I can no more fquare myfelf by thefe prin* 
ciples, than by the foregoing. Both are ex- 
tremes : the middle way alone remains. To 
keep to this upon the whole is not difficult : 
but, in purfuing it, to avoid every ftep that 
deviates, or Jeems to deviate from it, is often 
difficult, fometimes impoffible. In the ibrmer 
cafe I muft requeji indulgence ; in the latter, 
method and deliberation : for it will not be 
my fault, if a man fuppofe, that this flep or 
that is a deviation from the middle path, or 
if this or that exercife be carried to an extreme, 
through precipitancy or mifconception, while 
too little confideration is paid to the exercifmg 
party. 

Were I to give a definition of thefe exer- 
cifes, it would be: gymnajiks are labour in 
the garb of youthful mirth. 

We requ^ of this labour, that it fliall pro* 
mote Xhf^ circulation, and ftrengthen the 
mufcle^ and nerves : accordingly, it muft 
fometimes fet the whole body in aftion, at 
others particular limbs ; and muft induce fome- 
times more exertion, fometimes lefs, without 
a\*erftraining. 

O « We 
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Wp wilh gymnaftics to aft as prefervative* 
agaiBft effemmate fenfuality, and to fteel both 
the phyfical and moral man : and therefore they 
amft be connefted with labour; require pa- 
tience and perfererance ; admit not of eiver- 
Vating reft ; inure the pupil to more or leis^ 
pain, that he may learu to contemns it ; an4 
expofehimto the weather and theetements,. 
to harden the integuments, which axe defigned 
to proted the whole body. 

We wofild have them firengthen the body^ 
and render it adroit and agile : for which pur- 
pofes they muft poffefs fufficient cUfficulty^ to 
call forth the energies of the muicles and ten- 
dons > requiie a confiderald^ degree of fupple- 
i\eis of body ; and approach m fome meiafure 
the artificial 

They fliould exalt the courage, kafpire pre-^ 
fence of mind, excite and cheriih a&i^ity : in 
the praftice, therefore, there ihould be fomc 
portion of danger, fometimes in jine way> 
fbmetimes in another^ courageous perfe veranoe^ 
and a high degree of emulation* 

Beauty of form fliould be promoted by them; 
and of courfe they fliould be altogether different 
from the ftunting toil of the day-laboui:er : they 
fliould be no burden, to occafion diftortion of 
Idle ihape; but ihould operate uniformly on 

the 
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the whole body, or exercife now this limb 
principaltyy now that, to which exercife may 
be moft neceflary. 

Our gymnq/ium is, as far as is jM^icable; 
ihe open air. We would inure boys to thp 
variations of nature, where fair alternates 
with foul : to what purpofe, therefore, fliould 
we ereft fpacious edifices ? 

It is an engaging fight, to behold a com- 
pany of tender children and blooming youths 
engaged in bodily occupations : their natural, 
carelefs minds, their propenfity to be ever 
outdoing themfelves, their increafing powers^ 
and their aflivity, give us hopes, that we 
/hall hereafter fee in them aftive, fpirited, 
iifefiil men, in whatever fituation they may 
be placed ; and in fome degree warrant to iw 
their virtue and innocence- 

TTheir place of exercife is on the ikirts of a 
Wood. It is a dry turf, on which a few feat*- 
tered trees afford occafional fpots of fliade. 
Here and there rifes a little fandy hill : loftier 
mountains adorn the vicinity, and a brook of 
inoderate fize meanders in numerous windings 
through tlie plain, Jf the npighbourhooci 
afford a river likewife, nothing mor^ can be 
defired ; and we ipay well difpenfe with the 
fuperb gymnaflic ftruftures of the ancients t 
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but any open plax^e of moderate extent, and 
fuch are every where to be found, is fufficient 
for our purpofe. 

Gymriaftic exercifes^ as applicable to the 
purpofes of education, may be divided into 
three clafles : 

A. GymnqfUc exercifes properly fo called^ 
which are intended more for the improvement 
of the body, than for focial diverfion. 

B. Manual labours. 

C. Social games for youth. 

Thefe bodily exercifes I fliall firft reduce to 
a ^fyfiem^ and then defcribe in their order. 
There are many points of view, from which 
tthey may be confider^d and pranged. If we 
take for. this purpofe their ends^ I mean the 
various mental or corporal perfedions, which 
we promife ourfelves from them, our whole 
ftrftem would want folidity : if we look to the 
nature of the exercifes themfelves, and arrange 
them accordingly, dividing them . into pajfive 
and a&voey ferious and inoffenjicey we fliall 
have but a fuperficial divifion. Nothing re- 
inains, therefore, but to feek the foundations 
of a iyftem of gymnaftics in the human frame 
]tfel£ This is unqueilionably mod adequate 
to the nature of the thing, and of great utihty 
i)} pra£l|ce. Accordingly, \ fliould diftinguifli 
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the body into it's principal parts, and appro- 
priate' to every limb, and to every grand 
cnufde^ it's particular exercifes :. but veiy fe^ 
gymnaftic movements exercife only one mufcle 
^r one limb ; moft of them employ feverai ; 
and all, more or lefi, the whole body. Hence 
it follows, that we cannot well arrange our 
defcriptions of thefe exercifes after this ana- 
tomical order ; which would render it necef- 
fary, to repeat one and the iaine exerciie under 
difFerept heads, thus inducing ufelefs pro- 
lixity. Thus it appears to me far preferable, to 
exhibit at the clofe a fyftem of gymnailic exer- 
cifes founded on anatomical principles, which 
fhall facilitate the view of the whoje by it*s 
tabular brevity. 

Another mode of arranging thefe exercifes 
may be purfued, the generkal: and this I 
fhall adopt ; as it feems to me the moft na- 
tural, becaufe it does not feparate exercifes of 
a (imilar kind ; and the moft ufeful, as it affo- 
ciates more readily than any other with the 
method in which gymnaftics iliould be taught 
For example, the hanging by one hand is an 
elementary exercife of climbing ; and confe-^ 
quently, it is better to bring it under thi$ 
l^us, than, conformably to the arrange- 
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ments abovementioned, to confound it with 
thofe exercifes, which Ijtrei^hen the hands, 
arm3, and fhoulders, or to jumble it ajinong 
the difficult or eafy exercifes. Thus, in the 
courfe of the following work, exercifes of 
every kind will be found brought together in 
due order. 

For the fatisfadion of the admirers of antir 
quity, I muft here lay a word or two refpeft^ 
ing the divifion of gymnaftics among the 
gie(^ks. The whole education of a grecian 
citizen turned on two grand points, mufic and 
gymnajiics. Plato fubdivides both, an^ afligns 
two leading branches to gymn^ics: 1, ^(x^t^U 
faltation : and 2, vaA^j, conteft. 

Saltation, again, he farther divides into the 
imitation of the. decorouSj vicuiotix^ and of the 
indecorous^ favxn. The firft comprehends the 
warlike^ or ^pyrrhic, the peaceful^ and a middle 
fpecies, namely the bacchanalian dance: 

TToMfAixn or 'frvfflxj'lf tf^flfixn, and ft/^^io-Sur^f/bifvii, 

The firft was an imitation of the grecian 
taftics : the fecond was employed on all feftive 
occafions, as the expreflion of joy, happinefi, 
and gratitude. Each comprifed various forts 
of dances, and each was accompanied witli 
mufic. 

This 
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This cfivifion is made evidently in a moral 
view alone. Other ancient authors give three 
principal kinds of faltation *. 1. Cubifiics^ 
xvQifnfAa ; probably the art of tumbling. 2. 
Spheri/iics, o-pajpio-i?; comprifing all the va- 
rious modes of playing with balls, for which 
a diftinfl; part of the gymnafmm was appro- 
priated latterly by the name of «"^«if iruf «ov, and 
which had it's particular teachers, o-fai^irixoi. 
3. OrchefticSy «f x"^^^* properly fo called ; or 
theatrical faltation. 

Of paleJiricSf or the proper gymnaftic cxer- 
cifes, five fpecies only M^ere reckoned at fii-ft, 
whence they bore the name of the five games, 
vtpletixop. Thefe were leaping, running, throw* 
ing the difcus, darting the javelin, and 
wreftling. 

'AA^ctj voitaxiitiify iiffxcVf axokl^^ irctXnv, 

Boxings and probably other exercifes, were 
afterwards added, though the name of penr 
tathlan was retained. It is very likely too, 
that this appellation was not always under* 
flood as applying to thefe five exercifes exclu- 
fively, but to others in their ftead ; for many 
of great utility, which were purfued in the 
gymnafium as well as out of it, and feveral 

* See Mercuiisdis de Arti Gymnaftica, p. 1 1 8. 
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of which I ihall notice hereafter, were cer- 
tainly excluded from this iyftem of gymnailioi 
only at the beginning. 

Thefe contefts of the pentathlon were di- 
vided into feriom and inoffenjvoe^ into C«fiic 
and x«^i ftyMkK. JVreJiling alone was referred 
at firft to the ferions ; afterwards bosingy of 
later introduction, was added ; and then the 
fl-tnyxf ftlioy, or wrejiling and boxing crnnhined : 
the term of inoffenfive was applied to runnings 
throwing the difcmj leaping, axid Jaculation. 

All thefe exercifes, including thofe of ial- 
tation as well as the proper gymnaftics, were 
modified according to three different purpofes. 
Thus Galen divides the whole of gymnaflics 
into the warlike, injurious athletic, and truhf 
medicinal. The laft might with equal pro- 
priety have been temied the pedagogical, as it 
conOituted fuch an important part of educa- 
tion among the greeks. When very feverc 
cenfures of gymnaftics occur in ancient 
writers, they relate to athletics alone, which 
are as little to be defended as modem boxing, 
or the baiting of animals pradifed ia various 
parts of Europe. In a fragment of Euripides 
it is faid ; ^ among the thouiand evils of 
Greece the worft is the race of athletes.' 

Galea 
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Gralen * applies to their art the epithet of 
opprobrious^ and fpeaks againft it in many 
places with great aiperity f. 

Thefe fhi6iure8 include at bottom the ob- 
vious propofition: purfue gymnaJHc exercifes 
to lengthen life, but do not licefolely to purjue 
gymnq/iic eserci/es. The latter was done by 
the athletes, who, according to Seneca, fpent 
the whole of their days between oil and win^ 
in anointing their bodies preparatory to the 
conteil, and drinking after it was over. 

I now proceed to defcribe the exercifes 
themfelves : and firft of thofe that are properly 
gymna/Hc. 

^ Ad Thrafibalum^ c. 36, 37^ 46. 
f ' Undonbtedly eveiy well ordered repablic hates and 
deteftf ihb fort of art» which deprefles ill vital ftrength 
and energy, inducing no healthy ftate of the body, &c. 
L. c. cap. 46. 
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LEAPING. 



LEAPING ranks among the moft 
excellent of the gymnaftic exercifes: it 
llrengthens and gives elafticity to the feet, 
legs, knees, thighs, and indeed the whole 
fi-ame ; it braces every mufcle, invigorates the 
courage, incredibly improves the faculty of 
meafuring diftances by the eye, and gradually 
imparts fuch a command over the balance of 
the body, as tends greatly to fecure us from 
all hazard of any dangerous fall. In common 
life, too, where brooks, ditches, and a 
thoufand obftacles, may be paffed by a leap, 
the art is of no fmall utility. Our boys will 
not cry, when they come to a rivulet, but 
jump over it : refolution will make a part of 
their charafter, when they are grown up to 
men. 

Practice of the ancients. Leaping, ^Ajeaos, 
was a gj^mnaftic exercife of the greeks, and 
commonly reckoned among the pentathla. 
It was employed too, probably, as preparatory 
to war. They leaped either without loading 
the body in any manner : or thfiy held in each 
hand a leaden weight, fattened to a leathern 

thong, 
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thong, m}S%f ; or fometimes a finall, at others 
a large, plate of lead. Occafionally, too, 
they loaded in this manner the ihoulders, the 
head, or the feet. It has been fuppofed by 
ibme, that thefe weights were employed inftead 
of a ropedancer's pole, to preferve the balancq 
of the body more eafily, or rather to give 
more force to the leap. Arguments in fupport 
of this opinion are to be found in fome ancient 
writers ; for they affert, that the athletes could 
leap better with thefe weights in their hands, 
than without them : but furely this was not 
always their intention ; for when they faftened 
thefe lumps of lead on their heads, on their 
ihoulders; or to their kety it muft have been 
unqueftionably to render the exercife more 
difficult, and he was declared viAor, who 
could leap beft with the greateft load. Pro- 
bably, too, there was fomewhat of a medical 
purpofe in it : the exercife was rendered more 
laborious, to increafe the bodily exertion. 

For the reft, leaping was either in height, 
depth, or length. In the lafl cafe, the point 
from which the leap commenced was called 
palnf. Several leaps were taken one after 
another, and the conteft probably was, who 
who fliould fooneft arrive at the goal, tirxetiAiAtm, 
or beyond it: poffibly, too, the leaps were. 
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counted, and he won, who advanced hxiht^ 
in a given number of leaps : [or rather, per- 
haps, as in the latter cafe no goal would be 
neceffary, the point was, who ihould reach 
the goal in the fmalleft number of confecutive 
leaps]. There were other kinds of leaping 
pradifed, too ; as, for infiance, the jerking 
out the feet backwards ; trotting, or hopping 
with changing legs; and leaping on a (kin 
^lled with wine, and befineared on the outfide 
with oiL But to the modern praQke of leap- 
ing j which may be thus divided : 

I, without any afliilance, but merely by the 
exertions of the body and limbs : or, 

II, by means of a long (laff, a leaping 
pole. Each of thefe may be performed 

a. in height, 

b. in depth, 

. c. in length, 

d. in height and length at the fame time, 

e. in depth and length at the fame time. 
Confequently there zrejhejpecies of leaping. 
I. a. The leap in height ^ without a pole. 

1 . Preparatory exercifes. In this leap, the 
whole weight of the body is to be moved to 
a height from the ground, which requires 
energy in the feet, calves of the legs, knees, 

and 
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and thighs. To firengthen thefe^ the follow-' 
, iqg exercHes are to be employed. 

a. Hopping. Let the pupils fland in a linei 
about a ftep diftant from each other, with the 
breail. advanced, and the palm of each hand 
placed flat againft the hip joint of each thigh. 
The gymnail gives the word of command: 
prepare! begin! and immediately they com- 
mence the exercife, which conlifts in lifting 
each foot alternately, without ftirring from the 
place, and clapping the thighs with the hands 
at the fame inftant, all exa£Uy keeping time. 
He who does not accurately perform each 
motion is not mafter of his exercife. He who 
quits his ground, does not preferve his poflure, 
or faib in keeping time, performs it faultily. 
The gymnail muft attend to all thefe points. 
To animate the performance, a prize may be 
propofed, to be gained by him who holds out 
longed in performing the exercife exaftly. 
This exercife was not unknown to the greeks : 
they called it ir%iM. It was frequently prac- 
tifed by the fpartan women. Similar to 
this is 

j3. The ballotade. Every thing faid of hop- 
ping is equally applicable to this : but here, 
iuftead of lifting the feet alternately, they are 
both raifed at once with a quick jerk, fo as to 

ftrike 
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ftrike againft the pofteriours. This exercift 
is far more violent than the preceding. The 
greeks gave it the fame appellation of n-nJatt. 

y. Hopping on one kg. This very fimple 
exercife ranks among the moft violent To 
continue it for any time requires great ex- 
ertion ; and, like the t^vo preceding, ferves 
particularly to ftrengthen the lower limbs. It 
is eafily rendered interefting by emulation. 
We feleft a fpot of pretty level ground, a few 
hundred paces in length, in the place appro- 
priated to our exercifes. The gymnaft ranges 
his pupils, as before, in a line : he prefcribes 
the leg on which they ihall hop for that time, 
and gives the word to march. Immediately 
they all fet off upon one leg : prefently one 
gives out; foon a fecond is tired; then a 
thud; and fo on. The inexpert frequently 
cannot advance above the little diftance of 
thirty fteps : on the other hand, I have fre- 
quently feen robuft, experienced boys hop on 
above eight hundred fteps, over hillocks, 
holes, and wheel-ruts. Standing ftill is not 
allowed : or, if it be for a time, the leg on 
which they hop is alone to be permitted to 
touch the ground. He is the conqueror who 
proceeds fartheft, or who fooneft reaches a 
given line. This exerciie is frequently prac- 

tifed 
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tifed with regard to time alone; when the 
pupils do not quit their ground, ^and he is the 
viftor, who holds out the longeft. It is to be 
obferved^ as a general rule, that, after one 
leg has been exercifed, the other muft take 
it's turn. 

The former two of thefe elementary exer- 
cifes have a great refemblance to two others, 
the Jkipping aver a Jiring or a rope ; but as 
thefe have diiFercnt objects, they muft be de- 
ferred to a /fubfequent part of the work. I 
fliall farther remark, that the three exercifes 
abovementioned are not to be confidered as 
merely preparatory; for they will always 
remain genuine gymnaftic exercifes in them- 
fdves. 

2. The leap itfelf Proration. The place 
muft be fmooth ground for the length of 
twenty paces at leaft. It is not aniifs, if it 
be (haded by trees ; for then the pupils will 
not be fo foon fatigued : but it is alfo well, to 
have a place without any ; as this will inure 
them to the heat of the Sun. The ground fhould 
have a veiy gentle declivity towards the place 
of the leap, as this favours the execution of it : 
but it is likewife proper, that the gymnaft 
fliould occafionally fet his pupils to leap in the 
oppofite direftion, that they may be fenfible 
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of the effeft of the power of gravitation. If 
the pupils leap with a briik run of ten or 
fifteen paces* no part of the waymuft he 
flippery ; but leaft of all the place from which 
they begin their run, and that from which 
they rife to their leap. At both thefc places 
the ground fhould be ftrewed with rough fand, 
which will give a fecure hold to the feet. A 
larger portion of fand fliould be laid on the 
place where they pitch after leaping, that they 
may not receive too violent a Ihock, when 
their feet come into contaft Mdth the ground. 

The objed to be leaped over muft be fo con- 
trived, as not to be any hindrance to the free 
movement of the Icaper, other>vife he M'^ould 
be liable to break his fhins, or hurt himfelf in 
fome way or other. We employ for the pur- 
pofe the flight machinery reprefented Plate I, 
fig. 1. 

A B, CD, are two leaping pofts, ten feet 
high, provided with feet, B, D, by which they 
are fupported. Tlie pofts are marked with a 
narrow notch acrofe at the diftance of every 
foot: and each foot, from the fecond up- 
wards, is fubdivided into fix parts, of two 
inches each, by holes bored through the poft. 
a b is a ftraight rod or bar, not thicker than 
a man's thumb at the utmoft, and refts on two 
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iron pins c d, which are pulhed into the holes* 
Thus, the bar can be raifed higher and higher, 
two inches at a time, to regulate the height 
of the leap as may be thought proper. As 
the bar is not faftened to any thing, but 
gives way at the flighteft touch, it affords an 
obftacle by no means dangerous ; and as the 
height of the leap may be afcertained by feet 
and inches, the progrels of the pupils is eafily 
obferved. The bar a b, which is bed made 
of the ftem of a young fir-tree, fliould be at 
leaft nine or ten feet long, that the pofts A C 
may be placed feven or eight feet dillant from 
each other. 

A long white firing is flill preferable in 
many refpefts to the bar : for it is not fo eafily 
broken, and the diflance between the pofls 
may be increafed as much as you pleafe, which 
is an advantage. A leaden weight is to be' 
faflened to each end of the firing, to flretch 
it tight as it hangs over the two pins c d. 
This weight fhould be fiirrounded with hair or 
wool, and' then covered, that it may not do 
any injury to the leaper, if he fhould fail of 
clearing the firing. 

The exercife. 

a. Firji kind. The Jianding Jump. If you 
would jump with a run of fifleen or twenty 
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paces, the mterval mull be meafured and cli^ 
vided into the due number of fteps by the» 
eye, to which an art not yet acquired by the 
beginner is requifite. He will find it out, in- 
deed, if he be not altogether inexpert : but^ 
from attention to this, he will be apt to mife 
the proper place and mode of rifmg to his 
jump, and get a habit of jumping a>vkwardly. 
It is proper, therefore, to let the jump be 
praftifed without running at firft; and this 
mode of jumping fhould never be neglefted 
by the moft expert. The performance is luf- 
ficiently eafy. The leaper places himfelf two 
fteps from the bar. This point we fhall call 
a ; and the fpace between him and the bar, b. 
He leaps, with both his feet clofe together, 
from a toward b, on his toes. This prepa- 
ratory fpring ferves to call their elafticity into 
aftion, if L may fo exprefe myfelf From b 
he rifes inftantly, and fprings over the bar. 
This is not fo eafy, if the preparatoiy Ipring 
be omitted. 

p. Secotidhlnd. The running jump. Tlie 
ilriafter gives the word, prepare. ! At this tha 
leapers place themfelves ten or fifteen fteps ' 
from the bar. At the word, proceed! the 
foremoft begins his leap with a run. If the 
bar be not high, three or four may leap over 

it 
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H at ence. When all the pupils have leaped 
over it, the bar is raifed higher and higher 
by degrees, and Aich as fail to clear it are fet 
aiide. If the leape;: ftrike the under ilde of 
the bar with his toe$, it is a failure: if he 
merely touch the bar with his feet, lofe his 
balance, or negled; to preferve the proper por 
fition of his body, the leap is termed foul c 
on the contrary, when no one of thefe faults 
is committed, it is called clean. An indif- 
ferent leapejT clears a bar only die height of 
his hips ; a good leaper, one as high as the 
pit of the iftomach ; and this may be acconv- 
pliflied with tolerable eafe by any adive youth. 
There are many, who acquire the ability of 
clearing a bar as high as their fhoulders. Thus 
^he leapers may be airanged JQ dafles accord- 
ing to their ability. 

In learning attention is to be paid to the 
following rules and precautions. 

1. At firft the (landing jump mufl be prac? 
tif^d chiefly ; and the teacher muft fee, that 
the beginners raife their feet and knees in a 
Araight diredion, not fepsuating tlie legs from 
each other, or inclining them to either fide. 
For this reafon beginners mufl never attempt 
to leap over heights beyond their powers, eUe 
jtbey w^U acquire a habit of fuch faults. 
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2. The run muft not be too long ; other- 
wife it will fatigue the leaper to no purpofc. 
Ten fteps, and often lefs, are fufficient. The 
iirft fteps are a deliberate tripping on the toes, 
gradually quickened, and moft violent at the 
laft. Too long fteps diminifli the power to be 
excited at rifmg, and fetting off with too 
much fpeed occafions an arc of too great a 
circle to be defcribed in jumping, which di- 
minifhes the height of the leap. 

3. As the chord of the arc defcribed in 
leaping increafes in proportion to the height 
of the leap, the higher the leap is to be, the 
farther from the bar muft the leaper rife to his 
jump. 

4. In rifmg the body muft never be in- 
clined backwards^ but always forwards, as it 
was at the beginning of the run; and the 
leaper muft not pitch wholly on his heels, but 
chiefly on the toes and balls of the feet, that 
when he comes to the ground he may not 
receive a ihock through the whole length of 
his backbone. This is an important rule, ap- 
plicable to almoft every kind of jump without 
exception. 

5. ITie teacher muft place himfelf fome- 
times a few fteps before the bar, fometimes 
on one fide of it, tp obferve the leapers. 

Variations. 
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Variations. Leaping admits of great va- 
riety, which is very neceflary in this, as in all 
other gymnaftic exercifes, to maintain and 
anhnate the ardour of youth. I fhall mention 
a few modes of diverfifying it, to which others 
may eafily be added. 

An apple, or any thing elfe you pleafe, may 
be fufpended over the bar, to be caught by 
the leaper. Or the bar may be removed, and 
the apple caught, either in a Handing jump, 
or ^ running jump. The leaper may be re- 
quired to turn round from right to left, or 
ftom left to right, in the air, as he paffcs over 
the bar. Inftead of running, the leaper may 
hop, and clear the bar on one leg ; or he 
may hop over it ftanding. The hands of the 
leaper may be loaded, to render the jump 
more difficult. A couple of bags, filled with 
fand, are the bcft fubftitutes for the giecian 
poifers (aAlufgf). Laftly, the leaper, inftead 
of jumping over the rod, may jump through 
a hoop, held before him with caution, that is 

loofely. 

y. Vaulting. It is not eafy to give a fhort 
defcription of this exercife, which Ihall be fuf- 
ficiently clear, to enable any one to praftife 
it. Tolerably voluminous books have been 
written on the fubjed ; and I think it unne- 
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ceff*iy.to delinesrte the vaulting horfe, with 
It's ^ftufFed leather fei^t, or the various leaps 
pra6iifed with it, of which there are no fnldil 
pumber. The fundameiital part of this ex-r 
ercife confifis in placing one or both hands 
pn a fixed objeift, • as a wooden h6rfe, and 
throwing one leg over it in leaping fo as to 
beftride it, or throwing both legs and the body 
quite over it ; which may be done either (land-r 
ing, or with a run. Any one who has prac- 
|;ifed this mode of leaping, or feen it per- 
formed, may readily invent exercifes for it; 
and he, who has not, would not eafily under^ 
jland any delineations of it Fortunately it is 
pretty well knpwn, as it is taught in uioft uni^ 
verfities, or whoever there are riding-fchools ; 
for it |s ufually confidered, and with juftice, 
as a part of horfemanfhip. In the education 
of youth, however, it is fparingly introduced 
into a few places, pf obably becaufe it is con-? 
fidered as dangerous. But this I can deny, 
from experience, againft which nothing can 
be faid : for I have daily feen it praftifed by 
boys and youths for It long time, who have 
attained fuch a degree of eijipertnefs at it, a; 
aftoniflies fpeftators not accuftomed to it, yet 
not one of them ever received the lead injury 
from this e:^crcife. I am convinced, that it is 
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licajrcely poffiblci to acquire by any other mode 
of exercife, what may be accompliflied by 
vaxilting ; and that ilrength and pliability of 
Jbody, courage and prefence of mind, prefcr- 
vation of equilibrium and accuracy of eyiB, 
are promoted by it in an extraordinary degree : 
whence I cannot but wifli, that this exercife 
may by no means be omitted in a plan of 
flhyficBl education. 

Some of the moil fimple and ufeful modes 
of this kind of leaping I have introduced into 
my gymnaftics, and they will be found farther 
on, in the fedion on balancing : here I muft 
pais them over, as the defcription of the 
fleps preparatory to them cannot be given in 
this place. One fpecies of vaulting, however,. 
. muft not be omitted here ; which is 

a a. Leap-frog. This exercife, from it's 
continuance, requires confiderable exertion, 
and is very pleaiing tp youth, as it commonly 
affords much occaiion for laughter. It pro- 
motes bodily dexterity, and calls for ibme 
degree of courage, when a leap of tolerable 
length, ^as upwards of five feet, is requifite. 

The teacher places the company, whicl^ - 

fhould confiil of boys nearly equal in height, 

in a row, one behind another. Let thefe be 

reprefented by a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h. Each 

2 places 
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fdac^ his bands on his knees, and thus ftands 
m a bent pofition. The hands are to be fo 
plaee4 that the thumb may reft on the infide 
of the knee; the elbow muil be kept ftraight; 
and the chin muft reft firmly on the breaft- 
If the company be expert, a clear fpace of 
©ne ftride between the head of each boy and 
the hinder pait of the one before him is ^ fuf- 
ficient; if not, the diftance fliould be two 
ftrides. The exercife confifts in the hiftdmoft 
leaping over all thofe before him, one after* 
another. A begins. Taking a fliort prepa* 
ratory fpring, he places both his hands gently 
on bs back, and leaps over him ftraddling m 
fuch a manner, that one of his legs pafles on 
cither fide of b, whom he touches with no 
part but his hands. Having leaped over b^ 
he makes another preparatory fpring between 
b and c, and leaps over c in the fame manner. 
While a is leaping over d, b leaps over c, and 
tlius they all follow in turn. Every one, as 
fopn as he has leaped over all in the row, 
places himfelf at the end of it in the fame 
ftooping pofition, for the reft to leap over 
him, fo that a will ftand before h, b again 
before a, and fo on. If the company be expert, 
and ftand only one good ftep diftant from 
each otlier, the preparatory fpring is unne-. 
8 ceflarj', 
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ceffary, and the leaper continues to the end of 
the row without intenniffion. In this way 
the exercife proceeds with great quicknefi,. 
and affords much amufement. To acquire 
expertnefs in leaping high this Avay, the ex- 
ercife mull bq performed by two only. Thefe 
gradually {loop lefs and lefs, till each is able 
to leap over the other (landing perfeftly 
upright. 

Precautions. The teacher mull not allow 
big and little boys to exercife together ; as 
from this the former could derive no benefit, . 
and for the latter the preffure of the hands 
might be too much. 

When the leap is to be increafed, before 
the party is completely mailer of it, the 
teacher fhould place himfelf by the fide of the 
boy to be leaped over, in order to catch the 
leaper, if he fhould fail. 

II. a. The leap in height with a pole. 

This kind of jump requires much more 
courage, accuracy of eye, and equilibration 
of the body, than the preceding. It exer- 
cifes likewife the mufcles of the breall, 
fhoulders, arms, and hands, "^ which were in- 
ad;ive in that, vaulting excepted. 

PraBice of the ancients. I can find no 
mention of this exercife in any work on an- 
tiquities ; 
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dquities; yff, tiiat it was pradifed by th« 
ancients, is evident from a paflage in Ovid, 
where Neftor, to avoid the calydoniau boar, 
leaps upon the branch of an oak by the help 
of his Ipear *. i 

Prefent praBice. Preparation. This exer» 
cife is perfonned in the fame place as the leap 
without a pole, and with the lame apparatus, 
with the addition of a pole, from feven to ten 
feet longi not too heavy, but of fufficient 
ftrength to fupport the weight of the leaper^ 
as he jumps over the bar. 

Exeixife. TThe body, fupported by a pole, 
is to be fwung over a given height^ To efFeft 
this, the leaper graips the pole with both hii? 
hands, the right hand at the top, the left foipe 
diftance below it, as in pL J, fig, 2. In leapr 
ing the left arm fuppoits the weight of the 
body, the right fen'^es to draw it up. The 
leaper takes a fmart run of ten or fifteen fteps, 
in proportion to the height, places the lower 
pointed end of the pole ftraight before his 
feet, neither to the right nor to the left, one 

* ' Foditan et Pyliiis cilia trojana periflec 
Tempora : (ed, fumco pofita conaxnine ab hafta, 
Arboris infiluit, qax flabat proxixna, ramis : 
Dcfpcxitquc, loco tutus, quem fugcrat, hoftcm/ 

Mctaxn. VUI, ^66. 

or 
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or two feet on this fide of the bar, gives a 
good fpring from x x with his feet, which he 
affifis by raifing himftif with his hands, and 
^ngs himfelf to z z, in the curved line y, or, 
if the pole be of longer dimenfions, in the curve 
o, or p. , The leap is reprefented in fig 3 by 
fimple lines. The bar is reprefented by a b, 
the pole by c d. The hands placed 3t A A 
form the fixed point, round which the body 
of the leaper turns; and this confequently 
comes into all the pofitions marked with the 
lines A By till at length it reaches A C, when 
the feet again incline doMOiwards from C, and 
come to the ground on the other fide of the 
bar. The face of the leaper is now turned 
toward the place from which he rofe ; if it be 
not, the leap is faulty, of which more will 
be faid below. 

But what becomes of the pole ? Either the 
leaper, when he begins to fink from the pofition 
A C, lifb it over the bar ; or he puflies it 
back with the right hand, fo that it may not 
fall on the bar; or he does neither of thefe,- 
but leaves it in it's perpendicular pofition, and, 
catching hold of it beneath the bar the moment 
his feet touch the ground, draws it under it. 
This requires by far the moft dexterity. 

An 
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. An indifferent leaper cannot pafs a bar 
higher than himfelf : he may be faid to leap 
veil, who is capable of clearing a bar as high 
as he can reach with the points of his fingers : 
but many learn to exceed this. Hence we have 
a ftandard for claffing the leapers. I have 
feen many boys and youths leap over a bar 
from tMO feet and half to three feet t^*^© 
inches higher than their own heads, and one 
of five feet two inches high clear a bar eight 
feet four inches fiom the ground. 

Rules fof^ learning and precautions. 

1. Beginners muft commence with leaps of 
no srreat heisrht. It is not neceffarv to make 
tliem leap over a given height : it is enough, 
if the lear«er raife himfelf with the pole, and 
dcfcribe a femicircle round it with his body. 
In thefe trials the teacher muft take care, that 
the leaper always places his pole ftraight before 
his feet. 

2. In this exercife, in which the body is 
fwung half round the pole, the leaper muft 
not pitch in the direftion in which he rofe ; 
but he muft turn himfelf rouud in leaping, 
lb that, M'licn his feet come to the ground, 
his face muft look toward the place from which 
he took his rife. This turning will appear 
very natural, if you follow the movement of 

the 







the body in idea from x x to z z, in fig. 2. It 
is likewife of .great advantage : for when the 
body, which will be fomewhat bent, comes' to 
the portion A C, fig. 3, the belly will be down- 
ward, and thus the leap is more eafy, and 
thete is lefs danger of touching the bar, than 
when that part of the body which bends out- 
ward is next to the bar, as if the leaper in- 
tended to fit down upon it In confequence 
of this turning, too, the feet ftrike the ground 
with much lels violence. Praftice will render 
this rule perfeftly clear. 

3. Almoft every thing depends on the 
length of the pole from the lower point to the 
left hand being duly proportioned to the 
height of the leap to be performed. If this 
part, a b fig. 2, be taken too ihort, it will 
be difficult for the leaper to clear the height : 
if too long, more power muft be exerted, than 
the leap required. I have found, that this 
part of the pole fliould be taken from fix to 
twelve inches fhorter than the height of the 
bar. Thus a height of fix feet may be cleared 
when this part of the pole equals five feet fix 
inches, or only five feet: indeed it may be 
done if the whole length of the pole be fcarcely 
fix feet. 

4. The 
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4. The run fliould be ten or twelve Acp% 
beginning gently, and increafing it's velocity. 
The pole fhould be placed on the ground one 
or two feet before the bar, according as it is 
higher or lower. In rifing the knees and hips 
fhould be bent: when the leaper is at his 
higheft elevation, the whole body fhould be 
nearly flraight : and he raufl pitch, as in aU 
kinds of leaping, upon his toes. 

5. The pole muft not be cut out of a plank, 
as it would be liable to break ; but it mufl be 
a lingle ftick, flender and light, but flrong. 
Confequently a young fir is the beft for the 
purpofe. The lower end mufl be fuflSciently 
pointedj and the ground foft enough, to 
admit of it's entering a little way inta the 
^arth. 

I and 11^ b. The leap from a heighty with 
and without a pole. 

Little is neceffary to be faid, I apprehend, 
on the utility of this exercife ; which is fuffi- 
ciently evident, when the many occurrences 
in life, that may require it, are recoUefted. 
Fire may -drive us out of a window : an un- 
expefted ihock, compel us to leap from a 
height : hoifes taking fright may oblige us to 
feek our fafety by jumping out of a carriage. 
Unaccuftomed to fuch exertions, an arm or 

leg 
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leg is frequently broken. I have often feen boys 
leap down a height of nine feet without injuiy ; 
and I have known an iinpra6lifed yoiith fall 
from a height of three, and break his collar- 
bone. And certainly the moft important end of 
gynuiajdics is promoted by thi^ e>:ercife, for it 
eminently requires courage and prefeilCe of 
mind. 

The objeffc is, to accompiifh thle liigheft 
leap poffible, with the lead violence to the 
body. This depends on the quality of the 
ground, which ought td be fufficifeiltly foft or 
Ipriiigy, and on the management of the body 
itfelf For this purpofe a place fhould be 
choien covered to foriie depth with fand, or a 
foft, moift fod. For the height, a kdder,, or a 
portable fet of fteps, is fufficient for the 
expert : but a fandy hillock, on the exercife- 
ground, cut through, arid it's perpendicular fide 
iifed to leap from, is preferable. With this thie 
exerciie may 1^ begun liear the foot of the hil- 
lock, and the leaping place gradually advanced 
nearer and hearer to the fummit. Thus the 
leap may foon be carried to the depth of nine 
feet or mbre, and due equilibrium of the body 
prderved. But \y6 do not teft here : if the 
place be fo contrived, that we can lay hold 
with our hands, as in leaping from the lower- 
taoft branch of a tree, out of a window, or 

Q the 
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the like, we do this, let the body hang down^ 
and thus gain four or five feet 

In leaping down, the body niuft be bent 
together a little, in order that the fiiock may 
not be communicated in a right line through 
the whole back-bone. For the fame' reafon, 
the leaper muft not pitch upon his heels, but 
on the balls of the toes. Tliis nearly fupphes 
the want of elafticity in the ground. 

This kind of leap is much eafier with a 
pole. To Aide the hands down the pole 
during the leap, and thus diminifli the height, 
is an art eafily acquired : at the fame time the^. 
effcft of gravitation on the body is very much 
dirainiflied. 

One of the moft general precautions in 
gymnaftics is: not after meals. Of this I 
lliall fpeak hereafter: but I muft here more 
pajticularly urge the caution, never to leap 
down from a height on a full ftomach. Par- 
ticular care muft be taken of the tongue, too, 
in this exercife. 

I and II. c. The leap in lengthy with and 
without a pole. 

This exercife, alfo, is well adapted to 
young perlbns. It ftimulates their courage 
while it ftrengthens their muicles, particularly 
thofe of the legs and thighs, and gives agility 

to 
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to the whole frame; For our place of exercife 
we c^oofe fbft ground^ forfiewhaf moJft, \nd> 
well-covered with grais, of a fatidy foil. ' *W6 
mark the place of the rife (Jefminns a quo) by 
^ white rod, or fome other confpictibtis obj^ft ; 
and the diftance to be attained {terfninus ad 
quem)^ by another. The itialler fettles how 
far they fhall be apart, which at firft inay be 
five feet He places the leapers at ffrft a^few 
fteps from the neareft rod, gi*adually increaf- 
ing the length of the preparatory run as' far 
as fifteen fteps. The pupils leap one after 
another, till they h^ve all cleared the rods. 
The mafter then places the farther rod a foot 
or two more diftant, the leap is repeated,' * and 
thus they go on. WTieh f he pupils have car- 
ried this leap as far as th^y can, which is 
commonly to three times the length of the 
leaper, within half a foot, or a foot*, the fame 
exercife may be repeated with the leaping-^ 
pole. The proceeding here is e^taftly the 
fame as in the high leap with the p()Ie, only 
the arc defcribed is made as long as poffiHe. 

To render this leap more ferious, we (bme-* 
times repair to the brook, that winds through 



• An expert youth, five feet fiigh, ufually leaped 
fbar|een feet and half^ or fifteett feet; ^ 
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our play^ground, and leap over it in diiFerent 
parts, from the higher bank to the lowef, and 
from the lower to the higher. As boys arc 
not fond of being wet through, every one 
here takes care not to make a falfe leap. Tlie 
moft expert alAvays begins : the reft emulatq 
him, exert all their powers in the preparatory 
run and fubfequent leap, and acquire confi- 
dence when once they have fucceeded. Thus 
more is accompliihed here in general than on 
dry gp-ound; and I have feen many boys leap 
farther than three times their OAvn height *. 

Laftly we have recourfe again to the pole. 
It's length muft be fomewhat more than in 
the high leap, depending on the diftance to 
be cleared, the depth of the water, and 
height of the banks. Twelve feet may be 
a fufficient length. The pole is to be held in 
the ufual manner: the leaper takes a brifk 
run, fets his. pole a little beyond the middle 
©f the brook, and fwings himfelf in an arc 
of a large circle to the opppfite Tjank. By 
preffing the hands upon the pole, you may 
raife the body fo high, as to fwing nearly over 
the end of the pole. The more this is done, 

• The boy mentioned above, who mcafurcd &vc feet, 
leaped fixteen. 
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tTie greater the elegance of the performance. 
In coming down, it is eafy to throw youifelf 
a foot or two forwards, by moderate preflure 
againft the pde with the hands, and thus in- 
creafe the length of your leap. In this ex- 
ercife, it is neceflary, to meafure the diftance 
accurately with the eye, and be pretty well 
mailer of the balance of the body, wluch 
fwings fupported on a fingle point. Few learn to 
draw themfelves up fuliiciently with the pole ; 
but it is prafticable, to climb higher on the 
pole, by means of the hands, dining the leap, 
and thus obtain a greater length of radius. I 
have had the fatisfaftion, however, to fee 
feveral boys leap a diftance, in this manneri 
nearly equal to four times their height *. 

Both thefe leaps, with the pole and without, 
may be performed without any nm. Without 
a pole, the feet are placed clofe together, the 
body is inclined forward, and the leaper 
fprmgs away. With the pok tiie proceeding 
is the fame. 

Precautions. 1. The ground, on which 
the preparatory run is taken, muft not be flip- 
pery : the place from which the leap is made 

* The boy oientioncd before kas many ttmei deaied 
one land twenty ftet. 

Q 3 muft 
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muft in particular be .firm, and that vhere the 

leap -ends muft be foft. 

2. The leaper pitches chiefly oji his heels; 

asj if he were to pitch oi^ his toes, aft^^: a 

powerful leap, he would be in danger of 

falling on l^is uofe : biit as the body is bent 

in this leap, the ihock is not cqmmunicated 

through it in a ftraight line. The leaper muft 

^.ccttftpm himfelf, likewife, npt to flop the ve;. 

locity his body has acquired at once, pn the 

fpQt where he pitcjie^^, by (landing ft ill; but 

rather allow himfelf to take a few gentle 

lj)rings fprwapd, till the acquired velocity isi 

expended. This can be done, however, only 

where the ground will admit In leaping over 

a< brook it is often imprafticable, and in this 

dafe the leaper fhould pitch, more on his toes. 

'^ 3. , In- this leap, as ia all exercifes' of this 

kiqd, it is ahlblutely .neceflary, to rife with 

both teet tpgether, and not to msdce a ftepping 

jump, in which one foot goes before the other. 

ThiS'is dangerous, and niuft not by any means 

i)e allowed. 

- 4. Wlien this leap is . made, with the pole, 

it is not neceflary, to fwing the body rpundf, 

lis in the high lea]^. 

». Variety. Tiie continued leap. 
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If we would imitate the aHcients, we chooffj- 
a tolerably long^ even couife, and mark out 
thp jplace.frpm j^yhich to ftart. Here the young 
compefitors affemble, and pne of them begins. 
H3,ving^pl^ed his, feet, clofe to ^ach other, 
on,,thQ apppiut^d fpot, he fwings his arms 
backWfO'ds and forwards, his body a little bend- 
ii^, awlp't tl;ie7noft convenient moment lpring$ 
forward a^ f?ir , as Jie can. From the place to 
wl^icb l^e coines he renews his leap, without 
Hopping,, ancj t,h^s he proceeds. All the reil 
follow ln^. , ,Xhq ggal may be fixed, and in this 
cafe he who reaches it with the teweft leaps 
is viftpr: Of i^is no^ fixed, and the prize is 
obtained by Jiim, who advances farthdl in a 
gjLvepj^ixvwl^i: of leaps;, or by him who takes 
the greateft number of leaps in fucceflion. In 
tlve. la^ jcafe a^f^ntion .muft be paid^ that, a 
proper degree of exertion, is n>ade . in every 
leap. This exercife is fatiguing to the mufcles 



qf the thighs ; fifteen or twenty leaps breathe 
a^perfon* To bring other mufcles into aftion, 
thi& .continued . leap may be performed back- 
wards likewife«' * ^ 
; I and II. d and e. TTie leap in height and 
lengthy and^ in fleptk and lengthy at the fame time^ 

i). jSJl^tl^fe kinds.a^r^ only flight variations from 
tJie^ fofnaei-^ Jmt . natural jy. lequir? more ex- 

^ ^ Q 4 eition, 
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crtion, as the difficulty is double. The pre- 
paratory run niuft be executed with more 
force, if you would leap far and high at the 
fame time. For this p^rpofe we ufe the leaping 
polls mentioned above, with the ftring, or 
ba *, and pei^orm the leap, either with the pole^ 
or without it. The point of fife is determined 
of itfelf, from the nature of the exercife ; 
but that which the leaper is to attain mull 
be marked by a line drawn on the ground^^ 
which will determine the length of the 
leap * 

The leap in depth and length likewife re- 
quires a brilk run. This belongs to the moft 
violent exercifps, and cannot be undertaken 

* It appears to me, that this rule (honld be. reverfed. 
To pafs over a bar of a given height* and reach a given 
diftance beyond it, the leaper moft rife a certain diftance 
from the b^r it b true : but it is equally true, ihzt, if he 
rife at a giyei) diftance from a bar of a given height* ai^4 
leap over it, he muft pitch at a certain diilance beyond'it. 
Merely as an exercife the difference may not be much : 
but as the principal cafe, in which fuch a leap caq be of 
pra£Ucal utility muft be, where ^ perfofi wants to attain a 
given height from a given diftance, I think, that the point 
•f rife (hpuld be fixed, and this and thp height of the 
bar be the obje£hr of the leaper's attention. Still it wool4 
be beft, perhaps, to employ both modes occafiopallj; 
ipmetimes fixing the point of pfe, at others the point tq 
\ic attained. T. 
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urith feffety, unlefs the ground that receives 
the leaper be made perfeftly foft with hay, 
|lraw, or foine other material. This leap alfo 
piay be performed with or without a pole. 

He who is expert at the preceding exercifea 
^iU ki^ow how to perforin thefe advantagepuil^. 
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AMONG the means, which Nature 
has beftbwe^'on kninlals ^Itt^ghi^Sl* Tdr ^he '' 
prefervation of life, runnings fays Mercu- 
rialis, is the mod importint Since then it is 
poinded out to us by Natuie, it muft be in a high 
degree natural and innocent. It is very fingular, 
therefore, that- we ibould apparently do all we 
can, to make our children unlearn the art of 
running. Our earlieft phyfical treatment of 
them feems calculated to deftroy their aptitude 
for it ; in a little time, it is too often the cafe^ 
that the boy fcarcely dares look as if he 
wiihcd to run, we prohibit it fo ftrongly as 
vulgar: and when he is more grown up, 
Mannerlinefs fteps in, and prohibits it alto- 
gether. Medical prejudices and our own con- 
venience contribute likewife their ihare, and 
never allow our children to acquire a faculty, 
innocent in itfelf, and neceflary to every one. 
It is poiTible, that a perfon may get a con- 
fumption by running ; but the fault is not in 
the exercife, it is in the perfon himfelf, who 
runs without having praftifed, Negroes and 
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^ther lueti in a ft ate of nature run daily in 
puifuit of animals 'for food, with a d^ee of ( 
facility, at which weareaftonifljed: but they 
2ly6 not hiore lidble to confumption, I believe, - 
on this account; thdn the beaft:s that are ^medL 
fof fwiftnefs. 

The b6dy of no animal feems better formed, 
for runninsc, than that of man. The nobler 
• parts, which' might fuffer from an immoderate, 
influx of 'blood, are upperfnofl; ; and the law3 
of ' gravitation itfelf afflft in propeUiiag. the., 
runner forward. He has nothing to do, hut 
to ftrengthen his feet and thighs by pradlice,. 
and accuftom himfelf to Ipeedy motion, and. 
there is nothing very laborious in the exejcife;^ 
as r am cotivinced'by unqueftionable expe- 
rietice. Indeed, I believe, I may venture ta 
alfert from experience, that it is very bene-, 
ficikl to die lungs ; and that perl)aps there is, 
uodiing better, to ftrengthea the lungs pf 
thofe who are fRort-winded> than gradually; 
Bubituarthig themfeives to the exercilb of 
tunnhig: ^ As* loon as young children are 
fixpert at walking, turning, and the like/ 
fays the fagacious Frank, * running raoe^ with 
|)toper precautions, is an exoellcBt c^^crcife 
for them.' 
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In Ihort, the principal objefts of this ex- 
4ercife are, to ftrengthen the lower limbs, and 
more particularly the lungs. 

PraQice of tfie ancients. Running, tfo/Aof^ 
the moil ancient exercife, as well as the moft 
natural, was fo highly efteemed by the greeks, 
that Homer obferves, no man could acquire 
greater fame, than that of being ftrong in his 
hands and feet; Plato recommends running 
not only to men and youths, but to great 
boys and girls : Seneca, who expreflfes his dif- 
approbation of athletics in pretty (Irong terms 
in his fifteenth epiftle, notwithftanding recom- 
mends running to Lucilius as an exercife ; and 
the olympiads were diflinguiihed by the names 
of thofe only, who were viftors in the race. 
The courfe of the ancients was called the 
Jiadium, becaufe a Jiadium^ th^t is 1 25 paces, 
about 200 yards, was the meafure of its 
length- The ftarting point was called otfun^^ 
fixx^fj &c. ; the goal, tcAo^, ^owo(^ &c. The 
gpouiid was covered with fand ; and the com- 
petitors were naked, as was cuftomaiy in b\\ 
the gymnaflic exercifes. They, who entered 
to run from one end of the fladium to tb^ 
other, were called fladium-runners, fai^otfofAoi ; 
others ran from one end to the other and back 
4a^ain, and confequently the diflance of two 

fiadia, 







fiadia, whence they were called double (la- 
dium-runners, ^iavAoJ^o^oi. The length of the 
courfe here could occafion little ^difficulty, fo 
that all depended on fwifbiefs. To try tlie 
continuance of the runners, the diftance was 
increafed, by running over the courfe feveral 
times forward and backward. Thus was pro- 
duced the longeft courfe of the grecian runners, 
called ^oAi^of, which confided, according to 
fome, of twelve ftadia, or 2400 yards, ac- 
cording to others, of twenty four ftadia, or 
4800 yards, making about two miles and 
three quarters. This was confidered as ex- 
tremely arduous. 

For the race the ftadium was not always 
employed, but fometimes the open fields, 
where hills and vales diverfified the plain 
ground. Sometimes, too, the runners were 
completely clad in armoui*, and then they 
were called iwKnotfoiAOh 

In Galen I find a particular kind of race 
in the ftadium mentioned. The greeks called 
it fxTXfO^i^fiy. A fixth part of the ftadium 
was marked off for the courfe. This the 
perfon ran over forward and backward, without 
turning round, graduaUy diminiiliing the dif- 
tance of his run each time, till at laft he had 

but 
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but a fiilgle )ftep to take > backward ?Lntl 
forward *. 

Prefeht pfaSice. In the f fifft place we mark 
out the cotlrfe. Two trees, , the ,. 4ifta,nce 
between which we know, are fufficieat for our 
puirpofe. The lei^h of the ancient iladium 
was 200 ykrds, and our courTe may be .the 
iame. The exercife itfelf may be perfonined 
in two ways, with a view to fpeed, or to con- 
tinuance. 

I. The amtejl of fpeed. 

When the race is to depend on ,fpcedy , the 
mafter places his pupils, if he wifh.to exercifc 
them all at once, in a line, by the firft tree. 
If they be not all equally exj^ert, he, arranges 
them according to their abilities^ apd places 
the weaker a few fteps forward^ that the 
ftronger may not win t<X) eafily. AU ftand 
ftill in their places, while he projceeds to the 
end of the courfe, whence he give^^t^e ap- 
pbinted fignal for fterting. i All ftri*^ with 

* ' Eft auteiD MTXiOp^Mv, cuin in plethro^ 1. e. io fexu 
parte ftadii, qais prorfum retrorfumque viciiTira, idque 
fxpe, in Dtramque partem fine Aexu cur (i tans, unoquoqae 
curfu breve quiddam de fpatro demit, quoad denique in 
imico greflu conftitcrm* G«leii drTu^md. Sas^.lib/II. 
Up. la 
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inqredible eagemefe to. ^n.the pri?e, which 
confiils of a.flender ,twig jfirom the laft tree. 

Or the inafter arraagqs the whole Ime in 
claffes, i.aecordicig to each boy's fwiftnefe^ in 
tJietno^, with whivh.^he is,)vell acquainted. 
AH ftandia ayrpw^ but ojjly.thpfe of one clafs 
run. at a tim^t o^ th^ fignal's being given. 
Thus equaU pontei^d with eaph other. , 

Or, if hejjejdefii'ous of diftinguifhing the 
good runnersj. and tftimulating the bad by a 
fenfei of ihamfiyJi^ arjanges them according 
to their taUnefs, and places ail tliofe, that are 
of the fame height, ^ in on^ clafs. The fignal 
is given to one clafe ajfter another, and the 
vi6ior rewarded at the end of the race. 

Hitherto they are only fl;adiodromes, or runr 
Bers of a dngle ftad^vm; by d^gr^^s tbey 
accuftom themfelves to the double ftadium, 
running round the fegond tree, and returning 
to the firft.< In time they learn to run over 
the ground forward and backward more than 

once. 

Young people love change: they muft be 
excited to exercife therefore in various ways ; 
for no one ihould experience compulfion, 
every thing fhould be done with pleafure. 

To prevent thefe exercifes from becoming 
too familiar, the mailer fometimes exercifes 

his 
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his pupils fq)arately, noting by his watch the 
time each takes to run a given diftance, anci 
he is declared viftor, who rUns over the apJ 
pointed ground in the ihorteft time; 

11. The conteji ^ continuance: 

This is one of the moft violent corporal excr-« 
cifes. Even the greeks coniidered their long 
courfe, fo\$x^if ^ ^^ arduous tafk, not to be at- 
tempted lightly. All, however, depends on ^- 
vancing by degrees, fo as to give the young 
afpirants that ftrength in their legs and thighs, 
which they could never acquire by fitting ftilL 

Nothing in general can efFe^ this in a 
manner more conducive to bodily health than 
long walks in winter, when the air is pure and 
bracing, and the cold excites quickneis of 
motion. Let us not deprive our youths of ^ 
benefit, which Nature gratuitoufly offers them. 
I am peifuaded, no feafon has a more bene^ 
ficial influence on the health than winter* 
We deftroy this by continually indulging in 
the heated air of our parlours, colleft mate- 
rials for vernal difeafes, and then afcribe thefe 
to the weather. 

By walks of this kind we have brought 
boys of eight years old to be able to make a 
journey of nine miles without refting. We 
accuftom them gradually to walk quickly, but 

for 
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for a Aort time: thus we hive lead them keep 
up' ^th us ibr a quarter of an hour very eafity, 
without being iatigued, or finding any incon- 
vemence : for ranning is as natural a motio* 
as walking, but ve can learn ndth«', without 
praftifing it ; fo that there are perfbns, who ' 
are as much tired by a walk of an hour, as 
Philippides was probably, when he ran frora 
Athens to Sparta, a diHance of 129 miles, in 
tivo days. 

The mafter unites fhefe auxifiaiy exercife* 
with thofe of the courfe. He pwmits his 
pupils, to run round the two boundaVy trees, 
with a moderate (degree of fpeed, and thus 
gradually inure theinfelves to long continued 
running; but heybrce* them to nothing, he 
tempts them rcitk nothing, he rather checks 
their ardour. 

On the 19th of fcf^ember, 1792, I faw 
with great fatisfaftion three boys ran round 
our courie fourteen times in tvrcnty minutes. 
Each run round, being accurately nieafured, 
was found to extend to 878 feet : the wliole 
run, therefore, was 12292 feet, or more than 
two utiles and a quarter. 

In autumHi 179 J, twenty two boys and 

youths tried their abilities in the race. One 

ran round the courfe only twice; five, three 

11 times ; 
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times ; two, four times ; two, five tirne^ ; two, 
fix times ; one, feyeji times ; oi^e, ten times ; 
two, eleven time3 ; fhree, twelve times, that 
is 35 1 2 yards, or within a fi^w feet of two miles ; 
in eighteen minutes. Tlie three beft performed, 
according to the moft accurate reckoning, a^ 
follows. 

tipies f^et iplles miou^es. 

A ran round the courfe 14, that is 12292, or more than 2}^, in 21 
P - T >5» - I3>70» or vcnr npar ^{, - a2{ 

C - . 17, - 14926, or more than 2^ . 24^ 

Jj£t thi$ be compared with the ioXt^o^ of the 
ancient greeks, a courfe of 14520 feet at 
moft, if we take it, not for twelve ftadia, 
which many fuppofe it to have been, but^ 
with Suidas, for twenty four *, and their long 
races will have nothing in them, at all incre- 
dible. It is probable, that they rzjx with far 
more fpeed ; but on this head we have nothing 
to afford ijs any information : and then they 
ran naked, which greatly diminiflied the toil. 

To eafe the mjnds of all thpfe, who may 
feel any apprehenfions on the fubjeft, I fhall 
add, thaf of all thefe twenty two boys not one 

. * According to Barthelemi, in his travels of AoachaHis, 
vol. IV, p. 78; the competitors in the race at the cele- 
brated Olympic gam^s rah at moft twelve times the length 
of the courfe, which was about 605 feet, (0 that (he whplQ 
diHan^e they ran was about 7260 feet. 

ever 
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ever felt the leaft unpleafant confequence 
arifing from this exercife; and that A, B, and 
C, in particular, wiilied to run farther, de- 
claring, that they were neither tired^ nor felt 
any inconvenience. 

In this exercife the following rules are all 
that are neceflUiT to be obfervecl. 

1. It fhould be prattifcd only in cool 
weather ; chiefly in the fall of the year, and 
in winter. 

2. In running races the competitors fliould 
ftrip off all their upper garments immediately 
before ftarting, and run with bare heads, open 
breads, and nothing round the neck. Indeed 
thefe part^ of the body Ihould always remain 
uncovered 

3. The runners fliould put on their clothes 
again, as foon as the race is ended, and keep 
themfelves in motion by walking for fome 
time. Frank advifes, to let the runners walk 
back from the goal to the ftarting poft, that 
they may not cool themfelves too quickly. If 
they have run over the courfe but once, this 
is fufficient ; but if they have been contend- 
ing in the race of continuance, they muft 
be kept longer in motion. 

The determinate courfe is not always necef- 
fary for the race. The mafter choofes the 

R 2 open 
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open plain, uneven fod, hill, vale^ and wood : 
he confines himfelf to no road, but traverfes 
the wood in a ftraight line : but he knows the 
ground well, that he may adhere to his ge- 
neral purpofe, and expofe his pupils to no 
danger. Here the boy exercifes his body in 
a thoufand ways : he acquires ftrength, agility, 
health, and the capacity of continued ex- 
ertion : his mind learns to furmount difficulties, 
with which he could never be familiarized 
within doors, and to which, notwithftanding, 
he may be expofed in his paflage through 
Hfe. I muft ftill repeat, that the bell time 
for this cxcrcife is winter, for which moft 
other exercifes in the open air are not adapted. 
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THE particular objeft of jaculation 
is, to 'ftrengthen the haud, arm, ihoulder, and 
{>e£):oral mufcles; and when it is combined 
with aiming at a mark, it exercifes the eye in 
forming a judgment of diftances in a very 
good and amufing manner. That cafes are 
daily liable to occur, in which it may be ne- 
ceflary for felf-defence, is too obvious, to be 
urged here. Hiftory affords us memorable 
inflances of the utility of this exercife, and 
the degree of perfeAion, to which it may be 
carried. Who is unacquainted with the fling 
of David, and the dexterity of the ancient 
inhabitants of the Balearic iOands? Among 
the nations of the prefeut day the patagonians 
are to be noticed as very expert flingers^ 
According to Bougainville and others, their 
principal weapon confifls of two flint flones, 
about the fize of a two pound cannon-baU^ 
bound round with leather, and ftilened one 
at each end of a thong fix or feven feet in 
length. Thefe they ufe on horfeback ia 
huating, and hit their mark witk them at a 
R 3 diftaacfi 
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diftance of three liundred paces with great 
precifion. 

Among the modeni^ Frank recommends 
this exercife in the following words. * Throw- 
ing at a mark, in places where no danger can 
accrue to paflTengere or windows, particularly 
ftrengthens tlie breaft and eye: the fmalleft 
children are capable of this exercife : &c.' 

Jaculation is performed with the hand, 
either immediately, or mediately, by^ means 
of fome inftrument Shooting belongs to the 
fecond clafs. 

a. The Hmpleft mode of jaculation is uni- 
vcrfally known. We throw a ftoiie with the 
hand through the air, either high, or far, or 
at a determinate niai'k. The movement of 
the arm for this purpofe is not eafdy deibribed, 
but evciy one is fufficiently acquainted with 
it: it muft be remembered, however, that, in 
order to exercife the mufclcs of the arm and 
fliouider, the arm nmft not be kept ftifF, and 
moved with the hand, in throwing, from above 
forwards ; a manner very commonly praftifed 
by women and awkward thro^vers. To throw 
far and high, the Itonc nuift defcribe a large arc 
of a circle : but in throwing at a mark, the 
tnafter fliould fee, that his pupils throw only 
-point blank, exerting the whole ftrength of 
^ the 



the arni ; unlefs when ftones of three 6t four 
pounds weight at-e to be thrown in the manneif 
of bombs at a mark. In the latter cafe th6 
movement of the arm, too, is different, bi^in^ 
exadly the fame as in throwing the difcilS, 
of which we fliall fpeak hefeafter. This ex- 
ercife may be rendered ititerefting in t>\^o 
ways ; by varying the mark, and by contend-^ 
.ing for a prize. Sometimes we throw point 
blank at a perpendicular target; fometimes 
with heavy ftones, in the manner of bombs^ 
at a horizontal one; fometimes at a pot, placed 
on high ; fometimes at a wooden birdj for ^ 
prize. At one time we fix the mark on a 
height ; another time at the bottom of a fteep 
declivity. 

b. Slinging requires extraordinaty caution^ 
I cannot recommend it's praftice to young 
perfons in companies ; but it muft be fo con- 
trived, that one (linger always praftifes by 
himfelf, while all the reft are perfeftly fecure 
from his throw. This exercife is fufficiently 
known: every body is acquainted with the 
mode of making a fling; but in regard to 
ufing it, I muft obferve, that it is always to be 
ftvung round the head circularly in an oblique 
direftion, preparatory to the throw* Every 
other previous movement is erroneous. 

R 4 c. Thrcwinsf 
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. c Thr owing the dart. This was another of 
thq ancient grecian e;s^rcifes. It feemfi, like 
g^ooting with the bow and arrow, to have 
lieen pradlifed in the earliefl: ages, and to he 
known vherever men exiit Since the inven- 
tipn of gunpowder, it is true, we have ceafed 
^ p^e ufc of the dart; but that force of 
a;^ m, by xof^^i^ of which Ulyffes cpudd throw 
a dart, a3 iar as ^ bo^v could impel aii arrow^ 
i^ fufficiently defirabl^ to induce us to recom^ 
mend this e^er<;ife to y9uth. 

* A perfectly ftraight ihaft, five or fix feet 
long, or upwards, is to he fumiihed with a^ 
thick iron ferrule at one en^, and feathered 
Hke ^n arrow at the other* The weight and 
thicknefs muft be adapted to the ftrength of 
the thrower ; the length, to his height This 
fixnple inftrument is grafped by the fingers^ 
near the middle, fo as to be in equiiil^rium ;. 
fwayed a few times, by moving the arm up 
and down ; a^d throun through the air with 
a|l the force of the arm and ihoulder, fei^dng 
tfee.moft,fa,voiirable moment for th^ purpofi^. 
at the apppjnted mark^ which may be % 
target. No one, except ^perfon that has X^ti^ 
this exercife, can conceive how much it contri- 
butes to ftrengthen tlie limba* The anciciiiffy 
arivCiid to lw».ve feftened a thongs apparently^ 
. .S aihort 
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a- fhoit one, to, the middle of the dart, in 
order to t^ow it with more .force, than by 
ufing the fingars al(»ie. Ilhis thong, how-> 
ever^ was failenedi probably, not to the dart^ 
l^ut round the hand, by one , end ; the other 
being pafled once round the ihaft of the dart, 
lb as to hold it fall, and let go at the moment 
of throwing, as the llinger lets loole one end 
ef his fling. 

d. The bow has always been too cl(^ely allied 
to the dart, to be forgotten here. The ufe of 
it is as much an elegant manly exercile now, 
as it was in the days of Ulylfes^ I knO^ 
fcarcely any amufement, that has more attrac- 
tion for a boy. He runs and fearches, till he 
finds an elaftic maple bough, bends it, fafhions 
it into a bow, exercifes his patience by fuffering 
it to dry properly in the air, ftretches a ftrong 
cord from one end to the other, and with 
cagernels tries it's elafticity. This anfwers to 
his wifhes. He next cuts an arrow from a 
piece of deal, about the fize of a large quiU, 
and arms it at one end with a leaden ferrule, 
at the other with tAVO feathers * glued to it 

* The old engliih archers were fo expert in the afe of 
the long bow, that perhaps no nation ever exceeded them. 
Their arrow was feathered with three flrips from the q^uilL 

feathers 
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The little apparatus is now ready. Heat or 
cold, wind or fioft, is no longer felt by him : 
cveiy thing is forgotten but the high and far 
flying arrow: he fancies himfelf a little Tell, 
and ftrives with his comrades to hit like him 
an apple, or to cleave the pin of the bafket 
like a Robin Hood. 

Some grave r<5ader, perhaps, will call this 
trifling. Be it fo : yet I muft confefs, that 
evTry fport, which occupies a lad, exercifes his 
faculties, and fortifies his health by employing 

feathers of a goofe; two white, the other gray, which 
ierved the archer as a mark for rightly placing his arrow. 
A flight groove fliould be cut in the arrow, fufficicnt to 
let in that part of the ftalk of the quill to which the plume 
adheres. The arrow ihould be half the length of the 
bow; the bow, equal in length to the height of the 
fiiooter, and of fuch a ftiffnefs, that a flrong and expert 
ihooter can barely draw the arrow home to it's head. Yew 
was preferred by the englifh archers for the bow ; and, we 
are told, for the arrow likewifc. The bow firing was 
waxed in the middle, where the notch of the arrow was 
to be placed, that the arrow might not flip. The fliooter 
wore on his right hand a glove, to fave his fingers from 
being cut ; and, to defend his left arm from the ftroke of . 
the firing, he wore on the inllde of it, between the wrifl 
and the elbow, a piece of fmooih leather, called a bracer, 
faflened by flraps, which buckled on the outfide. The 
englifh archer drew the arrow to his ear, not to his 
brcaft. T. 

5 him 
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him in tlie open air, appears to mt or import- 
ance. If the force of an Vlyffes be defirable, 
let us not defpife the means, by which he 
acquired and exercifed it. 

e. The di/ctts. Pra6iice of the ancients. We 
find the difcus in ufe fo early, as to be fre- 
quently mentioned by Homer. Achilles ex- 
ercifed his myrmidons in throwing the difcus 
and the dart. At the facred games perfomied 
in public the difcus was teckoned among the 
pentathla; and other pcifons, as well as the 
athletes, exercifed with it in the gymnafia. 
* On the arena, ' fays Solon to Anacharfis, in 
Lucian, * you obferved a round piece of brafs, 
in ihape i*efembling a fmall fhield, without 
ftrap or handle. On attempting to lift it, you 
found, that, from it's Aveight and fmoothnefs, 
it was not eafy to hold. They engage in 
throwing this, fometimes high in the air, at 
other times ftraight before them, ftriving who 
(hall throw it tartheft. This excrcife gives 
ftrength to the ihoulder, and mufcularity to 
the arm.' Similar verbal defcriptions, which 
occur in many ancient authors, compared with 
works of art, which have been prefcrved to us 
from antiquity, afford us a pretty clear idea 
of this arvmnaftic exercife. 
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The difcus, or quoit^ was made of metali 
or 'Hone, and had tiie fbna of a lens, that b 
a glais CQQVex on both fides. It's diaipeter^ 
as we may conclude from the delineations 
extant) was about a foot ; and it s thicknefs^ 
in the centre, three or four inches. Hence 
the great weight of thefe maffes may be in*^ 
ferred : but neither fize npr weight was always 
the fame. This may be ctmcluded from foma 
ancient figures of dtfcobuli^ copies of which 
are to be found in Mercurialis and Potter : and 
it is obvious, that the tyro in gymnailic ex- 
crcifes would require a much fmailer and 
lighter difcus, than the pra6tifed athlete. In 
the centre we find a hole; through which, 
according to Potter, a thong was drawn, by 
means of which they gave it the proper fwing4 
I do not know on what paflEiges in the 
ancients he grounds this opinion ; but Mer- 
curialis mentions no fuch thing ; and if the 
difcobuU rubbed their hands with earth, to be 
able to hold the difcus the better on account 
0f it's finoothnefs, and if a rotatory itiotion 
were given to it in hurling, both thefe cir-* 
cumftances arc inconfifl:eht with the ufe of a 
tbong« 

The difcus was thrown high, or far, or 
boiled along the ground, or pitched at a cer- 
tain 
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tain obje^, on which the whirling difcus was , 
to fen. He was the viftor, whofe difcus was 
thrown the higheft, or the lartheft, or neareft 
to the mark. The remains of antiquity, that 
have come down to us, ihow us the mode in 
which this execcife was performed. The arm 
hung down by-the fide : the difcns rcfted on 
the four fingers, which were clofed, with their 
ends pointing upward on the infide of it : the 
thumb was exh^nded horizontally along the 
0iit6d&: the thrower fwnng his arm backwards 
■and' forwards, till he- had attained, the proper 
moment for giving it the greateft impulfe, 
W'hfeij he hurled it into the air with a rotatory 
motion. 

Prefent praBice. Galen admits the difcug 
into medicinal gymnaftics, we into fcholailic, 
as a plcafing variety of the exerrile of jacu- 
lation for youth. Quoits of ftrotig, heavy 
wood, which are eafiiy procured, may I'u.iice 
for our purpofe: and indeed thefe ponderous 
maffes of metal appear to be adapted only to 
the well &xerciii;d Ihoulder of a man. In 
ufing it M'e imitate the ancients exattly, but 
without employing any thong ; as it i;^ more 
fafc, to throw hmply with the hand. If we 
be defirous of a maik, a Hake fixed m the 
3 ' giouiid. 
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ground, Mith a final! horizontal target on tl^e 
top of it, is very convenient for the purpofe *. 
It is particularly neceflary in this exercife, 
that the mailer c^ll the attention of his pupils 
to the following hnes of Martial. 

^ Splendida cnm volitant fpartani pondera dlTci, 
Efte procttl pueri, fit femel ille nocen$.' 

* Tke game of quoits is not ancommon in many parts 
of England* Our quoit is a circular piece of iron, a little 
concave on one iide> and convex on the other, with a 
large hole in the centre. Two ftakes are driven into the 
ground, at a diftance agreed upon, which is ufually fuch 
as to require fome exertion on the part of the players 
to throw the quoit fo far, and the antagoniils, (landing by 
one of the (bikes, endeavour to pitch the quoit in fuch a 
manner, that, when it falls to the ground, the hole ia 
the centre (hall receive the other ftake through it. 
Another exercife of this kind, much praflifed by our an- 
ceflors, was that o^ pitching the har; which confided in 
driving who ihould pitch a heavy bar. of iron to the 
grcateft didance. T, 
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AN averfion to this excellent gym- 
jiaftic exercife, which Tertulian calls a work 
of the Devil, is of very ancient date ; as at 
an early period it began to degenerate into a 
brutal conteft, for the aniufement of the fpec- 
tators. Accordingly, the opinions of the 
ancients refpefting it are much divided. 
Galen reprobates it altogether, and would have 
it banifhed from every well ordered ftate*. 
He was infpeftor of the gymnaftic exercifes 
at Rome, praftifed them himfelfj and diflo- 
cated his ihouider in the thirty fifth year of 
his age. Here he became intimately ac- 
quainted with the body of athletes, for whom 
his mind was filled with abhorrence ; and no 
one of the ancients has depiSed them in fiich 
black colours as he has, though unqueftion- 
ably they had a beneficial influence on the 
fpirit of the people. In general, it is true, 
they deferved the pifture he drew of them ; 
and I perfectly agree with him, in «hat he 
tiys refpefting their mode of wreftling. Yet 

• Ai Thrafibnium. Cap. 41, 

I think, 
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I think, he ought to have diftinguiihed be- 
tween the natural exercife itfelf and it's 
abufe ; and have recommended that, while he 
reprobated this as an objeft of abhorrence. 
Clement of Alexandria * held the praftice of 
wreftling in difefteen^ ; yet he recommendei^ 
it's ufe, when employed only to ftrengtheu * 
the body, and promote health. His view of 
the fubjeft was more impartial, and therefore 
inore juft. 

It does not follow from the abufe of a 
thingt that the thing is itfelf injurious, or to 
be defpifed : and if wreftling can be pra6tifed 
in fuch a manner, as to fortify the healthi 
render the body robuft and alert, and infpirq 
eourage; if, at the fame time, there be no 
neceflity of running into the abufe of it, <Hr 
giving an improper turn to the chara^er of 
youth; it remains a valuable exercife to us. 
alfo. This my experience confirms ; therefore 
I recommend it without hedtation : I beg 
only to be underftood, as recommending it on. 
the exprefs condition of ayoiding it's abufe. 

The utility of wreftling with moderation, 
and in a proper manner, extends to the wliole 
body. All the limbs are exercifed in it, aUi 

* Paedagog. Ill, Cap. lo. 

the 
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the mufcles called into action ; the lungs are 
greatly ftrengthened, and tiie circulation pow- 
erfully promoted : and if it be true, that we 
fliould form the minds of youth to patience, 
firmnefs, and courage, iio exercife is better 
adapted for the purpofe than wrellling. 

PraBice of the ancients. Wreftling, wxXn, 
vas a very ancient exercife, and conttituted 
the moft important part of the grecian fyftem 
of gymnaftics. In this, as in feveral of the 
gymnaftic exercifes, men had three different 
objefts in view; they praftifed it to qualify 
theiufelves for the public games, to fit them- 
felves for the hoftile encounters of War, or 
merely to ftrengthen their bodies, rendet them 
alert and hardy, and fortify their health. 
Tlius the warrior and the athlete VTeftled in a 
different manner from the peaceable citizen, 
the youth, or the boy. The former carried 
the exercife to excefe; fra6lured or diflocated 
limbs, broken necks, and lifelefe bodies, were 
not unfrequently feen in the palieftra, the con- 
fequence of this athletic abufe. The iattei" 
in general confined themfelves within thofe 
limits, which common fenfe prefcribes ; though 
it muft be confeffed, that they too frequently 
overftepped then, in the eagemefs of imitation. 
The wreftling of the athletes, who commonly 
S adopted 
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adopted the moft fattening regimen^ that a 
thick covering of flefh might the better enable 
them to bear blows and falls, was upon the 
whole far frofli being pra6lifed by every one ; 
though the viftorious athlete received the 
applaufe of the whole nation, and a breach 
was made in the walls of his native town, 
to introduce him in triumph. Thefe circum- 
ftances were perfeftly in chara6ier to a nation, 
where manhood was reckoned every thing, 
and no value fet upon feminine delicacy. It] 
therefore, the wifer men held up thefe athletic 
contefts on the one hand as deferving con- 
tempt, they recommended wreftling with mo- 
deration on the other, as a mean of ftrengthen- 
ing the limbs and mufcles, and augmenting 
the vital warmth. 

The ancients made preparations for Avreft- 
ling, which they did not for the other ex- 
ercifes. The whole body was anointed with 
oil by the aliptes, and rubbed till it was in a 
glow. This operation had different obje6b. 
According to Lucian, it was performed partly 
to render the body more tough and fupple. 
We inure our bodies, fays he, to heat and 
cold, and then rub them with oil, to give 
them fupplenefs ; for it would be abfurd to 
fiippofe, that dead hides may be made more 

tough 
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tough and durable by inuniSron, and hot the 
living Ikin. It was intended partly, at the 
fame time, to render the body more flippery. 
When this was the objeft, the ivreiHing took 
phice on flippery ground, covered witli mud. 
It gave an advantage to him, that endea- 
voured to ihun the grafp of his adverfary, 
who had the greater difficulty to keep his 
hold. At other times, on the contrary, after 
the body was anointeil, it was nibbed over 
with du(t, and the wreftling took place on 
fandy ground, that there might be lefe danger 

flipping. It may be aflied, why, in the 
latter caie, was the body firft rendered flippery, 
And then rubbed over with iand, to counteradi 
this effeft? For my part, I am of opinion, 
that in both cafes the oil was employed for a 
different purpofe, namely, to prevent profufe 
and debilitating perfpiration *. 

* The SDointing with oil, and ftrewing with dufty fkad, 

1 6nd noticed as contradifloiy in more pUcei ihan one; 
in Hochheimer's Syfleme der pritehifchtn Pttdagagik, 
• Grecian Syltem of Education,* for io(iance. When it it 
confidered, however, that the greeks had thefe different 
pa pofes in view, the contradiflion vaniflies. If to efcape 
ftoDi the antagoniil were the principal objeA, no faiid was 
smployed, and the engagement took place on flippery 
jraandj if t« Aand iinn w<ie the point coatefted, the 

S 3 combatait:!. 
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After this preparation the exercife itfelf 
commencW. The combatants began with 
handling each other (lightly, each preffing or 
pulling his antagonift backwards and forwards, 
till they grew warm, then butting him with 
his head, thrufting him from his ground, 
alTailing him with all his force, wi-enching his 
limbs, ihaking him, twilling his neck fo as to 
choak him, lifting him up in his arms, &c. 
This kind of wreftling was called of^»a w&Xfi, 
becaufe it was performed ftanding: and he 
was declared viftor, who threw his antagonift 
thrice. Another kind was performed on the 
ground. This was called mayiXi^oirAXfi. Every 
thing was praftifed in this, that was in wreft- 
Hng ere^l, as far as the pofture would allow. 
Tlie combatants voluntarily lay down, and he^ 
whofe ftrength was firft exhaufted, loft the 
viftory, which he acknowledged by words, or 
by holding up one of his fingers. 

With wreftling the athletes afterwards united 
the favage praftice of boxing, wy/^ixtf, which 
was known before the trojan war. Hence arofe 
the twofold conteft, called vayxfanov, which 

combatants were beftrewed with daft, and encountered 
on the (and. The two kinds are accurately diiUngaiihed 
in Lucian^ from whom the opinion here given is deduced. 

was 
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was purfued to exce& by the athletes, but 
could fcarceiy be confidered as a part of me- 
dicmal gymaaftics in the fchools. No ancient 
phyfician recommends boxing in a medical 
view. The boxers likewife laid great ftre& on 
rendering their bodies corpulent, that they 
might be the better able to bear the blows of 
their antagonifts. At firft the clenched fift 
was unarmed. In time the noble difcovery 
was made, that a man could ftrike a harder 
blow, if he held in his fill a lall of ftone or 
metal This gave rife to the cfatfe[£ix^tu, or 
battle with balls, iiut it did not flop here : 
a thong was twifted round the hand, and to 
this thoDg was affixed a piece of iron or lead, 
which enabled the combatants to give each 
Other more violent blows. The art of the 
conteft confifted in the boxer's beating his 
antag(niift with ikill, til! he funk under his 
blows, or was obliged to yield. The boxers 
fought ereft, never hug^ng their antagonift 
and throwing him down, but merely Ariking 
him : the wreftlers were not allowed to flrike : 
the pancratiafts united the two, both wreftling 
and ftnking. On this fub)eA I {hall defcant 
no farther, as we can derive fiom it no benefit 
Prefent praBke, The weather is fair, the 
air ditfuTet the bracing ifdhtK^ of fpring, the 
S 3 youthful 
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youthflil fpirits move with unwonted vivacity 
through every nerve and mufcle, and here and 
there we fee champions engaging in the mock 
battle in fport Boy fpontaneoufly tries his 
ftrcngth with boy, youth with youth, totally 
devoid of animofity, while univerfal gayety 
reigns. What can be more natural than this 
fort of wreftling! None but the fevered 
Orbilius would exclaim againft it as inde- 
corous ftrife. Let fuch a man be far from 
youth ! with fuch a man I am not formed to 
have any intercourfe. 

Could the matter have his eyes every where, 
to prevent every trifling difpute, that might 
arife from this or that accidental circumftance 
in wreftling, and could he pair equal with 
equal, nothing more would be neceflary. But 
this is not poflibl^ in a tolerably numerous 
con^pany of young, lively perfons. It is ne- 
ceflary, therefore, to inftitute a regular conteft. 

He puts the qucftion : who will wreftle ? 
Every eye fparklcs. * I ! I !' If any one re- 
frain from coming forward, he does not urge 
him, for it lliould be an affair of pleafure, to 
exercife the body, withqut embittering the 
inind. 

The firft pair ftep forry^ard. The matter 
Hflows theii' ilrength, and qpaftdw in fileuce 

whether 
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whether they be well-matched : if they be not, 
he will match them better. The appointed 
fignal is given, and the conteft begins. This 
remains now to be defcribed. 

I have already faid more than once, that our 
children are to be formed neither into ancient 
athletes, nor into modern bullies, but into 
vigorous youths and men : nothing, therefore, 
muft be admitted into our juvenile contefts, 
but what tends to ftrengthen the body, and 
render the mind courageous, without being 
any way detrimental. What I fhall defcribe, 
therefore, will be no battle in eameft, but a 
youthful exercife, to which I have paid accu- 
rate attention for thefe two years, and found 
not only free from danger, but highly be- 
neficial. 

Two pcrfons grafp each other with the 
hands and arms, and each endeavours to 
throw his antagonift. The proceeding here 
is too obvious, for us to fpend any time in in- 
quiring into the methods of the ancients : our 
youth are not; intended to acquire any emi- 
nence in the art ; theirs will be merely a trial 
of ftrength, and natural dexterity, or adroit- 
nefe gradually acquired. 

The following are the cafes, that ufually 
occur in fuch encounters. 1, One of the 

S 4 parties 
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parties pu/hes the other from his ground: ?, 
lifts him up in his arms: 3, throws him do^vn, 

Hence I eftablifli the following three kind« 
of wreftling, 

a. The light wreji^e, Tl'*is confifts in pufh- 
ing your opponent before you, without throwr 
ing him down. The regular mode of attack 
is, for each to giafp the other by the arm^i 
near the flioulder, and thus to begin pufhing 
Jiim. In fuch a pofition neither has any 
advantage over the otlier, provided the gioun4 
be level, and of the fame nature. This po? 
fition, however, is not long maintained: A 
pufhes fidelong againft B, and exerts all hi^ 
^rength, to move him from his place, &c. 
AU this comes readily of itfelf But he ob- 
tains a great advantage over B, if he be able 
to get behind his back, and then feize \\\m by 
the arms. In fuch ^ cafe he puflies hin^ 
before him with eafe, and the viftory i^ 
gained. Th^^re are two methods of acquiring 
this advantage : A fprings foun^ li with ex-^ 
treme quicknefe, and feizes him behind ; or he 
endeavours to give Ji a fudden fwing round, 
that he may lay hold of him in the fame man^ 
net. If the parties be nearly equal in poin^ 
of ftrength, neither of thefe is eaiy: the 
forjiier requires great agilitv, the latter great; 

force. 
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force, The nioft likely mode of proceeding 
is to combine the two, find ^jnploy them un^r 

i^^peftediy. 

b. The haffure/fle. •. Firft fpecies. The chief 
point here in view is, to take your antagonift 
in your arms, and lift him as high as polfible 
fi'om the ground. If both parties be vigilant, 
it is a long time before either is abl^ to do this, 
as each does all he can, to prevent his opponent 
from grafpiqg him with his arms. The conteft 
ufually commences, therefore, with the light 
torejile before defcribed; each puihing or 
pulling the other by the arms, till he finds an 
opportunity of clofing wit' him, and lifting 
Jiim from the ground. The mpft advantageous 
piode is to feize hi|n behind, and thus hol4 
him fail: feizing hjm before is much more 
precarious, ^ he may then fix his hands 
^gain|l you, bend his body, aijid fo extricate 
himfelfi before he is raifed pp. It is appa^ 
rently very advantageous, to include hi$ arm« 
^ ^ell as his body in your grafp, as thus he 
feeins to be manacled ; but in this cafe too he 
pan loofe himfclf with mpre facility. 

€. Second fpccies. This is an eafy deduc-* 
tion from the , former. A voluntarily allows 
P to grafp him round the middle. B throws 
hoth his afms round him, and Ipcks them faft 

by 
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by interlacing his fingers. He is to endeavour 
to hold A faft, while A ftrives to efcape from 
his arms. A will efFeft this moft readily, by 
iniinuating his hands and the lower part of 
his arms between B's arms and his own bodv, 
and forcing B's hands afunder. If A get 
loofe, he is the victor ; if he do not, B. This 
exercife is well adapted to ftrengthen all the 
mufcles^ particularly the back*. I cannot 
fuiTicicntly recommend thefe two highly inno- 
cent kinds of >vreftling, a and b : they emi- 
nently fulfil the conditions of what we un- 
derftand by gymnaftics, and can be praAifed 
vhere foft ground is wanting. 

c and d. The complete u^rjile, and the re- 
peated zcfr/Ile. Both thefe have one common 
objeft, that of throwing down the antagonift. 
This may be accomplilhed in various ways, 
which young perfons eafily find of themfelves, 
(6 that it is unneceflary to point out any par* 
ticular proceedings here. 

^ Galen, ife Sanitate tuenda, Lib. II, cap. 9, fpeaks of 
this exercife as follows. * Robur partiom turn exercet» 
turn Ermat, iiquis alterum complex us medium, aat edam 
ipfe medio comprehenfus, manibus, digitifque pedlinatim 
jundis, aut quern complefKtur abfolvere fe jubeat^ auc 
ipfe k a complediente folvat.' 

Each 
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Each of thefe kinds begins much in the 
fame manner as the former two. One en- 
deavours to grafp the other in his arms, in 
order to throw him down, .while the other 
is on his guard, to prevent him. Thus they 
continue the ftruggle, each affaiHng his anta- 
gonift, or defending himfelf, as he fees occa- 
fion, till one overpowers the other, and throws 
him down. So far the two kinds here noticed 
together agree; but, from the moment of 
one being thrown, they differ in the following 
refpefts. 

In the complete tcrejile the objeft is, not to 
fuflFer your opponent to rife after he is thro\vn, 
but to keep him down, till it appears, that he 
cannot gain the upper hand, or till he himfelf 
cries, enough ! This is eflFefted in the follow- 
ing way. A, the thrower, muft endeavour to 
confine B with his back on the ground : for 
which purpofe he kneels down in fuch a 
pofturci that B is between his legs and knees, 
and at the fame time he grafps the upper part 
of B's arms firmly with his hands, prefling 
them to the ground. B can do very little iu 
fuch a pofition : but it is fi:ill better for A to 
kneel doMn fo that B's head fhall be between 
his knees, with the crown of it toward A's 
feet, confining his anns as above. 

B, who 
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B, w|io i3 thro\irn down, can d^ nothing 
better, than turn upon his belly, raife himfelf 
on bis hands and knees, and then throw off 
bis opponent 

In the repeated wrejlk the point to be 
gained is, to throw your antagonift twice ; and 
it is not neceffary to keep hun on the 
ground, 

e. The compound mrejile is of all the moft 
difficult ; as in each of the other kinds what 
IS to be done is fixed, fo that either party is 
aware of his opponent's objeft ; but it is not 
fp here, in which all the kind are united., 
Each of the wreftlers inceffantly exerts him- 
iHf, to prefs upon his antagonift, to lift him 
from the ground, to throw him down, to keep 
bim from rifing ; while the antagonift is not 
forewarned of his particular objed, and con- 
fequewtly muft employ double vigilance, pre- 
fence of mind, adroitnefs, and force, to defend 
himfdf He who firft gives out lofes the 
vi^ory. 

Rules ifvd precautions, 

1. The ground ihould be a foft moift fod; 
or, which is far better, deep fand. 

2L The wreftlers prcvioufly ftrip ofi^ all their 
foperfluQm gajTOCftts ; take every thing hard 

out 
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«ut of their pockets ; and remove all ftones, 
and the like, from' the place of contefi. 

3. The mailer takes care beforehand, to 
excite in his pupils fuch a temper of mind, as 
precludes all animofity. Nothing is eafier 
than this, if he have to do with reafonablc 
boj-s, enjoys their cfteem, and compels no one 
to this exercife, but admits ibiely volunteers. 

4. The wrelllers Hand a few fieps from 
each other. Their firft -encounter, which 
takes place on an aj^ointed fignal, is not 
hafty, but rather a mere play with the han«ii, 
endeavouring to obtain the moll advantageous 
hold. This rule muft be infilled upon flriflly, 
otherwife the wreftlers will rufli on each other 
with too much violence. 

5. No one muft be altowed, to lay hold of 
the clothes merely, ftill lefs of the hair of his 
antagonift; he muft feize him fairly round 
the body, or by the limbs. The head and 
neck are to be fpared as much as poifible. 
Blows of every kind are contraiy to the laM-s 
of this exercife. 

6. On the decifion of viflory the following 
obfervations are to be made. In the light 
wrejik the pufliing muft be carried fo far, that 
the antagonift is unable to keep his ground. 
In the half rirejile a momentary lifting from 

(» the 
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tlie ground is not fufficicnt, but the atitagonift 
nuift be held ib fajl, tliat he cannot free him- 
felf. I'o what has been faid of the complete 
xcrejllt I have nothing to add. In the re* 
pea ted wrejile the thrbwer quits his antagonift 
the moment he is down. After refting for a 
couple of minutes, the conteft is renewed ; if 
he, who wa^ thrown before, be thrown again^ 
this is decifive ; if the other, they are equal, 
and it is left to their own choice, whether they 
will ihare the viftoiy, or not. If they will, 
the conteft is terminated; if not, it is re- 
newed. The niafter, however, who knows their 
ftrength, theu' ardour for the {port, and the 
degree of exeition they have employed, decides 
whether it lliall be renewed inmiediately, or 
defeiTed to another time. The third trial mud 
determine the point, the viftory being his, 
who has thrown his antagonift twice. 

7. He who throws his antagonift, without 
falUng himfelf^ or touching the ground with 
his hand or knee, is viftor at once. 

8. It is unneceflary for me to obferve, that 
the whole attention of the mafter nmft be un- 
remittingly employed. The company ftanding 
xound in a circle conftitutes the fpefitators^ 
and alfo the tribunal of appeal. They give 
their plaudit; they animate, or reprove the 

combatants. 
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combatants. In contefted cafes the vi6lory 
is decided by a plurality of voices. 

f. The wrejile for an apple^ or a Jiick. To 
impart ftrength to the hand and fingers in 
particular, for grafping any thing firmly, an 
apple, or fomething firailar, is held in it by 
one, while another endeavours to get it out. 
This exercife of the fift is very ancient Milp 
was eminent for it : he defied any one, to open 
his fimply clenched fift, or to take out an 
apple held in it *. If it be defired to exercife 
the arm at the fame time, a fmooth, round 
ftick, three, four, or five feet long, is taken 
inftead of an apple. The decifion of the vic- 
tory here is obviousl 

Thus we are anived at the end of the 
ancient pentathlon. The exercifes, that follow, 
were not all familiar to the ancients, though 
feveral of them MTre ufed in the gjmnafia. 
Thefe I Ihall notice, as they occur. 

* Galen, de tuenda Sanitatt, Lib. II, cap. 9. ' Malum 
ponicum» aut tale quippkm, manibus complexus, aufe- 
rendam caivis praebebac' 
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OUR pupil is to acquire mufcular 
vigour, to have ftrong hands, arms, and legs ; 
{landing on a height, to fed no giddinefe; in 
perilous fituations, on the appearance of 
danger, to retain his prefence of mind. A 
fedentaiy mode of life, and too intenfe ex- 
ertion of our mental faculties, rob us at ah 
early period of thefe manly qualities. As 
men, as youths, we are terrified at precipitous 
paths, our heads turn, and we are loft, where 
m our tender years, ere fpoilcd by the hand of 
Art, we frolicked without thought of danger. 
If we exercife the boy and the youth fyftema- 
tically as far as poffrble, firnmels of nerves, 
and courageous prefence of mind, will become 
fixed in him; they, will accompany him to 
manhood, and, even after a long interruption, 
they will be unqileftionably difplayed by him 
in a far higher degree, than by the man, 
who was rendered effeminate in his boyiih 
days. 

To flrengthen the body, fortify the courage^ 
and increafe the truly uieful capacity for 

cfcaping 



efcaping from various dangers, in cafe of fire 
particularly, climbing is one of the moft ad- 
vantageoua exercifes : and when it is taught 
fyftematically, and by due gradations, it is lefs 
dangerous than riding on horfehack, or in a 
carriage. 

One of the firft phyllcians in Europe, Frank, 
who is an honour to the german nation, re- 
commends this exercife. ' The climbing of 
trees and walls tends greatly to promote bodily 
agility in boys, and tlirough means of this 
their health. Nature feems originally to have 
formed man, who has to procure his food from 
lofty trees, for this exercife in particular: 
confequently it muft be of a certain degree 
of utility to our bodies. But were it only, 
that youth are thus familiarized, under good 
guidance, with various dangers, not always to 
be avoided in common life, and learn the 
great art of preferving the balance of the 
body in all cafes, much would be gained by 
this. For men of the lower clais, and the 
peafantry, the art of climbing is of more ex- 
tenfive utility : by means of it children be- 
come habituated at an early age to. dangerous 
fituations, and are thus fecure from that 
dizzinefs, which is often fotal to many on the 
occurrencF of danger. Without this art, the - 
T foUier 
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foldier is in many cafci incapable of aftinj; 
and every autumn hundreds break their necks 
or limbs by falling from trees, whom more 
f xercife in thi» art would have laved *►' 

In our place of exercife we look out for s 
clump of trees. Oaks, beech, and other trees, 
of different ages, grow here clofe together, and 
overfhadow a plealant little fpot This place 
we appropriate to the exercife of climbing. 

1. Preparatory exercifts. Nature has be- 
flowed on us very fafe and fufficient imple- 
ments for climbing, m otir hands, arms, legs, 
and thighsw We mtrft begin with flrengthen- 
kig thefe, before we venture upon the praftice 
ef climbing itfelf. This- is eSSs^ed indeed by 
various gymnaftic exertions ; but tlie follow- 
mg exercifcs have a particular tendency to it^ 
and ape highly beneficial, not as ppepavatory 
to climbing merely, but as trials of firmnefs* 
'and patience, and exciting contempt of pain. 
Thefc qualities in a inau are highly eftimable;. 
and if evCTy exercife defcrihed in this book be 
clofely examined, it will appeai*, that naoft of 
them have tliia tendency. But, to notke this 
particularly in each, would carry me too far ^ 
neither is it judicious in a writer, to forefial 



^ Syftcai ^ uttUcad Police^ Vol. Ii> p. 644. 
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the idoLs of his readers too much, as it affords 
pleafure to the refleddng mind, to difcern more 
than is exprefled. 

M. Exercije of the hands and arms byjuf- 
penfion^ Two perpendicular pofts are fixed in 
the ground, twelve or fifteen feet difiant 6x>m 
each other. One fiands nine feet hi^; the 
other only fix or feven. See PL I, fig. 4. A 
crofs beam, at lead ten inches thick, is mor- 
tifed into the heads of the pofts, x x. It's 
lower edge, b b b, is about four inches broad; 
it's upper, a a a, not more than two inches 
and half, and rounded, that it may not in- 
commode the hands. 

Under the crofs-beam a form is placed, 
on which the boys, who are to exerci& them- 
felves, iland, the Ihorteft at the lower end, the 
talleft at the higher, fo that all are able to 
grafp the upper edge of the beam with their 
hands. Each ftands with his face toward the 
lower end of the beam : at an appointed 
fignal all lift up their feet, and the form is re- 
moved. Thus they all remain fufpended; 
fupporting their whole weight by their arms. 
This IB what every one in climbing ihould be 
able to do. The conteft here is decided by 
time, an^ he who holds out loB'geft-is declared 
T S viSor. 
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viftdr. The burden increafes every minute, 
and fo does the uneafinefe of the hands. The 
face gradually reddens from the exertion. At 
length one loofes his hands, and drops to the 
ground; thenafecond; prefently a third. The 
more ftrong and hardy remain looking down 
upon them with a fmile. The exprcflion of 
manly felfcommand, contempt of pain, and 
patient perfeverance, is highly interefting in 
the countenances of thefe. The conteft con- 
tinues fix or eight minutes : the weaker drop ; 
the viftor at length follows them, after having 
won the prize by his perfeverance. 

It is not nccefTary, to graf[) the beam always 
with one hand on x^ach fide : fometimes the 
hands may be both on the fame fide of the 
beam : and when the hands and anns are gra- 
dually ftrengthened by repeated exercife, the 
matter increafes the difficulty, by directing the 
boys to fufpend thcmfclvcs by a fingle hand 
only, firft by the right, next, and more fre- 
quently, by the left. The beam, too, is by 
and by forfaken for a low branch of a tree, or 
a rope ftretched horizontally. This kind of 
exercife was not unknown to the ancients. 
Galen mentions a practice in the gymnafia of 
grafping a cord, or |:ole, and rtmaiuing fuf- 
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pended from it for fome time, as a very robuft 
and fatiguing labour *. 

n- Hanging by one ann is a variety of this ex- 
ercife. The apparatus is the fame; but the 
pupils fufpend themfelves by the arm alone, 
by bending the elbow joint, over the beani, 
without the afliftance of the hand. 

Tlie raifmg or fuppoiting yourfelf on both 
hands is of a different kind, but extremely 
conducive to ftrengthening the hands, arms, 
and flioulders. This will be noticed in the 
following chapter. 

C. Exoxife of the legs and thighs. The 
obje^ here is fo to grafp a rough ftem of a 
tree, or a fmooth pole, of larger or fmaller di- 
menfions, with the legs and feet, as to be able 
to fuftain the body at any height, without the 
aid of the hands. For this purpofe the pofition 
of the legs difplayed in PI. I, fig. 5, is per^ 
fe6lly adapted ; and it is eafily learned. Each 
of. the party having choien his tree, the 
mafter gives the word of. command, ' to your 
pofts !' and all climb a little way up their trees. 
At the word, ' hands off!' each ftretches out 

♦ * Si quis, func arrcpto, aut etiam pcrtica, fublimls tx, 
^ pendeat, ac diu teneat, robudum is v^lidumque laborem 
^xercet.' Dc Samitatt tuendof Lib. II^ cap. 9. 

T 3 • bis 
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hid arms, as m PL 6, and keeps himiielf £nn hj 
his legs and feet alone. . 

When the pup9s are capable <^ peribrming 
thde preparatory exerciles to feme degree of 
perfefticm, eveiy ipecies of climbing will be 
incomparably more eafy to them. StHl thefe 
exercifes fbould take their turn afterwards 
occafionally, on account of their mtrinfic 
utility. 

S. CHmHng it/elf. The apparatus for this 
purpofe confifts in a long fixed pole, four 
inches in diameter ; a rope ladder ; a ilender 
mail ; a rope of the thicknefs of the thumb ; 
and, for the expert, every tree that occurs. 
Moil of thefe are united in a machine, deli« 
neated in PI. I, fig. 61 

AB AB are two ports, fixtcen feet high, or 
more if you pleafe, firmly fixed in the ground, 
ten or twelve feet difiant from each otherw 
B B is a ero&beam, refting upon thefe pofts. 
If you have a coupte of trees, at a fuitaUe 
difl^nce from each other, which will admit a 
crofebeam to be fixed fecurely to them at a 
proper height, each end refting on a Hout 
branch, where it forms a fork with the trunk, 
the upight pofts are unncceflaiy. This frame 
fupports our implements : x x is a ftraight 

pole. 
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pole, with the bark on it^ three or four inches 

* 

in diameter : zz^u rope ladder, fumiihed with 
wooden bars at 1, S, and 3 : y y is the rop^ 
fattened to the crofsbeam by a noofe. The 
figure fliows how all thefe are Ibcured. The 
mafi, of which we have fpoken above, is fixed 
feparateiy iu the grounds It is fifty or fixty 
feet high, and plained fmooth, the rind being 
firft dripped oif. A fiender fir is the moi^ 
convenient for the purpofe. 

M0de of excrcifing. a. The pupils b^in 
with the pole» x x ; for, as this is roughs and 
fufficiently fiender to be grafped by the hands,^ 
the taflt of climbing it is moft cafy. The 
legs and feet, it mud be obibred, are to be 
ufed in the pofition reprefented at fig. 5. Any 
flender trunk of a tree will anfwer the purpofe 
of this pole. By degrees the mader brings 
his pupils to thicker poles, which they cannot 
grafp with their hands, and whicW|^ey mud 
confequently embrace with their arms. la 
this manner they foon learn to climb tree% 
which they cannot completely encircle eithar 
with their arms or legs. 

6. The maji is far more difficult to climb^ 
as it's furfkce is fmooth, and it is infufcepdUe 
of being grafped by the hand This particu- 
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larly requires expertnefs in the elementary ex- 
ercife C (p. 269.) The praftice itfelf is generally 
known, and it is in ufe as a popular fport in 
many parts of Europe. A few weeks ago one 
of my pupils climbed up fuch a maft fifty feet 
high, and fearlefly held himfelf to the top by 
one arm, while with the oppofite hand he 
plucked off fome flowers, that were faftened 
there, and threw them to his playmates below, 
upon whom he looked down for fome time 
from the giddy height. You may permit boys 
to climb a maft of this kind without any fear ; 
for fuch as have not furmounted all danger of 
giddinefe will never afcend too high ; and if 
one who has ihould find his ftrength exhaufted, 
he will not falj to the ground, but Aide down 
the maft. 

y. There is ftill greater difficulty in afcendr 
iiig the flack rope-laddtrj fixed at the top 
alone. It requires an extraordinary exertion 
of the hands and arms, for they muft fupport 
the body, which has a conftant tendency to 
bend backwards: and the continual vacilla- 
tion, which will certainly daunt the weak 
and ixnpraftifed, and turn their heads giddy, 
mcreafes the difficulty, and renders this ex- 
ffcif? one pf the moft efficacious for pur pur*- 

pofe, 
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pofe *. If the ladder be fufficiently ftrong, 
the mafter permits two or three to climb up 
and down it together, by which they learn to 
pafs each other with facility. He who is coming 
down hangs by one of the fide ropes, till 
the other has afcended above him. The mode 
of climbing is obvious enough, being the fame 
as with a common ladder: only, as the rope- 
ladder hangs perpendicularly, and is com- 
pletely pliable in every part, the fteps on which 
the feet reft are pulhed forward, and the upper 
part of the body falls backward in an inclined 
pofition: thus the weight muft be fuftained 
by the hands, and the exercife is rendered fo 
laborious, that it is impoflible to afccnd any 
confiderable height in this way. It is necef- 
fary, therefore, to hold faft by each of the fide 
ropes, and keep the body, as much as poffible, 
not in a bent pofition, but extended and up- 

• In the Journal de Paris for 1791, num. 232, is an 
extraA of a letter from Peterfburg xefpeding ruffian ex- 
^rcifes, in which this praflice of mounting a rope ladder 
not fixed below is reckoned a fort of prodigy. This^ 
however, it certainly is not. I lately faw a boy, eleven 
years old, who had exercifed with the rope-ladder a very 
little while, climb up forty fteps of one, that was pcrfeftly 
Jopfe at bottom. 
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right, the toe pomting at the fame time a 
little downward* 

JL Climbing the ladder. This exercife is 
ufeful for improving the capacity of pre- 
ferving the equilibrium of the body, arming 
againfl fituatibns of danger, and firengthening 
the hands and arms. A wooden ladder is 
placed leaning againft a wall Beginners 
learn firil to afcend and defcend it without 
fear; and then to go up/ without ufing the 
hands, as <m a pair of ftairs, turn round, and 
come down in the fame manner. They the^^ 
climb up and down the under fide of the 
ladder; and at length this exercife is ren* 
dered more difficult, by employing the hands 
alone^ without ufing the feet In this cafe 
the climber mufl hold fa by the rundles, 
mbving his hands alternately from one to the 
other, while his body hangs in a perpendicular 
pofition. One acquures the art of afcending 
on the under fid^ creeping through between 
the uppermofl rundles, and defcending upon 
all fours, with his head downwards. In 
doing this he ho<^ his feet over the rundles 
above, and moves them cautioufly from one 
to another, while his hands alternately fhift 
from one rundle to another below. A fecond, 
to prove the flexibility of his body, winds 

himfelf 
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himfelf like a fnake through all the nmdies, 
paffing oyer one and under another alter* 
nately, from top to bottom. A third afcends 
the ladder in the ufual manner, but, when he 
has reached the top, fwings round one of the 
fide poles, and defcends on the under fid^ 
with or without the ufe of his fret. A fourth 
afcends half way, and then grafps the ladder 
faft, while the mailer turns it round, fo that 
the upper fide becomes the under. Thefe 
little trials of (kill are fufceptible of much 
yariation. 

A ladder eleven feet long is fufficient for 
thefe purpofes. It muft be made perfeftly 
ftrong and fecure. The mafter muft always 
have his hands ready, to affift the beginner : 
and this he can with the more eafe, as in ge- 
neral one only will be exercifing at a time. 

f. We now come to the fingle rope *• This 
exercife is more laborious than the preceding, 

• This gymnallic exercife was not ankaown to tlie 
aacientSy who called it t« hm 0iee»»fov mvafftxjtaBeu, ftrfumm 
mfc^udert. According to ancient gems, the rope was 
faftened at the bottom as well as the top, and Wretched 
tolerably tight. Galen mentions it in the following 
words : ' ii qois per fiinem manibas apprehenfum fcandat^ 
ficnti in palasftra poeros exercent, qui eos ad robor praspa- 
mit«'-— De Sanitate tnenda^ Lib. II> cap. 9. 

as 
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as here are no fteps, on which the feet can 
reft ; yet any boy, who can climb the pole 
X X with eafe, can climb the rope in nearly 
the lame manner with tolerable facility. The 
chief difficulty confifts in embracing the rope 
with the ifeet in fuch a manner, as to obtain 
a firm point of fupport In this the knees 
and legs have nothing to do, the ancle-joint 
alone being employed. If you feat yourfelf 
in a chair, and crofe your feet at the ancles, 
you will have them precifely in the proper 
pofition for climbing a rope. In this manner 
you hold the rope firmly between the feet as 
near as may be to the joint, while the hands 
grafp the rope above ; then drawing the fept 
higher, and taking hold with them again^ you 
fhift the hands higher alfo, one at a time; 
and thus you proceed, raifing now the feet 
then the hands. I can add nothing mpre 
on the fubjeft, except the following pre- 
cautions. 

1. The rope muft be of fuch a thicknels, 
that the hands will not fhut too clofe, and 
not fo fmooth, as to flip through them. For 
beginners it fhould be faftened to a bough not 
above eight or nine feet high. 

2. In afcending you ihould come down 
hand after hand, as in afcending ; for if you 

Aide 
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Aide down by the hands, the ftiftion will excite 
in them intolerable heat, and make them fore, 
or gall them •. 

3. The rope ftiould not be grafped between 
the iegs, to avoiil injury from fridtion in 
afcending, and ftill more in defcending, but 
between the feet at the ancle, as direfted 
above. That the matter will take care the 
rope is not defeftive in ftrength, is too obvious 
to be mentioned. It's length fliouki be about 
five and thirty feet. 

The expert boy will foon find e^-eiy thing 
hitherto mentioned in this chapter very eafy ; 
let US therefore throw more difficulties in his 
way, for by furmounting thefe alone will he daily 
augment his ftrength and energy. A(k hiiw 
whether it be poflible, to cUmb the rope by the 
help of his hands and arms alone, without 
ufing his feet. It is difficult, no doubt; but 
the matter can foon convince him of it's prac- 
ticability. ■ He reminds him of his fii-ft pre- 
paratoiy exercife, in which the body was held 
tor fome minutes in fufpenfion by means of 

* Sailois, whoTe hands are hardened by coatiDoal labour* 
ing at the ropes, will dercend from confiderable heighu in 
ihi» way, which they call coming down by the run : but 
thii callolity of the hand ii by no meani defirable for thofei 
for whore ufe tbit book u intended. T. 

the 
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the hand, and points out to him the fimilarity 
between that cafe and the prefent: he telk 
him, that a hail man, who is not weak, can 
lift with one hand a weight equal to that of 
Iiimfelf without much difficulty ; and that a 
perfon, who hangs by one hand, fupports juft 
the weight of his own body. The matter is 
brought to the teft. At firft the boy is foiled : 
each hand lingly, the left in particular, is yet 
too feeble, fo to draw up the whole body, 
that the other hand may grafp the rope above it 
But the mafler at firft employs his hand al(b, 
fupporting with it the climber, and thus render- 
ing it more eafy for him to hold himfelf by 
one hand to the rope, while the other ieizes it 
higher up. He recommends him anew to 
praflife the exercife of hanging by one hand, 
particularly the left ; and after perfevering in 
this way for a time, he at laft accomplishes 
his obje6i, though this fometimes requires 
ieveral months. I know a few^ who climb up 
and down a rope in tliis manner with great 
fiicility. This exercife is one of the beft and 
moft eiFeftual for ftrengthening all the mufcles 
of the breaft, arms, and hands : it is a true 
touchftone of the powers of thefe parts, and 
improves them with fafety. 

Youths 
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Youths love variety : nothing excites them 
fo forcibly to exercife as novelty: for this 
therefore the mafter muft provide* He ob- 
ferves to his pupils : * we purfue this exercil^ 
to render us ftrong: but fuppofe we were 
obliged to have recourfe to tk^ to efcape ibme 
danger, bad climbed up fome height, and the 
firength of our hands failed us ; what ihould 
we do in fuch a cafe ? If we defooid^ we run 
into the danger we fought to avoid ; and if 
we fall, we ili^ll tweak our limbs, if not our 
necks. What then is to be done ?' 

' We muil hold ourfelves fall, till our hands 
have recovered their firength :' fays a thought* 
leis little urchin. 

* Very good : but how ihall we do this^ 
without exhaufling the flrengtii of oiur hand» 
fliU more ?' 

On this they all ruminate, and at length 
find, that they mufi {ojq/ien themfdves to 
the rope, as to be conveniently fupported by 
it All are for making the triai, and after 
ibme eifays the mofl expert accompliffaes it in 
the following manner. He climbs up a mo- 
derate height, and then flops. Her^ by the 
help of one foot he twifls the rope three or 
four times round the other, as in Plate I^ 
%. 7, and confines the turns between the two 
I feet 
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feet The friftion hence arifing between th^ 
feet and the rope is fufficient to refift the whole 
weight of the body. Thus he obtains a con- 
fiderable degree of reft. But he is ambitious 
of more: he wiflies to reft perfeftly at his 
cafe. He lowers himfelf down by the hands, 
till, holding above with one of thcin, he can 
reach the loofe part of the rope below his feet 
at a; then recovers his ereft pofition; and 
pafles this end of the rope a few times acrofs 
his flioulders and hips, including the upper 
pait of the rope in each turn, till he is fuffi- 
ciently fecure. 

One day the young company aflemble at 
their climbing place. The rope and rope- 
ladder they cany with them, but the ladder, 
by means of which they are accuftomed to fix 
tliem up, is not there, ^\llat is to be done ? 
* Are we not to climb to day?' * Yes:' anfwers 
the mafter, ' if you can fix your implements 
without a ladder.' The moft dexterous hangs 
tlie rope-laddeir over his ihoulder by the laft 
ftcp, and climbs up the pole x. This requires 
exertion and prudence : but prudence he pof- 
fefles, and of exertion he is not afraid. Tims in 
a few minutes the rope-ladder is thrown over 
the crofs-beam, and made faft. Another afcends 
this ladder with the rope, thrown over the end in 

which 
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wlnqfa an eye is fplicetl, fo that it hangs down 
fufficiently to be reached by thofe below, who 
draw the other end through it, and thus all is 
ready. M'hen they aie no longer wanted, 
they are taken do^vn by the fame means ; and 
thus there is no farther occafion tor a ladder. 

Frequently a liiiit from the mailer is enough, 
to infpire every one Mith eagemefs to over- 
come difficulties, for whicli youth can never 
be rendered too prompt. 

A better method of taking down the im- 
plements is foon difcovercd by fome bold little 
fellow. He climbs up the pole x, and gets 
allride the crofs-beam. Fijft he loofes the 
ladder : then he goes on farther, flackens the 
noofe of the rope a little, and calls out to thofe 
below, to hold faft the otiier end. This they 
do. He now gets oflF the crofs-beam, holding 
by the rope clofe to the eye, and is lowered 
down with it g^dually by the reft *. 

• ProhibTy fome of my readeri will torn giddy here: 
yet I can aflure them, that I have feen thii maiicEuvre per- 
formed many hundred timet, without the leaft accident 
threatening to occur, when performed by an expertboy. 
What praAice can effcA, and how all danger vanifhsi 
before it, mtift not be forgotten. With fix young expe- 
rienced climben I once vifited the Baummnpttlt*. Ve 

* A fubterranean cavern in Germany (b called. T. 

U pcAetn^l 
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But even this is more than is neceffary. It 
is fufjicient, to climb up the rope merely, looie 
the rope-ladder, and lower yourfeif down with 
the eye of the rope. 

Precautions. 1. The mailer will not fufFer 
this to be attempted by any, but thofe who 
are very expert ; and thefe he will exercife 
firft at a height of fevep or eight feet, 

2. In coming down with the eye of the 
rope, the hands muft never be fuffered to 
come too near to the part of the rope that is 
running through it 

Another eafy variation with the rope may 
be made in the following manner. Let one 
^nd of the rope be fattened to the bough of a 
tree about twelve feet high, and the other end 
to another about ten paces diftant, at the 
height of five feet, ftretching it as tight as 
poffible, On this inclined rope three different 
exercifes may be performed. 

The climber takes hold of the rope, and 
(throws his legs over it, fo as to hang with his 
back toward the ground. In this pofition he 

penetrated to the fartheft end of it. This is confidered 
by many as a very perilous enterprifi;* yet not one of the 
youths could find tl^ leaft danger in it. How happened 

fhis? 

draw^ 
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draws himfelf up by his hands, letting his legs 
Aide after, and then comes down again in the 
iame manner. This is an eafy exercife. It is 
more difficult, when the climber is required, 
as foon as he has afcended, to let the body 
and legs hang down, and defcend by means 
of his hands alone : but the moft difficult is, 
to afcend the rope by means of the hands 
folely, while the body and legs hang from it 
perpendicularly. 

Nothing calls all the mufcles of the bod^^ 
into a6Hon more than the following exercife^ 
The rope is ftretched horizontally between 
two trees. From this the pupils fufpend them- 
felves in turn by the hands, their feet not 
touching the ground, and try who can crofs 
the legs over it ofteneft. Fifteen times are a 
great many. 

Thefe exercifes with the rope and rope- 
ladder deferve to be particularly recommended, 
becaufe they may be of great utility in cafes 
of fire. Did boys learn to climb with facility 
and caution, they would feldom have occafion 
to leap out of a window three (lory high from 
a houfe on fire, and daih themfelves to pieces 
on the pavement *. 

* All our bedrooms ac Schnepfenthil are provided with 
rppe«ladders. 

U 3 Hitherto 
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Hitherto we have exercifed our dexterity in 
climbing M'ith implements, of the (Irepgth of 
which we ^re certain, fo that with them we 
are in little or no danger. With trees it is very 
different. Boughs are often treacherous fup- 
ports, the nature of the wpod is to be co^- 
fidered, and this kind of climbing therefore 
demands the vigilant attentioi^ of the piafter. 
In afcending (he trunl> there is no danger: 
with the fii*ft branch the danger commences, 
though the exercife is performed with more 
eafe. In this the following precautions are to 
be obferved. 

1. At firft the mafter fuffers not his pypil 
to climb high, but to keep fo low, that he csmi 
eafily watch his motions. He ftands by him ; 
cautions him againft this bough or that ; and 
forcibly inculcates the important rule, to 
depend almoft wholly on the hands, and truft 
little to the feet, wlvcl> a^e always li^Ue 

to flip. 

2. He will not allow any climbing on trees 
divefted of their leaves, as on thefe the dead 
Jjranches cannot be diftinguifjied. 

Under thefe cijcumf^ances, the judgment of 
the pupil gradually increa(es \yiih his dexterity 
and courage. In a little time he pafTes fiom 
one tree to the next, and fo on through a 

whole 
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whole row. If he be expert with the rope, 
he will not always climb uj^ and down the 
trunk of the tree, but lay hold of any bough 
of fulficient ftrength, that hangs low enough, 
and thus, get up, or let himfelf down, by 
means of his hands. 

By way of fport, or to try the dexterity of 
his pupils, tlie mailer leads them to a clump 
of trees, and while he is counting fifteen 
every one muft climb up fome tree fo high, as 
to he out of the reach of his cane. All exert 
themfeives, with much laughter, to efcape the 
Hick, as if fome wild beaft were at their heels. 
If any one be defe^ive in agility, he will be 
reached, and receive the penance of a few 
playftU ftrokes. 

After thefe and other gymnaftic exercifes, 
which fbfter the young man's courage, teach 
him caution, and inure him to the prefei-vation 
of his balance; he will be every where at 
home, will traverfe rude heaps of wood or 
ftones, afcend or dcfcend fteep heights without 
any fenlation of giddinefs, climb rocks, and 
be flopped by no obftacle, that is capable of 
being furmounted. 
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CHAP. vin. 
Preservation of EauiLiBniuM, or balancing, 

AND EXERCISES CONNECTED WITH IT. 

DANCING oa the tight rope had 
been degraded to the rank of a ftrolling art 
lib eavly as the times of the greeks, amon^ 
whom it was well known. We look upon it with 
contempt, though it excites our aflonifhrnent, 
becaufe we confound the moral worth of the 
art with the moral character of the performers. 
This is evidently unjuft. An art^ which fa 
eminently dilplays the agility of the human 
body, as to excite our wonder, merits more 
efteem. We cannot, however, introduce it iir 
it's full extent into our fyftem of corporal 
education, as it requires too much time ta 
learn : but we can adopt fome imitations of it, 
as a ftep to the acquifition in a certain degree 
of the uncommon agility a;ttainable by it's 
means. 

If we endeavour to preferve the equilibriiun 
of our own bodies, or to balance Mdth our hand 
any thing that is continually in danger of 
falling, we fhall find prompt, judicious, adroit 
movements and bendings of the body requifite. 
fiy this, hardihood, prefence of mind, and 

juftnefs 
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juiinefe of eye are exerciftd ; and the body 
gradually acquires a readinefe at avoiding a 
fiill by a dexterous leap. Thefeare no incon- 
fiderable advantages, accruing particularly 
from this exercife ,' at the fame time that it 
equally contributes to the general ends, for 
which gyranaftics are to be recommended. 

I. BALANCING OF OUR OWtf BODT. 

a. Standing on one leg^ I take this exercife 
firft, becaufe it may be confidered as a prepa- 
ratory introduftion to thofe that follow, is 
eafy ifl itfelf, and perfeftly void of danger. 
The mafter places his pupils in a tow, about a 
yard diftaftt from each othen At the word 
of command all lift up the right or left leg, 
and tiy who can ftand longeft upon the othen 
This may feem very lininterefting ; but I can 
•ffirm, that the neceffary difplay of patience 
and perfeyerance exhibits a very amufing 
fpeftacle. I have feen boys ftand in this 
manner hatf an hour- Let any man ftand 
ft>me time upon one leg, and, if he attend to 
the exertion of all it's mufcles, and thofe of 
the thigh, he will at once be convinced of the 
phyfical utility of this exercife. That the 
legs muft be exercifed alternately is fuffieiently 
obviou9< 

U ■♦ Tha 
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Tlie mafter next begins to vary the exercife-^ 
He places himfelf in front, and directs the 
pupils what they are to do by words, or by 
his own example. For this I need give only 
brief hints. Standing on the left leg, they 
place the right, with the knee bent, acrofs the 
left calf, knee, or ham; or ftretch it out as 
far as poflible forA\ ard, backward, to the right, 
or to the left. They hold the heel of the 
right foot in the right hand, in the left hand, 
forwards, and backwards* Tliey hold the toe 
in the fame manner. Tliey read a few lines 
out of a book held upon the knee. They 
write in the fame AVTiy. When the hands are 
not otherwife employed, they may clap them, 
or place them a kimbo, behind the back, 
upon the head. &c. The mafter takes a 
tolerably heavy ftone, or fandbag, and gives 
it to the firft m the row, wlio hands it to tlie 
next, and thus it is palled fvom one ta another 
till it reaches the laft. This, partly from the 
additional weight, partly from the neceflity of 
reaching fideways, has confiderable effeft on 
the equilibrium, and renders it more difficult 
to balance the body. Sometimes the bag is 
thrown, inftead of being handed, from one to 
Uie otlier. This exercife is dill more difficulty 

and 
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and one or another is often lofing his balance 
at iL 

Frequently the mafter diiefts his pupils, to 
pull off their coats in this pofition, and put 
them on again. 

Thcfe esercifes may be varied mth other3 ; 
but the following, with which I ihall conclude 
this fubjefl, are particularly elegant. The 
pupils take hold of their toe, and carry it to 
the lips, firft forwards, and then backwards. 
By degrees they muft acquire the ability of 
doing it withont uiing the liand, but for this 
they mull be e-vercifed very early. Fartlicr : at 
the word of command the pupils ftretch out the 
right 1^ ftraight before them, and fiowly fit 
down on the ground, without touching it 
with the right foot, or with the hands, which 
Ukewife niuft be ftrctched out for\vard : they ' 
then ri& up in the fame manner, M'ithout 
moTJng from their place. Mr. Viilaume, in 
his eflay on forming the body*, wiflK's 
children might never be permitted, to pull oft" 
boots fitting, or fteadying themfelvcs by any 
objeQ. I not only agree with him pcrfeftly 

" Sevi/bH dti gefammiea Schul' and Erxiehungf'we/tiii, 
■ Review of the Management of SchooU and Educatton 
ia gencNlt' Vol. liJ, p. 44a. 



in this, but am of opinion, that they ihould 
neither fit, nor be any way fupported, while 
they pull off any garment. The fupplenefe 
of the joints in general would gain confider-* 
ably by this. 

Of the eltercifes juft deferibed I find little 
notice in the ancients ; though Galen defcribes 
fomething not very unlike them in the vituXi^i ir 
of the greeks *. The perfon walked a tiptoe, 
extending his hands and arms over his head, 
and moving them brilkly backwards and 
forwards. Before I met with this paflage in 
Galen, I had feen the fame thing performed 
by one of my pupils, from his own invention^ 
He walked forwards, not merely on his toes, ' 
but on the ends of his toes, fo that the folc» 
of his feet were perpendicular, moving hi^ 
htods baekwurd and forward. 

b. Balancing on the edge of a plank* The 
mailer at length brings his pupils to a plank, 
ten or twelve feet long, fixed in the ground 
on it's edge. The upper edge muft tiot be 
above a foot from the ground, fo that no one 
can be hurt by a fall. Here his pupils iry 

* De Sanitate taenda, lib. JI^ cap. lo. 'Eft autem 
4r>TvX»^tftf, fi quis fummis pedibus ingredient, tenfas ia 
fablime manus, hanc aiitorfum, illam rctrorfumi celerrioie 
moveatx &c.' 

who 
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who can prefcrve their balance on it longeft, 
ilanding on one foot This is a pleafant ex- 
crcife, as it affords much -laughter. The fame 
board is ufed to walk on, as a ropedancer does 
on his rope. In this it is to be obferved, that 
the toes muft be turned outwards as much as 
poilible. 

c. Walking on a pole. An implement in- 
diipenfable in our gymnaflics is delineated in 
PL I, fig. 8. It's principal part is a round 
pole, A B, about fixty four feet long, placed 
horizontally. It's large end is fquared, and 
let into the thick poft C, which is firmly 
fixed in the ground, and in which it can be 
fupported at different heights, by means of an 
iron bolt, or wooden pin, paffmg throi^h it, 
the hole 1, 2, 3, or 4, and a correfponding 
hole in the oppofite fide of the pofl. It's 
middle is fupported by the fland D, in which, 
as well as in C, it can be placed higher or 
lower. The end B, being unfupported, has a 
certain degree of play. The diflance from A 
to X is twenty eight feet : the upper fide of 
the pole is commonly three feet from the 
ground, which Ihould be.fand, or fbfl turf 
The exercifes performed on tliis arc various ; 
I fliall proceed from the more eafy to the more 

difficult 

«. The 
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a. The beg^ners, boys of fix or feveii yeara 
old, are led along the pole in it's lowed fitu- 
ation. The toes muft be turned ftraight out- 
wards, and care muft be taken, that the body 
is kept in a good pofition. The boys foon 
accuftom themfelves to this little walk^ atld 
the vucillation of the end. By degrees they* 
acquire courage, and learn to preferve their 
balance. To exercife them at lea|)ihg off 
adroitly; the matter at firft makes them do fo 
at his direftion, by and by he pulls them 
gently by the hand unawares, fb as to make 
them jump down. All this is done, as obferved 
above, with the matter's leading: but this he 
will gradually diminish. If at firtt he held 
the tyro fatt by the arm, he will lead him at 
length by the end of his finger alone, and at 
latt merely hold out his hand in readinefs to 
affift. Thus the pupil learhs, 

C. to go alone. The matter will ttill be at 
his fide ; obferve how he carries his body, and 
places his feet, on which every thing depends ; 
and affift him when nectary. 

y. When he is perfe6lly expert, not merely 
at walking boldly and perfeftly from one end 
of the pole to the other, but at leaping off 
fafely, when he lofes his balance, without 
danger of falling, the mafter 

6 f. increafes 
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9. increafes the difficulty, by placing (lones 
upon the pole, or holding a flick before his 
feet, over which he muft ftep, or by giving the 
end B greater motion than it would have of 
itfelf: 

f. Hitherto the pupil has walked only from 
A to B, and then leaped off. By degrees he 
is brought to turn himfelf at the end B, and 
walk back to A. Before he does this, it is to 
be obferved, that he has praftifed turning 
feveral times on the thicker part of the pole. 

^. The pupil having now learned to walk 
with perfeft fec^rity, the mafter puts a new 
difficulty in his way, he fets him to walk back- 
wards ; I mean, to walk from A to B, wth his 
fece toward A. 

When this is attained, it may be fufficient ; 
many will think it nnneceflary, for their 
children to acquire ftill farther expertnefe in 
walking on narrow furfaces. But l could wiih 
not to ftop here, and therefore propofe what 
follows. I confider walking on a rope, under 
proper conditions, as far more fafe and elegant 
than walking on a pole. Accordingly, when 
Mr. ViUaume afks, would it not be right to 
learn the art of frmambulation, both on the 
tight and flack rope ? with regard to the tight 
rope, I readily anfwer yes. Funambulation, 

it 
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it mirfl be confeflfed, in the way in which it is 
ufually praftifed as an art, requires too much 
time to learn, and endangers the neck : but, 
were thefe two objed;ions removed, I do not 
fee, why youths fliould be reftrained from a 
beneficial purfuit, to which they readily 
incline, becaufe it^afFords them pleafure. 

Let the ground be deep fand ; and, inftead 
of the ufual rope, let a ftrong belt be ufed, the 
breadth of the hand, and not above two feet, 
or two feet and half, from the ground. Under 
thefe conditions, I prefer funambulation to 
walking on the pole; both with refyedt to 
fafety, and to the dexterity to be required by 
it, though I have never employed it myfelf, 
Trom it's proximity to the ground there is no 
danger of a fevere fall, and the breadth of the 
belt tends to fliorten the time of learning. 
Such a belt would be moft conveniently made 
of three or four ropes as thick as a man's 
thumb, confined together by interweaving a 
(lender cord. The machinery for extending 
it, and the exercifes performed on it are fuflS- 
ciently known *. 

* I cannot agree with niy anthor here. I am perfiiailed» 
that one, who was expert in Walking on the pole, would 
riQt require much time to l^arn tp walk on a duck rope, 

like 
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To return to the pole. . 

Precautions. 1. It is abfolutely neceffaiy, 
in walking on it, to turn the toes outward. 

2, Shoes with high heels are improper for 
this, as for many other exercifes. Shoes with- 
out heels are the beft, as they never occafion 
falls •- In very dry weather the foles of the 
flioes and the furface of the pole are too 
fmooth, on which account they ihould be 
rubbed with chalk. 

4. To improve them in a proper carriage and 
fupplenefe of body, courage, and adroitnefs in 
leaping off, and faving themfelves in cafe of 
falling, qualities already acquired in a great 
d^;ree by walking on the pole, other exercifes 
remain to be recommended, which are among 
<he moft elegant of the exercifes in the gyra- 
naAic art. 

like that nfed by ropeduicert in general, and woald tread 
OD it with far more certainty and lecurity, than on a flat 
belt, the furftce of which wootd be continiully inclioijig 
from it's horizontal pofition and retorning to It again, as 
the foot bore upon either fide with unequal Arefs, or was 
remored from it, thus every moment deceiving the perfon 
walking on it. T. 

* I think it moll advi&ble, for children to perform 
their exercifei in general in the Oioea and drcfi they comr 
jnonly wear, that they may be on a'l occafiont ready to 
exert any dexterity they have acquired, withont being in* 
comffloded by their garment}. T. 

d. Vaulting 
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cl* Vaulting ajiride the pole. It is tolerably 
ealy, for a peribn to feat himfelf ujx)n any 
objeft, not higher than the pit of the ftomacli, 
by taking a preparatory fpriug (fee p. SO-i), 
immediately placing his hands on the objeft, 
and then leaping upon it In the fame man- 
ner he may leap over the object, if it be not 
too wide. This mc apply to the pole. At 
firft the little beginners are lifted upon it: 
they then learn to climb up as well as* they 
can : this at length is not pennitted, but they 
are made to vault upon it. For this puipofc 
they are exercifed fepai*atcly at firft, the mafter 
fiandiug by, to lave them from falling. 
Afterwards it is perfonned, as m'cU as the 
following excrcifes, at command ; when it not 
only affords a pleafnig fpeftacle, but teaches 
the moft prompt aflivity. Even on this account 
it is highly to be recoinmendcd. I will defcribe 
it as accurately and clearly as {loflible. 

Six or feven boys ftand in a line on the left 
fide of the pole, one ftep from it. Tlie mafter 
ftands on the other fide, facing them. To 
make them attentive, he gives the word, 
* prepare !' He lifts up his right hand, and 
they all do the fame. On his letting it fall, 
they take a iliort fpring toward tlie pole, 
place their hands upon it, and leaping up, 
throw their right leg o^ cr it, fo as to bcftride 

it 
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it. The mafter fees, that they feat themfdves 
in a pixiper pofition, which is that of a good 
hoilbmau. By way of change, the pupils 
may be placed fix ot eight paces from the 
pole, take a briflc run, a greater pi-eparatory 
fpiing, and laife their bodies in leaping much 
higher above it. The more juftly they keep 
time in thefc performances, the more pleafing 
the fpeflacle. If the mafter would ha\'e the 
manceuvre feveral times repeated, they muft 
get oflF likemfe at the word of command. At 
the woixl ' off!' they are aH attentive : he lifts 
up his hand, they raife both theirs : he lets it 
fell, they place theirs on the pole juft beftire 
them, raife their bodies up, atid, thrown* the 
fight leg over th6 pole behind them, fpring 
back to their former pofition. In both thefe 
manccuvres neither the leg, knee, nor foot, 
ftili Itfs the body, muft touch the pole. 
• e. Jiifing on the hands. Suppoiibg tiib boyi 
propefiy featcd aftridfi the pole, they are aovf . 
to raife up the body at command by meana i^ 
the hands. Th^ vford, ' rife,' is ^ven, to 
excite attention. Tlie mafter iaa&s his hand, 
they inftantly lift both arms orer their heads : 
he lets it fell, they clap l^ir hands on the 
j»6le before them, aad raife themfeti^es as high 
u tbey can from, their ieat In this manner 
X they 
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they try, who can fupport himfelf longefL 
Here again we have a difplay of manly exeition 
and perfeverance. By and by one of the 
iiroBgefi begins to advance forward along the 
pole on his hands^ and is imitated by the reft. 

But we do not ftop here, llie mafter tells 
bis pupilsy that it is praAicable for them, to 
raife therofelves lb high, as to place theii* feet 
on the pole, juft behind their bands. This 
requires ftrength in the arms and flioulders^ 
and in the pefloral and dorfal mufcles : they 
attempt it, however, and after long praftice 
fucceed. Tlreiice wc come to 

f. The landing up on the pole. Great fop- 
plenels of the joints, and fkill in preferving 
the equilibrium of the body are neceffary for 
this. AVhen feverai have acquired the art, it may 
be performed at Command. Every one being 
feated aftride, the mafter gives the word : * up !' 
At this they are all attentive. Ue raifes his 
liand £ they a|i luife theirs, as in the preceding 
inftance; he. lets it fall; they clap theirs on 
the polfs clofe before them, and fpripg the legs 
Upwards,, with the wlM>le of the body beneath 
the ilioulde?Si fo that the feet are brought 
iipon thepole,^ id the firft pofition, clofe behind 
me hands, pn which the body infiantly 

afllunea 
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afltunes an ere6t pofture, fo that all ftand up 
at once. 

To this is added the fitting down on the pole, 
in which the preceding manceuvres are juft re- 
verfed. The words, 'refume your feat!' are em- 
ployed to fix the attention, llie mailer raifes his 
hand ; the pupils, as before, nufe theirs : he de- 
prelles it ; they place theirs on the pole, fupport 
tiie whcAe weight of the body, which is bent 
forwards, upon them, and let themfelves down 
gently aftride the pole. I inlifi upon the word 
gently, to avoid all danger of a, bfow. He 
who is incapable of maintaining his equili- 
brium, while iiipporting the body on his hands, 
mud come down to his feat fuddenly ; expert- 
nefc -at the preceding exercife, therefore, of 
rifing a:nd going forward on the hands, mufl 
be acquired previous to the introduction of 
this. 

The mafter, as Z hav« more than once re- 
marked, muft be frequently introducing varia- 
tions in the exercifes of his pupils, to improve 
their dexterity in different ways. He obferves to 
them one day, that ftanding up on the pole with 
the aihftance of the hands is a trifle ; and that 
it is by no means impracticable, to hold the 
hands clafped over the head, and rife up thus. 
This excites their curiofity: they make the 
X S attempt^ 
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attempt, and bdfore it might h^ve beea ex- 
pefted, the following mode is invented* 

A youth fits aftpide ; lifts his kaees vp^ till 
they are neajrly clofe together on the pole; 
and, bending his body forward^ gives it a 
fwing, fe m to raife himieif upon his koees. 
He then Aides one of his knees backwards, 
ib as to gel k upon the moft elerated |eut 
of the circumference ifaf the pole, balances 
himfelf w^Ofi this knee, places the oppofite fool 
^pon the pole, and then rifes up. 

* Very Well;* obferves the mafirr: 'but I 
know a Shorter method, though more difficult 
to fuch as are defeftive in s^tity. When you 
are aftride the pole, fet one foot upon it as 
clofe to yourfelf as you can, and then rife up.* 
Upon this they firft ihake the trial on plain 
ground, to fit down from ftanding upon one 
leg, and again to rife up with the afliftance of 
one leg alone. This fuccefcds ; they repair to 
tlie pole, and are e<iually fuccefeful there. 

g. Vaulting up 07i the pole. All ^efe little 
arts beitig inallered, a certain graccfialnefs in 
performing them acquired, and ftrength com- 
bined with agility, we wifli for fomcthing more. 
The n^aAer propofes to his pupils, to plact 
tl>emfelves eiie6i; on the pole, without firft 
bcftridhig it, or eveti touching it for more 

than 
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than .a fingle inftaot. Tliis ftaggpre them, 
when he /hows thcin by his own example how 
■it is to be done. Standing a ie\v paces from 
the pole, he runs toward it, takes a {hort pre- 
paratoiy fpring, lays his hands on the pole, 
leaps up fo as to bring his feet between them, 
and is ereft in a moment. Tlie more expert 
alone muft be fuffered to attempt this. Each 
makes the tiial fingly, and the mafter places 
himfelf on the other fide of the pole, in order 
to affift him if heceffary by laying hold of the 
arm, and fave him from any danger. When 
fe^'eral can accompHih thb feat with perfeft 
ftcurity, they may perfonn it altogether, at 
the word of command. It Ti:ill be eafier at 
firft to praflife this neat exercife on a taHe. 

h. The pa/s. By the preceding exercife* 
our pupUs arc brought to ftand on this narrow 
fuHice, walk, and turn upon it, with f^ility. 
At length, two walking upon it at the fame 
time meet, and would pafs each other, without 
leaping down. How is this to be accom-, 
plillied ? Tliey take hold of each Ciller's arms ; 
place their right feet clofe to each other in the 
fifth pofition ; count one, two, three ; and 
immediately "turn ■ round each other to the 
left, taking a ftep with the left foot to the 
right of each other. Thus they will have 
X 3 changed 
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changed places ; but they muil balance thek 
weight againft each other with accuracy, 
otherwife they will be fqrced to leap pff^ to 
avoid a falL 

J. Gaining the balance. Two perfons {land 
on the thicker half of the pole, each holding 
a ropedancer's pole with both hands, croffing 
that of his antagonift in the middle, and puili- 
ing hipfi with it Tideways, till qne lofes his^ 
balance. 

j. The turn Jii ting. This is no very eafy 
perfqrmance, if it be done tolerably quickly, 
and without touching the pole with either 
hand. The manner of doing it is obvious : 
one leg muft be thrown over firft, and then 
the other, 

k, Vaulting over the pole is an exercife 
tending greatly to promote agility. The 
perfon places himfelf a ftep from the pole, 
takes a fhort preparatory fpring, places his 
hands at the fame time on the pole, and 
throws both his legs over it, the hands forming 
the point, round which the body turns, The 
mailer exercifes his pupils fmgly at firft, fiand- 
ing himfelf on the oppofite iide of the pole ; 
^nd teajphea them to leap over cither way, 
fwinging the body to the right or to the left, 
llie foUpwing mode is fomewhat more diffi- 
cult. 
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cult The perfon about to vault over (lands 
a foot or two from the pole, with his right 
fide to>vard it ; runs along it by two or three 
ihoTt fteps; takes a preparatory fpring, lays 
his right hand in the mean time on the pole, 
and, leaping up, throws his legs and body, 
over. In this cafe the legs aie thrown 
for^vard, fo that the heel and calf are next the 
pole in paffing over it : in the former, they 
were thro^Ti backwaid, fo that the toes and 
knees were turned toward it. The fame ihould 
be praftifed with the left hand Wiicn feveral 
have learned citiier of thefc exercifes tho- 
roughly, they may perform it together at com- 
mand. In both it niuft be obferved, that the 
feet are to be kept clofe togetlier. 

I. Seffcnc. A ftout plank, fixteen feet long, 
is fupported in the centre two feet from the 
gi-ound. Two of our young pupils place 
themfelves (landing one at each end, and gra- 
dually fct the plank in motion up and down, 
preferving their equilibrium. At length they 
become fo expert at it, that they can leap up 
a foot or more in the air, and alight again in 
their proper (landing place. In doing this the 
feet muft be always clofe together, and the 
whole body kept in a proper pofition. Tliat 
the ptank may not deviate from it's direction, 

X 4 it 
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it is filfpe^ded behveen two pofts, driven mtQ 
the jground, at fuch a diftance s^ tP ^4l^it it'^ 
playing freely between them, by means of aiv 
iron axle, the projefting ends of which are 
received into two iron nuts, one in each poft. 
This exercife, which tends greatly to promote 
adroitnefs, as a favomite amufement of the 
ladie$ in fome parts of the ruffian empire. 
The OTOund fhould be fanA 

ra. The oval fee/aw. With the plan^c l^cfore-' 
mentioned the motion is reftiUnear, and there-^ 
ibre not very difficult, but the machine deli-- 
neated in PI. II, fig. 9, renders it more 
complex. The figure ABC reprefcnts half 
an oyal, the longer diameter of which is 
ten feet, the (hoiter, feven feet teri ifl^chcs. 
A B is a pretty ftrong plank, twelve feet 
long. A pin three feet five inches long is let 
into it's centre perpendicularly at x. On 
this the machine rcfts, fo as to fovm VX, angle 
pf 36^ or thereabout, with the ground, At 
each end is a ftand for the feet, y, y, fup- 
poited by ftrong bj-a^kets, z, z, againft which 
the feet are ftaid, as the machine moves up 
and down. The machine may be made in the 
fam? manner, as the fiames on which mafons 
CQnftru6t arcnes. Two perfons^ ftapding ou 
^he fteps y y, fct the machine in motion by 

prqffingf 
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prefling on the ground alternately witli a ftafl^ 
vith which each is provided. Tliis motion, 
from the form of tlie machme, is obviowfly 
curvilinear. 

n. 5////^!. The advantages of learning to 
Avalk with ftilts are obvious : courage, plia- 
bility of body, the capacity of prefeiving our 
balance on feet that end nearly in a poiat, 
and exeicife in the open air. ' In fome liot 
countries,' fays Frank, ' old and young wallf 
upon ftilts without annoyance over the burn- 
ing fands, crols ditches and rivers; and acquire 
a habit of treading with fuch firmneli and 
fccurity, that they pafe hundreds of places, 
where the inexpert would be forced to ftay 
behind, or rifk a fall.' 

This «xercifc is void of all danger, and boj-s 
of Icven, years old, or under, leajn it readily. 
The manner of making ftilts isHoo weli knowa 
to require a defcription ; hut I muft obfcrv^ 
that \ do flpt approve the common praftice of 
making them fo that the top reaches jxift to 
the armpit. In my opinion, it is much better, 
that' it ihould be higlier than the head, by 
which means all danger of injury in the 
armpit from falling is avoided. The height 
of tlie ftep on which the foot refts fliould not 
be 
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be more than a foot for beginners ; afterwards 
it may be increafed. 

The ftilts may be held dthcr in the manner 
in which a foldier holds his ordered firelock, 
or fo as fbr the ends to pafs up behind tlie 
ihoulders. In the latter cafe, however, care 
muft be taken, that the ereft pofition of the 
body is preferved, whii:h is too often neg- 
lefted. For their ufe we can give no farther 
rules, except, that the fole of the foot muft 
be kept tight on the ftcp, every thing elfe is 
foon learned of itfclf. 

Young perfons love feats of dexterity, and 
are foon weary of fimpic exercifes. They will 
foon be walking up and down fteps with ftilts, 
but tliis I deem hazardous, though to fteep 
afcents and defcents they ought to be fami- 
liarized. A better feat, and unattended with 
danger, is, to take one ftilt away from under 
the foot as they are walking, ilioulder it like 
a rauiket, and hop about on the other. 
This has a ftriking appearance, and is foon 
learned. Both the common walking in ftilts, 
and hopping on one ftilt, may be made ^ 
conteft of emulation among feveral, fetting off 
at the word of command, to proceed fartheft, 
or to a given diftance in the fhorteft time. 

o. Jralking 
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o. IValking toith a ladder is nearly allied to 
the preceding exercife ; for he, who is capable 
of hopping on a lingle flilt, will foon learn to 
afceud the firft, fecond, or third nmdle, of « 
light, handy ladder, and even higher, though 
entirely unfupported, preferve his balance, and 
walk about on it. Here the performer catt 
lofe his equilibrium only in two ways ; either 
he mud incline with the ladder forwards, or 
backwards. In the former cafe, he muft 
move the point of fupport of the ladder for- 
wards; in the latter, the reverfe. This he 
may accomplilh, either by holding the ladder 
tight under his feet, and leaping into the 
proper fituation; or, which is much more 
commodious, and requires le& exertion, he 
will move the ladder backwards or forwards, 
by incUning it a little on one fide, fo that it 
may reft on one of the ftaves only, white he 
moves the other of the ftaves in the direction re- 
quired, and proceeding thu^ to move the ftavev 
alternately. The beginner will place himfelf 
only threettr four paces Irom a wall, with hb 
face toward it, in order to mount the ladder, 
for thus, if jie^ lofe his balance fbrwatd, he 
mil be prevented irom tailing, if backward, 
be will naturally flip his &et oS. 

p. Skating. 
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p. Sicttiag. I am come to an exercife, 
ilsperiour to eyeiy thing, that caw be clafled 
under the head of motion. Like the bird 
fiiliiigf thiXDiigh the air mth wing immoved, 
the ikat^r now gUiles along as if impelled by 
tlMj piere eaergy of vd(ition ; pow gracefully 
wliecling in all the intricate curves fancy can 
conoeive, he wantons feeurely on the flippery 
lurfooe, t^at the unpraftifed ibot dares not 
treail ; anoa the rapidity and cafe with which 
he glides akwg aftoaiih us. I know nothing 
in gymnaftics, that difpkys equal elegance: 
furd it excites fuch divine pkaiuie in the mind 
of the perforsHier, that I would recommend it as 
$bxi xno& efficacious remedy tp tlie mifanthrope 
9J|d .hypoclioiKlriac. 

. Pure air, piercing, bracing cold, promotion 
of the cifculatioa of the diifereat flluds, muf- 
eular exertion, the; exercife of fiidi various 
ftilfUl movemeats, and unaltoyed mental 
£iti6lkAiQn, mufl have a powerfiil influence, 
not only on the corpor^ frame of man, but 
on hia mind likewife. To this eveiy male and 
^mate flcater wilt aflent Frank wiflies, that 
Ibatin^ were intvoduced into uni\'erfel practice, 
98 he . ksio WB na kind of motion more bene^ 
jficial to the hucnan. body, or more capahie of 
ftrengtkenfig it ^ The dutch ladies,' he 

adds, 
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^ds, ' have energy enough to -biave the 
froft \vith agile foot, while mw* tender things 
are knotting in clofe rooms by the firefide."* 
Camjje particularly recommends it^ in- the Ib^ 
lowing M-ords. ' I know not a more pleaiant^ 
or more benrficial exercifc; and every child 
of eight or ten years old, boy or girl, may and 
ought to learn it ' Yet liaif our y outte hardly 
know even what (kating isi 

This exercife has been confidered as ha- 
- 2ardous; becaufe it expofcs to tails : but I am 
perfuaded, that it is Ids dangerous than many 
others ; than riding for example ; for a mail 
fares much better, when he depends io^ liis 
own dexterity aloue, than when he has to 
contend with the flrength and hiimoui^ of a. 
vicious animaL I have pei^fonally had a great 
deal qS experience in the pra^fUce of both 
thefe exercifes; and, notwitliftanding t did 
not learn fkating till late in life, nevei* found 
myfelf in danger from this, though my life 
lias been rilked more than once frotn the other. 
More than forty boys and young perfons have 

• • • • 

been taught to ikate under aiiy irfpe6tion, yet 
I never faw any accident happen to one of 
the number. While learning, they have ha«I 
fevetal falls, as I had myfelf : this is unavoid- 
able; but then they foon accpMrcd the art of 

faUing, 
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felling, or of cariying themfelves {o as Ut 
come down without injury, when they found 
they could not keep their feet The breaking 
of tlie ic^ and danger of drowning, have 
nothing to do with the exercife itfelf, but are 
cohfequences of the extremely defeftive at- 
tention we pay to youth. 

The acquifition of this art is by no means, 
difficult to thofe, who begin at an early age. 
All that is neceffary is, to fee, that the fkates 
are well made ; to . take care, that they arc 
fattened as fecurely to the feet as poffible, in 
the mod commodious manner, without pinch- 
ing them; and diligently to inculcate the 
grand, indifpenfable rule for beginners, always 
to incline the body forwards j that the fkater may 
not fell on his back. With this rule the learner 
may be left to his own dexterity ; every thing 
elfe he will find out of himfelf, with very little 
inftruftion. 

If we did not manage our children fo 
wretchedly in the cradle, and Avlien they team 
to walk, as is almofl univerfally done; buty 
allowed them the free ufe of their limbs, even 
while at the brfejUl, they would prove very dif- 
ferent creatures, with refi>e6l to bodily qualifi- 
cations. I have fuch a boy before me, who, 
before he was a twelvemontli old^ ran about 

on 
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on the pavemeat in the court ; and who, in 
his feventh year, wss an adept at all gymnaftic 
cxercifes, in proportion to his bignefs, almoft 
iirithout the trouble of learning. This boy 
bad ahnoft learned to Ikate in the couife of 
an hour after he began. I know two others, 
whom I muft exclude from this exercife, or 
they would fraHure their fkulls in twenty 
minutes* Thefe children have been brought 
up in the cai-eful, effeminate, hypochondriacal 

manner. 

Grown perfons, who poffefs no. degree of 
aftivity, will do well to praftice fkating at firft 
with a chair, till the mufcles of the legs have 
acquired fufficient ftrength to fupport them 
on two (lender irons without twifting the 
ancle. 

IL Balancixg extraneous bodies. This 
is a very amufmg and beneficial exercife. To 
prevent the objeft from falling we fpring to 
the left, to the right, back>v^ards, and forwards, 
and bend the body in a thoufand different 
ways, with a promptitude fcaix:ely any time" 
other way to be acquired. At the. fame 
the accuracy of the eye is exercifed ; caution 
and attention are excited. We Jiave no need 
tp call in profeffors of the art, to inftru6l "us 
i^i dangerous modes of exercifirig : we are not 

ambitious 
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ambitious of diflocating our jaws, or difpiacing 
our teeth, Ali that we require is very finiple. 
To fupport a twelve foot liafF, made heavier 
at tlie top than the bottom by mfeans of a 
round piece of wood, or Ibmc other matter^ 
in a perpendicular pofition, upon the hand, 
upon the finger, and fhift it from on6 finger 
to anodier, is fufficient for us at firft. With 
tills the balancer Hands ft ill, walks, runs, fits 
down, and rifes up, while he endeavours to 
preferve it from falling by a thoufand variations 
of attitude. A conteft arifes, wliO fliall carry 
it fartheft, run with it fafteft, balance it Ibngeft 
irithout ftirring the feet, or lit doA\nn and rife 
up #itlT it ofteneft. 

By and by, to increafe th^ difficulty of this 
exercife, which gives rife to various graceful 
movements, we take another ftaff of the fame 
length. This the balancer holds horiafontally 
in one hand. At the farther end of it is a 
hdUow, and in this he plates the end of the 
former ftafF, which he balances pefpendicu- 
larly, while he carries it graduially fai^ther and 
fiuther from him, by ftretching oiit the hori- 
zontal ftaff, till he holds it extended to its 
utmoft length. This exercife is fo well calcu- 
lated to keep the body in uninteniipted 

a^vity. 
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a6Hvity, that I cannot too ftrongly recom- 
inend it. 

For this exercife an open fpot of plain 
ground mud be fele6led, and the byflanders 
mufl keep at a due diftance from the balancer. 
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CHAP. VJII. 

I 

tIFTING AND CARRYING; TRIAL OF TH£ BACK; 
DRAWING; AND SKIPPING WITH THE ROPE OR 

HOOP. 

. I A M far from wifhing, to impofe 
heavy burdens on growing children: their 
bony frame is yet foft and tender, and ought 
not, therefore, to be oppreffed. While we 
fpare the young beaft of burden, would it not 
be barbarous, to load our own youth in fuch 
a manner, as might not merely check theit 
growth, but be injurious to it? This I premife, 
to guai-d againft mrfconception. 

If we would ftrengthen the mufcles of the 
hands, arms, fhoulders^ and breaft, without 
rendering the vertebrae of the back, and the 
bones of tlie foot, leg, and thigh ftiff, M'^e muft 
not fet burdens to be carried on the back or 
ihoulders, but in the hands alone, with the 
arms partly or completely extended : that is, 
the burden muft be lifted or carried in fuch a 
manner, as to aft chiefly on thofe mufcles^ not 
on thefe bones. This may be performed 
without any injury : that muft not be attempted 
without great prudence and caution. 

The 
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The following exercifes^ I believe, are per- 
feftly fuitable to our purpofe. 

a. Lifting. To lift a weight with extended 
arms, a ftafF fix feet long, fuch as is delineated 
in PL I, fig» 10, is very commodious. -The part 
to be grafped by the hand, a b, is fix inches in 
length : the reft, from b to d, is divided by 
notches at regular intervals. The moveable 
weight d will be greater or lefs to the lifterj 
according to the diftance at wlych it is placed 
from the hand. There ihould be two fuch inftru- 
ments, that in general both arms may be exer- 
cifed at once. The perfon lifting is to ftand Up- 
right, with his breaft projecting forward ; hold 
one of the inftruments in each hand, with a 
ftraight arm ; raife them flowly, both together, a 
little above the horizontal line ; and let them 
doMOi again in the fame manner. In the repeti^ 
tion of this exercife, the weight is to be moved 
farther and farther toward c, as long as the 
ftrength of the arms will admit 

This inftrument has not the exa£inefs of 
the fteelyard, it muft be cohfefled; and this 
it would be diificult to give it, becaufe the 
fulerum muft vary in fome degree with the 
fize of the hand that holds it ; yet it ferves 
extremely well, to fhow the progreffive ftrength 
of the arm, if the notches be numbered, and 
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the mafter note down the notch, at which 
each individual is capable of lifting the 
weight Among thofe who can lift equal 
weights, it may be made a matter of conteft, 
who fliall fupport a given weight longeft. 

I have found, that perfons by no means 
robuft, if not to be called feeble, have in time 
acquired ftrength to lift a weight, that would 
foil a more mufcular ami. The utility of tliis 
exercife, therefore, is unqueftionable. 

The ancients were not ftrangers to this 
pra6lice, for which they made ufe of leaden 
weights *. 

b. Carrying. I have already mentioned 
the conditions, under which I recommend 
carrying burdens. We firft choofe fuch, as 
can do us no injury, if we let them fall. Bags 
of fand, of different fizes, the weights of 
which are afcertained, are extremely conve- 
nient To the bag a flrap is, fattened; one 
end to the bottom,' the other to the mouth ; 
for the convenience of holding it The 
perfon, who is to carry the burden, lifts his 

* i find it mentioned in Gakli» de Sanitate tnenda. 
Lib. II, cap. 9. * ..^-fiquis fammis manibus» utraque reorTum 
apprehenfb pondere (cujufmodi funt qui in palacflra halieres 
dicuntur) porref^is his^ aut in fublime ereflis, eodem habita 
pcrfiftat.' 

open 
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open hands, with the palms upward, as liigh 
as his fhdulders, and a bag is hung on each 
hand, for him to fupport there, or carry 
forward. If there be bags enough, feveral may 
take them at the feme time, and try who can 
hold them longeft, or carry them fertheft. 

Children and young perfons, who have 
high fliouldcrs and ihort necks, fliould carry 
in their hands burdens of more or lefs weight 
for a certain time every day With their arms 
hanging down. Perhaps there is no mode of 
correfting thefe defefts equally advantageous. 

c. Trial of the back. I have yet mentioned 
no kind of exercife particularly calculated for 
the fpiue and mufcles of the back, except in 
p. 283, where I fpeak of croffing the legs over 
a horizontal rope. It might have been ex- 
pedled in the preceding article; but I have 
already given my reafons, why I do not wifh 
young peifoDs often to carry burdens on their 
back *. To fupply tliis defeft, I Aall here 
propofe a ne>v exercife. 

* Mad. Genlis made her pupils carry burdens on tlieir 
back, in a dofler, or baflcet fecured by ftraps pafling over 
the fhoulders and under the arms. See Leflbns of ai 
Govemefs. Such an exercife, in my opinion, mail be be- 
neficial; and in no way injurioi\s, if the weight be no 
more, than may be carried with ^ility, T* 

Y 3 The 
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The perfians had public buildings for bodily 
exercifes, which they called furchesne (houfes 
of ftrength), in which great and finally rich 
and poor, pixrfued them fyftematically. One of 
their exercifes was the following. The whole 
company placed themfelves in a row, on their 
hands and feet, extending thefe as far from 
each other as poflible, but without fuffering 
their bellies to touch the ground. In this 
pofition every one, without moving his 
hands or feet, defcribed a circle with his 
head twice, and then the diameter of one. 
This exercifed the mufcles of thp neck, and 
ferved to mark the time, it being performed 
to mufic. Tlie oftener a perfon could do this, 
the greater he was efteemed in his art. Many 
could repeat it fixty times '^. The following 
exercife, fiumed after this, I can recommend 
from ejcperience. 

The young company ftand in a row. At a 
fignal from the mafter, all fet their hands to the 
ground, and extend their legs as far backward 
as they can. The whole body, from head to 
foot, muft form as ftraight a line as poflible, 

• Nicbuhr, in his Travels, Vol. II, defcribes (everal 
pcrfian exercifes very circamftantially. 

the 
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the back being, ftiff^ and the knee not in the 
leaft bent. The feet reft on the points of the 
toes. In this fituation . they contend who 
ihall remain longeil, and he that holds but to 
tlie laft is viftor. 

This exerCife will require more exertion, if, 
infiead of remaining ftill, the performer 
defcribe , with his hands the periphery of a 
circle of which his feet form the central point 
To move round in this circle ten or fifteen 
times following, is doing a great deal. As a 
variation the hands may fometimes be made 
the centre, while the feet defcribe the circle; * 
In both thcfe the pupils Ihould be exercifed 
feparately at; fiiil, till they ha^ learned to 
keep the proper pofition: aften;v'ards feveral 
may perform it together, being placed at a 
due diftance from each other. 

Delicate children iliould not continue this 
exercife too long at a tune : a trembling of the 
thighs and knees ihould be a fignal, tor the 
mailer to dire6t them to defiil. 

d. Drmcing. The rope, that we have 
already ufed for climbing, may be of gpod 
fcmce to us in drawing: but it muft be ftrong, 
adequate to the purpofe, and of fufficient 
leqgth. The matter divides his pupils into 

y 4- tW9 
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two parties. He knovs ho^ to manage thi^ 
fo, that the ftrength of one iliall be appO|v 
tioned to that of the other : and he takes care, 
that the place of conteft iJiaJl be pcrfeftly 
level, for the Icaflr declivity in the ground 
dffe6ls the power of both parties. Each party 
having taken it's end of the rope, and all being 
in a proper pofition for drawing, the inailer 
gives the fignal for beginning the harmless 
conteft by ^ one, two, three!' immediately 
every limb is exerted : feet, kneei, legs, arms, 
hands, back, and ilioulders. At length the 
'point is. decided, and one p^rty has drawn the 
bther along. 

Sometimes, by way of change, the conteft 
niay ta](e place between two only : and in this 
cafe each will exert himfelf to the utmoft, as 
the difgrace of defeat muft fall on himfelf 
alone, and cannot be charged on the weaknefs 
W defective exertion of his comrades. 

I have faid above, that the rope mnft be 
long ; and this is indifpenfably neceflary, where 
feveral muft ftand behind one another, for 
they fhouW have fufficient room, not to be iiv 
danger of treading on each other's feet, which 
they are very liable to do at mis exercife. 

This ^xercifc was very common among die 
gr^ks, under the name of inXxvfivia, both in 

and 
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and out of the palaeftra*. Their iXxunv^* 
was different For this a poft as high as s^ 
inan's head was fixed in the groipid, with a 
hole ill the upper end of it, through which a 
rope pafied. Two boys took hold of this rope, 
one at either end, {landing with their backs 
toward each other, and each endeavoured to 
(iraw his antagonift up f. 

In lifting, carrying, and drawing, it is to 
be obferved, that the legs muft be kept clofe 
together as far as is pradicable, that is, they 
muft never be feparate^d fideways, and the 
mouth muft be fhut 

e. Skipping with a rope or a hoop. It is ad- 
vantageous, frequently to have obftacles to 
pvercome, in performing things that are eafy 
m themfelves. By this we promote experts 
pefe in a6iing and prefence of mind, or patience 
and firmne& of a6lion, which are objefts of 
no fmall importance in education. Tlie exr 
jcrci^ here menti<ined are nothing more than 
running and leaping with additional obftacles. 
Gentle miming is not ditBcult of itielf : but 
we require, that a cord, held in both hands, 

* See Meurfiua de Lndis Grscorofti, Se Pollax, lib. IX« 

c»p. 7- 

-f See Meurfiua as above, mi EuftaUnus in Iliad. ;. 
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be thrown over' the head and under the feet 
at every fecond ftep ; thus it becomes necef- 
fary, to keep time in moving the feet, and the 
arms likewife are thrown into regular motion. 
Or it is required, to fkip over a long rope, 
fwung round regularly by two otlier perfons* 
Leaping is performed in a fimilar manner* 
We will now proceed to explain the particular 
exercifes. 

ct. Skipping in the long rope. For this we 
ufe the fame rope as ferved us before for 
climbing : though perhaps one fomewhat lefi 
would be as well. It is put in motion by two 
perfons. A ftands facing the mailer, JJ, four, 
fix or ten paces diftant. A holds one end of 
the rope in his hand ; the mafter, the other. 
The rope hangs between them, fo that it nearly 
touches the ground in the middle. Each 
moves his hand in a fmall circle, fo as to give 
the bow, or catenary curve, formed by the 
yope, a circular motion. When the rope is 
fwung in this manner, if, while the mafter 
ftands with h'm face to tlie fouth, the rope 
move in the diredion of the Sun, the pupils 
ftand to the right of the mafter, oppofite the 
centre of the rope, fo that each forms an 
ifofceles triangle Mith him and A. From this 
point they are to run fingly, or in pairs, 

between 
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between A and S, without fufFering them- 
felves to be touched by the rope ; and running 
every other turn of the rope, till they are all 
through. 

The fame motion of the rope ftill conti- 
nuing, they have now to return, but this can 
be accomplifhed only by leaping over the rope, 
juft as it comes near the ground. This is 
more difficult, demands a little refolution, and 
requires the leap to be nicely timed ; but is 
foon learned with a little praftice. Only two 
at mod mud be allowed to go over at once ; 
otherwife the curve of the rope muft be 
greatly lengthened^ which renders fwinging it 
too labovious. If any one fliould be caught 
by the rope, the matter will let go his end, 
that he may not be thrown down. 

A third branch of this exercife is performed 
in the following manner, C places himfelf in 
the middle, between A and B, while the rope 
is held ftill. A and B fwing it over his head, 
and when it approaches the ground he leaps 
up, to let it pals under his feet. This he con- 
tinues to do, as long as he is able : when he 
is tired, he calls out * halt!' and the mafter 
lets go his end of the rope. Two may 
perform this exercife at once. A contel^ 
will naturally arife, who ihall continue it 

longeft ; 
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longed ; and it will require confiderable ex^* 
ertion to leap over the rope a hundred times *. 
The matter will take care, that his pupils cany 
themfelves gracefully. The hands ihould reft 
on the fides, the head be held up, the breaft 
kept out, and the heels touch the ground 
after eveiy leap, if the rope be not moved 
with velocity. If the exercife be performed 
with great quicktiefs, the feet ihould reft only 
on the toes, which ihould fcarcely rife a hand s 
breadth from the ground, the knees ihould be 
kept ftraight, and the rope ihould be fwung 
in a ihort curve. The inexpert will find it not 
amiis to wear boots. 

The difficulty of the laft performance may 
be increafed by not allowing C to take his 

• 

* A boy of mine, five years and a half old^ who had 
acquired confiderable expertnefs at (kipping in the ihort rope 
daring the winter, began exercifing widi the long rope on 
the 1 5 th of febmary. One end of the rOpe was fefteaed to 
the arm of a chair, while I held the other and fwong it. 
Nearly an hoar a day was devoted to this pradiice, he and 
his two brothers leaping over it alternately ; and on the 
20th he leaped over it a handred and forty one times, 
taking a (hort leap in every interval. One of his brothers, 
two years younger, who had never ikipped in any rope 
before, leaped over it in the fame manner twenty eight ' 
times. In the feptember following the eldell of thefe boys 
leaped over 347 times, the next 199, and the youngcft 
78. T. 

place 
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place while the rope is dill, but making him 
run in while it is fwinging, and get out again, 
when he is tired, in the (ame manner. Both 
thefe require quicknefs, and attention to the 
right point of time. 

C. Skipping with the Jhort rope is pretty 
generally known, and therefore needs no long 
defer iption. Tlie perfon intending to perform 
this exercife holds the two ends of a cord, 
one in each hand, and lets the middle part 
hang in a curve. All that is neceflary for 
him is, to take care that this curve be juftly 
proportioned to his (ize : if, while he (lands on 
the middle of the cord, his hands, holding the 
ends, are as high as the hip joints, the 
meafure will be tolerably jull. Letting the 
rope hang down, he fteps over to begin his 
run, fwings it over his head, and paiTes it 
under his feet evesy third ftep. When the 
greater part of the pupils have acquired a 
certain degree of dexterity at this exercife, 
they may be drawn up in a line, at proper 
intervals, fet off togetlier at the word of com- 
mand, and ftrive who lliall advance fartheft. 

This exercife may be performed too without 
moving from the fpot, and with hiany varia- 
tions. The perfomier may ikip, that is raife 
his feet from the giound alternately, pafling 
1 both 
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both over the rope each tuni ; or hop, keeping 
one foot conftantly in the air, and palling the 
rope under the other every time he hops, or 
every other time : or leap, pafling the rope in 
the fame manner. A common, but not very 
eafy feat is, to pafs the rope twice under the 
feet during one leap, and fome will do it even 
three times. Sometimes boys ftep over the 
rope with each foot alternately, one foot only 
being on the ground at a time, and the other 
remaining in the air, till it is it's turn to ftep 
over the rope: this they call climbing the 
ladder. Sometimes they take a flight hop, 
after the ftep, fo that each foot alternately 
ftrikes the ground twice after the lopt has 
paffed it, the exercife in other refpefts re- 
f^mbling the laft : this is called ringing the 
hells. At other times, while flcipping, the rope 
is ftvung at intervals once or oftener on either 
fide of the performer, inftead of under his 
feet, and then under his feet again as before : 
to this they give the name of windin^f the 
jack. Two or even three boys may flcip in 
one fliort rope at the fame time. If two ikip 
only, they may ftand back to back, or face to 
face, with the back of one to the face of the 
other. Whether two or three flcip at once, 
the rope fhould be fwung by the talleft, and 

if 
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if three fkip, he ihould be in the middle. It 
is neceffary, at this fport, that they taHe care^ 
not to tread on each other's feet : and that 
the rope be fomewhat longer than for a 
fingle boy *. In all thefe exercifes the rope 
may be fwung either forward or bac]^ward. 

y. Skipping with the hoop. This exercife re- 
fembles the laft in every refpe6l, except that a 
hoop is ufed inflead of a cord, either in it's 
proper form of a complete circle, or cut open 
fo that the performer may -hold one end in 
each hand. I need fay nothing, therefore, on 
this fubjed, befide mentioning two little feats 
peculiar to the hoop, which are amufing, and 
require fome dexterity. In one tlie performer 
takes a whole hoop in each . hand ; leaps up, 
and fwings the right hoop under his feet ; he 
then leaps again, withdraws the right hoop ; 
and inftantly fwings the left under his feet : 
thus he continues, at every leap withdrawing 
one hoop, and fwinging the other into it's 
place. To perform this with quicknefs requires 
great aftivity. Sometimes both hoops are 
brought under the feet at once, fo as to crois 

* I have feen the three boys^ mentioned in the preceding 
note, perform this repeatedly two at a time, and fgmetimes 
all three at once. 

eac|i 
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each other; and in the &ine manner remored 
)x)th together. To perform the other, two 
boys^ A and B^ take a larger hoop, which they 
hold perpendicularly before them. A, ftand*^ 
ing to the right of B, holds it witii hb right 
hand; B, with his left. Thus they fet off 
running, keeping exad: time with their ileps, 
and at every iixth or tenth ftep both leap 
through the hoop tc^ther, and return to 
their former pofition by turning the hand 
round the hoop. This exercile tends to 
render hoys a6iive, and is excellent for creating 
an appetite. 

f. Trundling a hoof is a pleafing incentive 
to running, but is adapted onty to a ipacious 
level ground. The hoop is rolled forward 
like a wheel, and the objed is, to keep it in 
motion, without fuffering it to fidl. This is 
accomplifhed by means of a fhort ftick held 
in the hand, with which it is impelled forward, 
and occafionally fupported by a flight touch 
on either fide, to which the hoop may incline. 
With the fame (tick it's direction is altered 
while running, by gently firiking it a little 
before the perpendicular diameter on the fide 
oppofite to Uiat; to which you wiih to turn it. 
They who are become adepts in this exercife 
vary it by different little feats ; fuch as Grow- 
ing 
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ing it into the air by means of the ftick while 
running, and keeping it on it'3 courfe after 
it comes to the ground ; or .running through 
it while it is in motion, fometimes to the 
right, at other times to the left, giving it a 
flroke in the mean time, that it may not (lop. 
This is a claflical exercife, and was common 
to the greeks and romans, as it ftill is in many 
countries. The greeks called it xfixuXao-iflK* 
The hoop was as high ^ the breaft of the 
perfon who ufed it, and in the infide were 
failened rings, or little plates of tin or brais, 
as is now done in many places, to make a 
jingling noife. Hence Martial calls it gar^ 
rulus annulus, Probab^ the hoop itfelf was 
iron, as the rod employed in trundling it was 
made of iron, and fumiihed witli a wooden 
handle *. 

* Mercturialis de Arte gymnaftica* lib. Ill, cap» i; 
Meurftus de Ladb Graecoruro. 
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CHAP. IX. 

I>AJ^C«WG, WALKING, AND MILITARY EXTERCISES, 

a. Dancing i% an exercife ftrongly defervin^ 
recommendation, as it tends to unite grace- 
ftilncfe and regularity of motion with ftrengtb 
and agility. It muft confrquently have a 
place in a treatife on gymnaftics, though I 
have little morc to obferve on the fubjeft, thaa 
that it is moft proper fbr children, and fliould 
give place to other exercifes at the commence-' 
nient of what may be ftyled youth. A good 
gymnaftic dance for the open air, a|)proaching 
tl\e heroic ballet, for yoting men or boys, cal- 
culated to exercife their ftrength and agility^ 
excite innocent mirth ai^ • ymithftti heroifin, 
and cherifh tlieir love of their country by the 
accompaniment of fong, is an extremely de- 
fTrable objeft, which is ftill \vanting among all 
our improvements in the art* May fome 
/kilful artift take up the idea, and favour us- 
with a patriotic dance for our britifh youth ! 

b. IValking^ We Ipeak not here of the 
meafured dancing mailer s ftep, but of a na- 
tural, unconftrained gait, which well dcferves^ 
a Httle of our care. As the character of cL 
nation is often difplayed in external modes of 

• - - 6 aftixMv 
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d^ion, particularly ia it's peculiar mode of. 
Walking ; fo i\oji\ tlie wallc of indivuluals we, 
may ficquently infer their way of thinking 
and acting. Hence it follows, that every one 
uiilks according to his natural difpofition : but 
as this natural difpofition is fufceptible of im- 
pro\-enient, there is no reafon why we Ihpuld 
not ipiprove the external habits, in which it ia 
difplayed. Befides, young perfons generally 
fonn thcmfelves by imitation of ibme parti- 
cular perfon, in whom^they fancy excellency 
thouj^h the peculiarities, with which they are 
ftruck, may moft probably be defefls : and 
generally in this point we are either too neg- 
ligent, or ftupify our young pupils with our 
rules and direftions. Tlie confequences of 
both thefe modes of proceeding are un- 
queftionably difadvantageous. 

The art of dancing may contribute greatly 

. to a graceful demeanour ; but if it's meafure4 
^ps and r^;ular carriage be adopted in our 

' habitual movements and attitudes, we Ihal} 
announce more pedantry than (afle. An eafy 
difplay of ilrcngth and fupplenels in all our 
geilures, without the leaft appearance of art 
or confiraint, is moii to be admired. A light, - 
yet firm and manly ftep ; an upright poflure 
of the body, pcuttcularly gi the head, breal^ 
Z S and 
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arid fliouklers, yet totally devoid of ftiffnefij 
kn eafy, natural movement of the arms ; are 
what we fhould chiefly ftrive to attain. Tliefe/ 
however, are not fo completely within the 
fphere of the dancing mafter, as is generally 
fuppofed,^ but depend in great meafure on the 
early management of children. If we deny the 
tender infant the free ufe of his limbs^ and 
afterwards debilitate him by effeminate treat- 
ment, we cannot expeft ftrength or fupple- 
nf fs in his movements. Lea\^e the limbs of 
the infant more at liberty ; let him learn to 
walk naturally; then let him exercife his 
tender joints m the open air, firft on the foft 
fod, aftenvards on the harder ground, and 
laftly on uneven places; let him take fhort 
walks, and bring him by degrees to longer 
excurfions, firft on plain, then on hilly 
ground : here let him learn to furmount all 
kinds of irregularities, by placing his feet in 
a proper manner, and to acquire a command 
over his unpra6lifed limbs : and thefe prepa- 
ratory fteps in early childhood will lay the 
foundation of fuch ftrength and fupplends, as 
no dancing-mafter ever produced by all hi^ 
fteps and turns. 

A fenfe of honour is capable of effefting 
much among young people, particularly when 

the 
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the praife or blame comes from their equals : 
it would not be amifs, therefore, occafioually 
to introtluce the following excrcifes. The 
mafter lets one, tM'o, or three of his fcholars 
at a time, walk in different dire^ions; hrli 
from the reft of the company, who aft the 
part of fpeftators and judges, then toward 
them, and laftly acrofe them ; pow flowly, 
now moderately fa&, then very quick. By 
thefe variations the walk of each is exhibited 
in a confpicuous light Let each of the com- 
pany tlien point out the faults be has oUcrved 
in the performers ; and as boys have a very 
juft tafte in this refpe6t, and are quick at diP- 
ceming any tiling the Icafl ridiculous, no fault 
will eafily pafs undetected. When , tljis criti- 
cifm has been made, let the performance be 
repeated: in general it will be immediately 
improved, and thus in time every fault will 
be correfted. Military exercifes, likewife, will 
contribute much to it : and to thefe we now 
proceed. 

a Military excrdjts. In important mat- 
ters, where the head and heart are conperned, 
youth ihould be led by reafon and argument, 
that they may lear^ to employ their reafon in 
affairs of the head and heart, when their edu- 
ction is at an end: but in trifles, fuch as 
Z 3 relate 
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relate to mere mechanical aftion, it may be 
of advantage, to teach them to obey com- 
mand, that they may learn fubordination, 
without which fociety is a chaos, Vhere one is 
continually running his head againft another's. 
The foldier, in perfoiming his exercife, ex- 
hibits a perfe6l pattern of fubordination, and 
of a quick and exaft execution of orders, 
that is highly aftonifhing, I am perfuaded, 
that it Would be very beneficial, to introduce 
thcfe into the daily management of youth; 
and that a >vell cohdu6kd military eftablifli- 
thent is defirable in fchools; and in large fa- 
milies, where there is no end to jumping, 
running, fcreaming, forgetting things that are 
neceflfery, carelefsnefe and diforder with regard 
to articles of drefs, ^c. It is a pleafing 
fpe6lacle, when children and youths fly to 
their place at the word of command, arrange 
themfelves in order, affiime a good attitude, 
and march in a regular body wherev^er you 
direft it : and when they arc accuftomed to 
perform a:t command thino;s of frequent 
occurrence, which are commonly acconf^panied 
\vith noife, buftle, and confufioii, Awhile all are 
i^tining Tieadlong together. To him, who. 
has daily to do with a great many youni^ 

pttf^nifij^ 
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pcrftms, what I liave iaid will be perfeftly in- 
telligible. 

Anotliej motive, that induces me to recom- 
mend naihtary exeicifes, is altogethev g}'«i- 
naftic. This is the unprovement of the car- 
riage. Infinite numbers of young people are 
extremely carelefs and indolent with regard to 
gait and attitude- As a -remetly for this, mt- 
Utaiy exercifes, and particularly .the various 
evolutions, that are connefted with deters 
roinate, pofitions of the body, are ftrongly to 
be recommended ; and they are very agreeable 
to youth, provided, of cpurfc, we do not treat 
tliem -as fiaves, and drill them with the cane. 

It will readily be conceded alfo, that young 
people cannot be too eai'ly inured to difficul- 
ties, to teach them patience, and harden 
them for a future period. For this purpofe 
long marches of fome miles are excellent ; and 
if the road be barren of natural objects, or a. 
^>eedy progrels be deiired, the regular military 
pace is extremely convenient. 

The three dif^ent grounds here adduced 
lender it neceflary, to pradice various march- 
ings and evolutions, in which boya will take 
much delight; and when once they haw ac- 
quued a cert«ip dexterity in the prance, they 
Z 4 • , wiU 
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will come of themfelves, and requeft their 
leader to inarch with them. 

Befide all thefe, military exercifes are well 
calculated, to animate the courage of youths 
to fortify their naturally •bold, enterprifing 
fpirit, and to harden them agatnft bodily 
pain, which the effeminacy of our common 
mode of living renders highly neceffary. All 
exercifes, which have this tendency, if they 
be not in other refpefts injurious, merit our 
regard: and if the refined and fa/hionable 
world give them the epithet of rude, let us 
confider, to what point faihion and refinement 
have brought, and will bring us; and how 
they have crippled all our ardour for the 
duties of a chriflian and a man, when it 
fhould be difplayed in energy of a6lion, and 
jnagnanimous felf denial. 

Our young company divides itfelf into two 
parties, reprefenting hoflile armies. Their wea- 
pons are fuch as will inflift pain, %vithout doing 
injury, being flicks of a moderate fize. Their 
heads and faces being protefted by helmets *, 
they proceed to battle, A part of the wood, 

* Theib may be procared at a trifling expenfe. Tlic 
boys can makp them themfelves pf ft^ng pafteboanli q| 
millboard. 

Of 
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or a hill of fand in our place of exercife, is 
occupied by one party : and this the other 
endeavours to g^n. All follow their leader. 
If no advantage can be obtained by artifice 
a formal attack commences, and a conteft 
enfues for thepoffeffion of the ground *. This 
is a very good play for the night, to fami- 
liarize boys with objefU in darknels and ob- 
fcurity. In winter fnowballs may take Uie 
place of flicks, A fpacious plain being 
chofen for the field of battle, each army en- 
deavours by marching and countennarching, 
to gain the advantage of the wind, thti fun, 
or the ground, which in a deep fnow requires 
fome exertion ; and as this is combined with 
throwing and avoiding the balls thrown, it 
exercifes the flrength of the anns, Ihoulders, 
and breaft, the fwiftnels of the foot, the flex- 
ibility of the body, and the accuracy of 
the eye. 

* Ai t prepsnCBfy to thu, I wonid r«oraniend the 
bsyi to learn the nfe of the broadTword, vhich u u ex< . 
tremely afefol and elegant gynnafiic exercUc. In certain 
fint of England playing at backfword, or finglefiick ai it 
it fometimct called, is in common nfe as a public game at 
wakes and hiit. Strengtlii Tigilance, aAifity, and for- 
litnde, are improred by it ; and MI in it may enable a 
nun to defend lumfelf ^ainA the attack of a mffian. Ti 

This 
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Tins exercife is bef^ adapted to the com- 
mei^cemcQt of a thaw. Thf^re is a tiitie, wheu 
fxu»ir by pi^fli)r^ becomes a ball q£ ice, and 
iir))cp coi^^^^tly it would be d^ugerous. 
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BATHING AND SWIMMIKC. 

WERE I to coUea aU the enco* 
miuins on bathing, that have been publUhed 
by writers on phyfic, philofophy, and educa- 
tion, I ftiould fill a confideraWe volume. It 
is remarkable, that all, without exception, le- 
commend it : but more fmgular, that little or 
no attention is paid to it almoft eveiy where. 
The experience of ages has taught us, that 
the cold bxth is aftoniihingly conducive to 
health; the example -of the ancients, who 
had a fcaTh in almoft every houfe, or at Jeaft 
frequented the public batha ; the' religious ufe 
of the bath among the jews and mohammedans, 
an ule founded on found policy; the practice 
of our anceftws, who rendered' tlieir ncwborni 
infents hafdy by plunging them into the cold 
brook; the almoft univeifal habit of bathing 
in rude and balf civilized natione, to whom 
we are Bir inferiour in bodily ftrength and 
health; and the concordant teftimontes of 
ancient and modem phyliciaQS in recoinmen- 
^tion of the bath ; aU fliould excite us, to 
puifue the beneficial practice. But unfoitu- 
nately 
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nately our prejudices have alinoft eftabliflied 
it as a law of decorum, to refrain from bathinsr, 
becaufe, as we have no public buildings for the 
purpofe, the bather muft ftrip himfclf in the 
open air: unlefs at a few places of public 
refort, where it is tolerated for it's medicinal 
ufes, yet of which Ibarcely any but thq 
in-ealthy and idle can avail thcmfelves. Thus 
we carry about us all our livea a coat of dirt, 
the very idea of which is fufficient to excite 
difguft, and, in the worIs of Frank, from 
whit'h, as from the annual circles of a tree, 
ft man's age might be told. 

Is not this univerfal want of cleanlinefs, 
with regard to all parts, that are not imme- 
diately expofcd to yiewy intolerable? Does it 
appear credible, that it fliould exift in a civi- 
lized nation, where it is deemed a difgi-ace to 
wear dirty clothes ? Surely, to cover with clean 
• garments the filth, which adheres to the whole 
furfacc of the body, difplays little of the true 
Ipirit of cleanlinefs. 

Unzer fays of people, who indulge in dirt 
out of afre6lation, that thev defei-ve to be 
treated as objects of general contempt. In 
my opinion, the general cuftom of leaving 
the greater part of the body unwafhed from 
the cradle to th6 grave merits it in an equal 

degree. 
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degree. At leaft let us not iivulge this to 
the unpolirtietl inhabitants of the Pulcw 
iilamls, who every morning, at funriff, lave 
tUeir bodies in that element, which v&s not 
formed for the fi(h alone; for they would 
defpife us. 

Another confequence of negleft of bathing 
is, tliat it affects the health, which cannot be 
prefervcd without perfect deanlinefs. Our 
body, while we are in health, is conftantiy 
perfpiring a vifcous fluid, which adheres to 
the Ikin, and, on thofe parts tliat are un- 
covered, unites with the duft and dirt floating 
in the air, fo as to begrime the face, neck, and 
hands. Hence we are obliged frequently to 
wafli thefe parts. But thofe parts of the body, 
which are covwed, commonly perfpire inoft ; 
our clothes cannot entirely keep off the duft; 
which gradually infmuates itfelf through and 
between them ; and befides, from tlie coa- 
tinual motion and fri&ion, to which our clothes 
arc expofed, fine particles are ever wearing off 
from them, and increafe the quantity of duft, 
that unites with the perfpirable fluid, and 
thus forms a cmft over the whole body. 
Thas walhing the covered parts is at lead 
equally neceffary ; and the nioft commodious 
U"av of doing this is the bath. 

We 
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We need inftft on nothing more, thato the 
ohftruftion of perfpiration, neceflarily conie- 
quent to a negle6l of this. Every one knows 
the bad efFefts of this obftruftion; colds, 
coughs, tooth-ach, head-ach, rheumatic pains, 
fore-throat, inflammation of the eyes, cuta-^ 
neous difeafes of different kinds, &c. We 
are now accuftoroed to thefe complaints, and 
fancy they are incidtint to oiir nature ; while 
fcarcely any one thinks of afcribing them to 
that want of cleanlinefs, which generally 
prevails, and to which, in great meafure at 
leaft, they are owing. It is indeed clear, that 
many of our difeafes arife from our negledl 
of cleaning the fkin, and the obftruftion of 
perfpiration thence enfuing: confequently a 
coniiderable portion of human mifery jnight 
be prevented, were the praftice of bathing in- 
troduced into private families, and encouraged 
by public axrcommodations. 

Wh^n an individual has apparently loft his 
life by drowning, intenfe cold, or noxious 
vapour, we think highly of his refloration, 
and not without reafon. Inftitutions for the 
recovery of fuch of our unfortunate fellow* 
creatures are eftabliihed in various places, «jq4 
mfimftions for the purpofe are liBerally dift 

' - petfe^ 










petfnL Let us then aft cbnfiftently. Surely 
to fecure the health of millions is of far 
greater importance, thah to recal to life a 
few intlividuab, to fome of whom the boon 
may be little worth acceptance. 

For my part, I confider the cold bath as an 
effential objefl: in a good phyfical education ; 
and a bathing place, as an indifpenfable ap- 
pendage to a public fchool. A particular 
building, for the purpole, however, is unne- 
ceflary : a fafe, retired fpot aj^jears to me fuf- 
ficient. "H'ere children permitted fo bathe 
in fuch a place under proper infpe^ion, 
they would have no temptation,. to evade the 
fether's eye, and fill the mother's heart with 
alarm. How many promifing youth* are 
annually loft to their country, merely from the 
want of fuch inftitutions ! 

No doubt I iliall have many ready to ftart 
objeftions here : fuch as, bathing is not every 
where prafticable, becaufe water is wanting: 
who will take upon hiinfelf the charge of fu- 
pcrintendance ? who will defray the expenfe 
of bathing drefles ? Thefe and fimilar objec- 
tions only ihow, that men do not take up 
the matter in eameft, and confider educatrou 
properly fo called, as fiir as tuition is out of 
■ th« 
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the queilioiii with an iadifferencd little to 
their honour; 

The advantage, which yoiith would derive 
from the cold bath^ is not difficult to com- 
prehend. I fay exprefsly the cold bath : for 
I would not employ for the purpofe the water 
warmed by the fun of a fummer afternoon^ 
but the much cooler ftreain of the early 
morning. This braces every mufcle, and 
every nerve ; imparts to the body a powerful 
capacity of fupporting cold ; fteels the ikin, 
on the tenfity or laxnefs of which fo much 
depends, againft the influence of the air, and 
renders it fit for the exercife of it's natural 
fundion, perfpiration ; refreflies the whole 
fyftem ; gives alertnefs to the body, and ani 
mation to the fpirits ; and is particularly fer- 
viceable for cooling the blood in the heat of 
fummer. 

Still there may be timid parents, who will 
be apprehenfive of colds, coughs, and other 
difeafes, from the cold bath. To thefe I fliall 
offer the refult of my owix experience. I have 
now for feveral years feen about thirty young 
perfons in the habit of bathing, not in fummer 
merely, but through the whole of autumn, 
till winter; in the mofl fultry weather, ia 
ibowers of rain^ and on cold days, when th^ 

ground 
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gl-oUnd was co\'ered thick with iime and the 
puddles of water were frozen over ; once 
indeed a little before Chriftmas, on a fudden 
thaw, in a pond where the ice was an ioch 
thick, through M-hicIi the bathers broke a hole 
in the middle with a large ftick, w^ile what 
remained around it was flrong enough to bear 
them, and another time in a deep coHedion of 
fnow-watej', both at their urgent intreaty *. 
Brought up myfelf too tenderly, and not early 
. emancipated from the prejudices thus imbibed, 
I have paid ftri6t attention to tlie fubjeft; and 
to the queftion, ' is fuch a practice free from 
danger r' Experience has uniformly anfwered 
rae, Afith very few modifications, ' it is not 
only fiee from danger, but beneficial to the 
health. ' So far from either cold, or cough, or 
any other diforder enfuing from it ; I have 
found, that thofe, who adopted this powei^ul 
prefervative of health, fcarcely knew the 
meaning of catching cold, which moft people 
dread like the plague. 

Among us gennans, or rather among us 
polifhed europeans, inftances of this kind are 

* This very day, the 19th of febniuy, 1799, there are 
foilr boys bathing themrelvci in a pond of fnowwater, in 
a Geld behind my hoofe, which laft week was covered with 
Outer). T. 

A a very 
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very rare. We hear with aftonifliment of the 
raflian, \vli6 runs reeking from his ftove, to 
bathe himfelf in the fnow^, and afcribe this to 
his hard and favage nature. But td te 
healthy, is not to be favage; and health is 
far more to be prized, than all effeminate re* 
:finement, than all tlie polifli of tafte^ Of me- 
morable examples I iliall quote juft one more. 
On the 8th of augiift, 1791, a little girl 
was bom at Schnepfenthal. Her father named 
her Thufnekla Gertrude, She wns a lively little 
thing. When flic was fix . or feven days old, 
he bathed her in a cold fpring, and repeated 
this every fecond or third day. Before thi^ 
(he had conftantly refpired the pure and cool 
air, often been expofed to it naked, and fi-e- 
quently wafhed with cold water. From the 
firft the child fcgai'dcd it but little ; for the 
feeling of intants is not very acute, and ftill 
Ws unftruwg to nervous debility: though 
flie cried fometimes. By degrees, however, 
it became fo habitual, that flie feWom 
uttered a fingle cr}'. The weather grew cold, 
winter came, and the -water w^as often covered 
with ice; yet Tlmfnelda bore it very well. 
In the mean time ihe was often carried out 
half or quite naked, in wind, and i*ain, and 
fiiow. Pardon me, tender mothers, ever iu 

anxiety 
6 
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ajuuety fot your darlings, if I here fel: brfore 
you an example, which has the appearance of 
lieing borjowed from tlie true ancient germans, 
and is fo diametrically oppofite to your prin- 
ciples of phyfical cdilcation. Thiifaelda en- 
joyed fuch uninterrii^ted plenitude of health, 
alid fuch .Jibength of body, as I Icarcely ever 
obferved la a child of her age. Often have I 
thought, as I beheld her, our fturdy fore- 
fathers were in the right, to bring np their 
children hardily ; for, according to all appear- 
ance, baniy treatment is die only true way to 
health. 

Accordingly, we choole a convenient place 
in the neighbouring river, for ponds are not 
fo agreeable. The banks are fltreened by 
buflies. The deptli, with which we are well 
acquainted, is not too great, yet fiifficient to 
admit of diving ; and the jcurrent is gentle. 
The bank is |>erpendicular, and a few feet 
high, fo 83 to afford a conunodious filiation 
for leaping into the water. We undrefiouT" 
felves fingly behind the bu&es, and pvt on <a 
pair of linen drawers, reaching on^ haifwvy 
down the thigh. We ate not afiaid of 4tif- 
ordering our hair, for it is mer^ combed m 
tbe fiiD|rfefi manner, tlte ibUoiring ndel a^ 
A » ii de&iccd 
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deducccl fi'om luy own experience with young' 
perfons. 

1. A giadual progrefs iliould be obfcrved 
Beginnei'S fliould be lii*ft taken to bathe in the 
latter part of a hot fummer afternoon, becaufe 
the water is then warmeft. But 

2. The beft time for bathing is the tnoming; 
very early, if poffiblc ; but on no account juft 
after a meal. 

3. The matter will never fuffer his pupils to 
go into the water when they are hot, but takes 
care, that they fafller thenifelves to grow cool 
firft. Tiiis he can afcertain by examining 
their armpits. 

4. It is moft eligible, to leap into the water, 
and plunge the whole body under it inftantly. 
They who cannot do tliis, may throw the 
water over tlieir head with both hands. DivinsT, 
however, requires but little previous cxercife ; 

• 

merely that of dipping th^ head frequently, 

and then crawling along under the water. 

When a perfon has acquired a facility at this, 
• he will foon be able to move hinifelf undei* 
water at- pleafure, and in a verv'^ little time 

will learn to leap into the water head foremoft, 

and dart away like a flfli. 
:; -5. Fi\'p or ten minutes are fufficient to 
Irebeik the body, and ftrengthen the nerves. 

A pair 
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A pair of worfted gloves, or a piece of flannel, 
fliould be ufed to rub the ikin, which will then 
be cleaned and invigorated. 

6. I do not think it neceflkry to refrain 
fiom bathing on account of a cold, or cough ;- 
but fucli a cafe will feldom occur, for young; 
perfons, >dio are in the habit of ufihg the 
cold bath, feldom know any thing of thefe 
complaints, if their way of life be in other 
refpefts anfwerable to this practice *\ 

7. Every perfon, who bathes, fliould wipe 
himfelf dry as foon as he gets out of the 
water, and drefs himfelf fpeedily. A little exr 
ercife after it is beneficial: if the bathing 
place be a quarter of an hour's walk from the 
houfe, the returning home is fufficient. 

Thefe few fimple rules, according to my ex- 
perience, are quite fufficient. 

But the fummer pafles away, and autumn 
arrives. No nutter : time ajid practice create 
habit. I have adduced inftances above, an4 
I can engage, that any boy, even though of 
4 delicate conftitution, ^vill not only be able to 
perfevere without difficult)^, if he bathe con- 

* I can aver, that I have often found waAimg the whole 
of the npper part of the body, neck, arms, and (houlders, 
with very cold water, of excellent ufe in f^tairhal com- 
plaints, and have cured a hoarfenefs by. this method. 

A {I 3 ftantly 
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ftantlv every two ox three days, but will fii^cl 
it conduce greatly to fortify bis healtl), an4 
ilrengthen his body^ 

For fuch of my readers, as i^re con- 
vinced of the falubrity of this phyfical treats 
inent, I do iiot mean to eicclude the wii^ter. 
I am perfuade4| that ^e may bathe in the 
open air at all feafon^*: but | would not 
require too much. May all parents have this 
regard for the health of their children, to let 
them bathe at leaft once every week ; water 
ind a bathing tub coft much lefe, than the 
medicine that will be faved in general by th^ 
pra6lice. 

In all welb^gulated focieties, bathing houfes, 
for the fake of health and cleanlinefs, a^^ 
indifpenlable in eveiy town, and every village. 
A clean, firm, undebilitated ikin, is requifite 
to health; and this is beft preferved by 
Imthing. How dpfimble then uiuft ^ be tf) 
the poor and labouring clafi, to have it in 
|heir power, to frequent a cold bath at little 
coft, or, which is (lil| better, j^t the public 
expenfe ! 

'* Poor jewefTesy who cannot afford s^ bath m their owi^ 
hoafes^ break the ice to get into a pond or a river, an^ 
I'eturn boihe through froft and fnow, without injory. 

Frou^ 



From batbiog to fwininiing tlw: traiifition i» 
cafy. Oui pupils fliall be kept diligently to 
their bathiug, tliat they way learn to fwim in 
the mean time. To be abl^ to prcferve the 
Jife of a fellow creature is furely a matter of 
e:xquilite deUght : but what avail injun^ions, 
fxciteoaents, or public rewards, for refcuing a 
man from a wateiy grave ; or what the ikttmg 
impiilfe of our own humanity ; wlien wc arc 
obliged to ran about in queU; of. that afliii- 
ance, which we do not poffei^ in our owu 
taculties? Nay, if it were poffibl^ tliat w? 
could regard our own lafety alone, tlie utility 
pf the art is too obvioits, to need farther re- 
copimendatioa. 

The atheuiaoB, when th^ vould exprefs 
the idea of a man's knowing notliing, an4 
t>eing fit for nothing, ' ufcd to fay, that he 
{:ouId neither read nor fwini, AU beaHs caif 
fwim : thcretbre fwimming is no art, but a na- 
tural faculty of the animal body, which tlif 
creator bellowed on it, becaufe he knew it 
piuft be perpetually expofcd to the danger of 
falling into an element £b generally abundant, 
^lan only, or rather the poliibed cipiro]|>ean, 
cannot ; partly becaufe it never enters into his 
mind to attempt it^ partly becaufe the natural 
faculty i$ more or Icfe deftroyed by the phy- 
A a 4 fical 
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ftcal treatment of his youth. This is a feriousi 
charge, becaufe it includes Avith tlie annihila- 
tion of this faculty a number of difeafi^ of 
the thorax, by which multitudes are lent to 
the grave. 

Scarcely is the infant come into the world, 
when his cheft is compreffed. This vile 
fkfhion does not ceafe here ; our ufual drefe, 
faftened acrofs the bread, is a continuation of 
it. In this do we not act diametrically oppofittj 
to Nature? She would have our bodv obey 
it's innate propenfity to enlarge : but we 
confine it by our clothing. The breaftbone 
and ribs are at firft mere cartilages, and fhould 
extend with the gro\\th : the increafing lungs 
fhould contribute to this by the aft of refpi- 
ration, enlarge the cavities of the thorax, and 
aflift in forming that beautiful arched cheft, 
which is commonly obferved in ftrong perfons. 
But this M'e counteraft, and acquire a form, 
very different from that of the fon of Nature. 
The diminution of the chcfi in confequence 
is the occafion of many difeafes of thp thorax, 

# 

as well as of greater difficulty in acquiring the 
art of Iwimmrng. Praftice mufl fupply what 
we have loft, and to this I now proceed. 

I cannot here omit the teflimony of Dr. 
Franklin, M-ho was an excellent fwimmer, 
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as it is given in the words of Campe. 
* Notliing, in fadt,' fays the latter, ' can be 
eafier than learning to fwim. Little more is 
neceflary, than the perfuafion, that you can 
fwim if 30U will. ITiis I was taught by the 
celebrated Franklin, fee his letters, when I 
was fix and thirty years old. On his autho- 
tity I made the trial, and fucceeded. He 
fey.S ' ' All men can fwim, as well as all beafts : 
notlung more is requifite, than to have the 
courage to put yourfelf into a proper pofition, 
atid make the fame motions with your hands 
and feet as you fee the frogs. But this 
courage you will not have, till you have 
found by experience, that you can keep 
yourfelf afloat in this mapner. To make this 
experiment, walk into the water, where it 
deepens gradually, till you are up to your 
middle, and turn about your face to the fliore. 
In this lituation, you will not be afraid to 
throw yourfelf forw-ards, and imitate the 
Jcnown motions of fwiraming, becaufe you 
are certain, that you can foon reach the 
ground, and raife yourfelf up whenever you ■ 
pleafe. Thus you wilj foon find, that water 
has the pOMcr of Supporting you : you repeat 
the trial, and every time your confidence in- 
^reitfvs: you gtadually venture faither and 
farther 
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farther from the flbore, and thus the fwimmer 
is formed." 

For my part, I was taught to fwim hy 
Chrifliau Auguftus Wolf, of Halle, who 
travels about as ^ profeffor of the art^ and 
ihall deliver what I learned from him, and our 
praftice here, 

1. The learner Aould be accuftomed frc» 
quently to plunge the whole of his head under 
water, At firft this gives a kind of ihinning 
ienfa^ion; for which reafon it is very neceflary, 
to be perfeftly familiarized to it, as ii) firft 
learning to fmm it will unavoidably occur* 
But it Should be carried farther : the leemer 
ihould try to fwhn under water, and kcq:i 
himfelf under as long as poffible *. With thi^ 

view 

^ This I can ftroagly reconmiend from my own expe- 
rience : and I will n^d, that when once a perfon can mova 
hit limbs with ^cility, flowly and regularly, under tba 
water, which requrres nothing but coolneis and refolation^ 
all that is neceifary for him is, to hold his head back, fo 
as to bring hb face nearly perpendicnlar to the horizon, 
and, in (hriking hb hands forward, to carry them as near 
as may be to the farface, without raifing them out of the 
water ; when he will find*, that he can fwim. At firft, it 
is true, he will be able to fwim perhaps but a very little 
way: but let him not be difcouraged at this; all unufual 
motions are at firfl difRcalt and laborious, but pra€lice foon 

renders 
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view I have found it very advaQtageons, to 
dratv as much air into th^ lungs as poffiUe 
^mediately before diving, ^d Jet it put 
9gain flowly lender water, 

S. If the water reach 21, little above the 
Jiips, it is deei^ enough for fwimining, The 
whole of the • place intended for bathing 
^ould be accurately examined ; and it would 
pot be ami&, to drive i|i (lakes as a %\'arning 
^gainft the deeper places. 

3. It is likewife neceffaty, to have a guides 
who, if he cannot fwim, is not afraid of the 
water, anfi may fupport beginners with his 
hand, placing it under their belly oppofite the 
^ort ribs, that they may learn to move their 
|egs and anns without fear pf finking. 

4. When the learner has acquired fomc ex- 
pertnefs at this, and the guide feels, that he 
))ear^ lefi upon his hand, a cprd fhould be 

fenders them eafy. Moft beginnen exhaaft themfelves b)r 
Ihriking rery quickly^ it^ order to prevent tKeir iinkiag : 
|>at let tliem confide in the booyaacy of the waten of 
irhich iktf may eafily be CQi^vinced by their own expe- 
fiencCf and by refledioi^ on it's fpcpfic gravity, which is 
jn general foiQewhat |pof e than that of their own bodies ; 
and remember, that the more flowly they move their 
limbs, the left they ifil} fatigue tl^em, and the leis liable 
fhey vfill bt to move thfin im^perly. T. 

iaflened 
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ftiftened to a belt pafling round his body^i tlif 
annpits, and while the guide has hold of the 
C»d of this, he ihould go on till the water is 
up to his neck, or even till he is out of liis 
i|epth. Here he will excit his powers, and 
conimonly learn to fwiin in a^iort time. I 
have feen ten or a do;2en hoys, who had 
pradifed fwiinming with the fupport of the 
guide's hapd for fome months, or even years, 
to no purpofe, M'ho were thus rendered fwin;- 
mers in a few leflbns, 

5. In fwii^ming on the bt^Hv the body lie^. 
in an incliiied pofition, the feet being decpeft,. 
and the head being thrown back, fo that the 
chin is abovQ the water, wJiile the eyes look 
forward along it's fuiface, not do^\^l into it, 
Nejther the hands nor ftet fliould come out 

• 

of the water. The finger^ and thumb of 
each hand being clofe togctlicr, apd tli?' 
elbows bent, the two tliumbs iliould be 
broug^)t into contaft, or the hands laid one 
upon the other, and thus, keeping the iurfaces 
in a horizontal pofitiati, they iliould be tliruft 
forward as near the furfacc of the water as 
poffible, till the arms are extended in aftraight 
line. At this point the hands iliould be 
turned fo as to be neaih' j^erpendicular to the 
plane of the hori^on^ ^lic thumbs being down-? 

M'ard, 
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Waiil, ami the frnpccrs being vm' (lightly berit 
lb as for the uiiidc of the hand to form a 
tiitlir.g liollow ; ami in this manner they 
■flioukl be moved in a curve fii-ft outw'ardraiid 
then backwards. 1i\'hile the hands are piiflied 
fonvards, thtr heels are to be drawn up toward 
the huttofks, either keeping them clofe td- 
j^etlier, or w-hieh is the practice of the bell 
fwimmeis, ci'ofling tlje legs at the fmall ; and 
while the hands are moving outwards and 
liackwards, the feet llioultl be moved oiitwiirds 
and backwards likewife, tlic foles piifliing 
ftgainft the Vatcr, till the legs are brought 
clofe together in an c>:tended pofition, which 
'finiflies the ftroke. The fame proceeding is 
to l>e repeated, as often as you pleafe ; taking 
caiT, that the liands and feet move regulai"Iy, 
, (lowly, and at the fame time : by tiie firft 
■their efttiH will be more unifonn; by the 
fecoud, le& fatiguing ; ahd by tlie third, more 
forcible. 

6. In fwJmming on the back likeM'ife the 
body is in a fllghtly inclined pofition, the teet 
lieing lower than the head, and the face 
alone being above the water. The arms 
being laid along clofe by the fides, to increafe 
the furface of the body, the knees are to be 
draivii up till they make a right angle with 
the 
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tbe bddy, keeping them clofe together lb tliat 
they wiU appear albove the Vater^ This is th^ 
preparatioa for the ilroke, which is to be 
given by feparating them from eaph othen 
tod pufhing againft the water with the foles 
of the feet, ill the fame mantier as in fwimming 
upon the bellyi. 

This mode of fwimtniiig is veiy cchnmo* 
dious when tlie fwimmer begins to be fatigued^ 
as the arms are perfe£lly at reft, tod a confix 
derable inter\'al may be allowed betweeb the 
ibx^es with the feet, as the body remains fuP 
pended in this pofture for fome time, the feet 
finking veiy gradually. 

If you want to reft the legs, you may keq> 
yourfelf afloat, by lying on the back as nearly 
as poifible in a horizontal pofition, and moving 
the hands on each fide in very Ihott but pretty 
quick ftrokes, holding them hi the fame 
pofition as when you fwim on the belly. 

If a perfon iliould be feized with the Cramp 
in the leg while fwimming. Dr. Franklin re* 
commends, while thus fying on the back, to 
lift the leg out of the water, and give it a 
fudden, vigorous, and viplent jetk in the air. 

Treading water, 3S it is called, is another 
mode xrf retting. To perform this, the 
fwimmer HjiiSm h» $Kt tp &ik till his whole 

body 
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body is in an eieft porttion, and thtn he raifes 
his teet a little way and deprelfes them aHer- 
nately, as a man dots when he fets any ma-- 
chinery in motion by means of « two treadles, 
at the fame time moving his hands tip and 
down in a fimilar mariner juft before him, the 
elbows being bent. 

When a perfon is tolerably expert at fwim- 
ming, it will be highly advifable tor him, to 
praftice occafionally with all his clothes on, 
as he will moft probably be in this fituation, 
if at any time he fliould fall into the water by 
accident. My teacher never fwims without a 
linen jacket, and long tro\vfers; and he 
aflures me, that he can fwim in his great coat 
and boots. 

Young perfons, after they are capable of 
iwhnming, (liould praftice leaping into the 
water from confiderable heights, fmce this 
may be ufeful to them in various cafes. In 
this no farther inftni6lions are neceflary, than 
to begin with little heights, take care not 
to fall on the belly, and, if you leap in head 
foremoft, to proteft the forehead from the 
firoke of the water with one hand * It is 

lafeft 

* If the two hands be joined, and held jofl above the 
Are ftM4>( the head, this I ihould think onneceflary. It 

u 
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fafeft likewife to keep the legs clofe icf^ 
gethen 

is requi/ite, Iidweve^, that tde watet fii6^M be of a CnB'^ 
dent depth, proportionable to the height from which yo« 
le^p. I remember when a youth, on leaping from a bridge 
into a river about eight or nine feet deep, I ftruck the 
crown of my head a fmart blow againft a broad (tone at 
the bottom ; this, had the j^ace from which I leaped been 
lugher> or had the flone been pointed inilead of Bal, 
might have been attended with ferious confequences. 
Perhaps the beft way of leaping into the water, on feveral 
accounts, if the height be at all confidcrable, is with the 
feet foremoft, taking* particular care, to keep the leg^ 
clofe, and folding the arms acrofs the bread. T. 
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CHAP. XI. 

OP SOME OTHER EXERCISES, THAT OUGHT KoT 
TO BE WHOLLY FORGOTTEN IN EDUCATION. 

W E do not always find things go 
on fmoothly through the whole courfe of out 
lives : people are daily expofed to dangers and 
inconveniencies, to which we pay fo little at- 
tention in education, as if we thought our 
children exempt from them. Our education 
is calculated more for the parlour, for a quiet, 
ftill, inaftive life, than for living among things 
as they really are, which requires energy, 
exertion, prefence of mind, and not unfrequent 
facrifices of our own eafe or convenience. 

Youth is the golden age of life : let us not 
embitter it by feverity ; yet let us remember, 
that youth will not laft for ever, and prepare, 
our pupils for the change. The parent, who 
feels a tender affeftion for his children, ihould 
not be mifled by it, to treat them with im- 
prudence. At an early period he ihould make 
them acquainted with the dangers, that 
threaten us, and afk them, how they would 
ward them oflf| or how they would extricate 
themfelves. He Ihould not content himfelf 
with this : he fliould give them praftical i^- 

fi b flru^ons, 
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ilrudions, and teach his children to a6l, as if 
the danger or inconvenience were really 
pi^fent. 

Inftiti6lions of this kind appear to me of 
great importance, as they concern our own 
prefervation. We would not therefore by any 
means negleft, even at the expenfe of a little 
learning, to acquire a habit of prefence of 
mind on the occuirence of unexpefted acci- 
dents, and a knowledge of the beft mode of 
aaiog in them. 

At the alarm of fire we ftart from our fleep, 
tremble with fear, and know not what we 
fhall do. At the fire of Gera, a wealthy man 
fnatched up his backgammon-table in a fright, 
and left all his money behind him. Our 
children ftand crying in their ihirts, for they 
have no idea of what is pafiing, or what they 
ought to do. Ilie only way of preventing all 
this is, to anticipate fuch a danger, lay down 
a proper plan of proceeding, and frequently 
aft it over, as if it really happened. A 
cautious parent, therefore, will often convcrfe 
with his children on this fearful event, render 
it familiar to their minds, inftruft them what 
fii-ft they ought to do, how to provide for their 
owii feciii ity, what they fiiould endeavour to 
fave, and the like, according to the local cir- 

cumftances 
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tumftinces of his houfe and family, aiid the 
imminence of the danger. 

But verbal iuftmSions are tiot fufficient^ 
the bufinefs requires ad:ive pra£^ice. Accord- 
ingly, I would (bmetimes roufe my children 
from their fleep at midnight, and let them 
perform every thing, that they muft do iii cafe 
of a real fire. This may feem hard ; but is it 
not in reality afieftionate care ? Can it be ex- 
peded, that children ihould a&, properly in 
fuch an emergency, unlefs they be in fome 
degree prepared for it ? 

In one houfe, vhich was on fiie^ I ikyr the 
mafter leap out of the garret window, by 
Vhich he ruined his health for the remainder 
of his life ; his wife, who was pregnant, killed 
berfetf by the fall ; his fervant and child wefe 
both burned to death: and this in a place 
wellprovided with aftive firemen. . Should not 
this be a warning to us, not to depend wholly 
on die aflillance of others, but to prepare 
ourfelves as much as poflible againfl fbdi a 
misfortune ? 

It is not fufBcient, to teach children 
how they fhould a& in cafe of fir^ and to 
carry youth to fee houfes in flames, if oppor- 
tunity offor, that they may have a more lively 
idea of fuch an event ; they fhould be fami- 
fi b 3 liariaed 
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liarized with the terrible element, that too fre- 
(juentl}^ deftroys both dwelUngs and their in- 
habitants, and taught to rufh through it 
unhurt. How many peifons fufFer themfelves 
to be miftrably burned to death, becaufe tliey 
M'ant courage to dart boldly through flames, 
which arc as permeable as the air itfelf, inftead 
of poffelfing the folidity of a brick wall! 
That this is pi*a6ticable we ought to know from 
the common tricks boys play at bonfires*. 
There is a fchool, at which the following ex- 
ercife is pra6tifed. A long line of draw is 
placed on the ground, narrow at the beginning, 
and gradually widening to the end, fo that 
the flames, where the line is largeft, afcend as 
high as a man's head. The ftraw being fet 
on fire, youths and boys jump over it as 
fpeedily as poffible, backward and fonvard; 
under careful infpeftion of courfe. Whoever 
has prafitifed this exercife a few times in his 
youth, will not be afraid, I imagine, to rufli 
out of a houfe through a burning door-way. 

* The following paffagc in Frontinus*s Su-atagexns^ lib. 
5, § 27, ifi alfo to the pnrpofe. * Hanno, ab hoftibus 
claufus, locum eruption! maxime aptum aggeiHs levibus 
xnateriis inc;^ndic ; turn hoile ad csteros exitus . cuilodi- 
endos evoaato, milites fer ipfiim fammam eduxit> admo- 
nitos cjra Tcutis, crura vefte tegcrc.' 

I am 
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I am a ftrenuous advocate for allowing 
children a due portion of fleep, as it is re- 
quifite to their growth : but I am of opinion 
at the lame time, that we ought to accuftom 
them to watching ; and deem it proper there- 
fore, that, when the body has attained a 
confiderable degree of ftrength, as at the age 
of twelve or fourteen, they iliould be occa- 
fionally exercifed in keeping awake, that they 
might not become flaves to fleep ; for times 
may come, when they may find it necelfary to 
refrain from refl:. 

The fame doftrine is applicable to eating. 
The ftomach and palate rule the world. It 
would certainly he advantageous to our 
children, to emancipate them from tlie dcfpotic 
fway of thefe tyrants ; which may be effefted, 
by gradually teaching them, to fubjeft their 
appetites to their reafon. Occafionally I fee 
a whole fchool, with their malter at their 
head, make a common caufe againft appetite, 
and cheerfully content themfelves with a. 
piece of dry bread, relinquilhing their ufual 
dinner *. 

* The advanngea of temperance, and indilFerence 
about viands, are eminently difplayed tn the life of Dr. 
Franklin; a man, whofe example cannot be too Arongly 
recommended ai a pattern for yoath, T. 

B b 3 But 
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But I am now ileppiDg inta the coafii^e^ 
of moral education, and nmfi therefore 
break off 
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CHAP. XII. 

READING ALOUD, AKD DECLAIMING. 

IT is juftly expefted from every 
author^ that he write with grammatical accu- 
racy ; aqd there are feveral literary focieties 
in Europe, whofe objeft is the purity of their 
written language. With regard to pronun- 
ciation however, and the management of the 
voice in fpeaking or declaiming, obje^ of 
high importance, as they^ are not of mei^ 
private concern, but, in the cafe of public 
fpeakers, have conliderable influence on the 
welfare of whole communities and nations, 
they are commonly left to the induflry of the 
mdividuals themfelves, and we think we have 
done enough, if we fee, that our children 
are not tonguetied, when they come into the 
world. 

This negligence is inexcufable. Hence it 
is, that we fcarcely find one perfon in ten, 
who has a regular, juft, and pleafing enunci- 
ation. Stammering, lifping, fpeaking thick, 
paufing to take breath at improper places; 
inability of pronouncing certain letters, fuch as 
ibfi x, the omiffion of which is too common in 

B b 4 many 
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many places; omitting the h before many- 
words, and afpirating others which begin with 
a fimple vowel ; employing w for v, and v for 
w ; drawling, finging, fpeaking in a key dif-^ 
ferent from that which is natural to the 
speaker's voice, &c. ; appear to me to grow 
daily more common. We need not wonder 
at this, for fpea}cing is learned entirely by imi^ 
tation, and faults are too apt to be imitated, 
becaufe negligence requires lefs exertion, than 
perfectly accurate articulation, with attention 
to the proper accent and emphalis. There is 
not one part of England, where the people at 
large do not difplay peculiar faults in their 
dialeift, and from thefe the metropolis is very 
far from being exempt 

Another fault, that appears to me of equal 
importance, i3 weaknefs of the lungs. How 
many of our clergy deliver fermons, excellent 
in ftyle and cpmpolitiop, in fuch a weak 
voice, that few of the congiegation can unr 
derfland them; or with fuch unimpaflioned 
monotony, that thpir effe6t is lofl ! The fource 
pf this fault is chiefly in the phyfical educa- 
tion of children * : we are continually pro- 

♦ What ^as faid in the chapter on fwim^iin^ may be 
rccollcdlcd here, 

: hibitihg 
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hiblting our children from fpeaking loud in 
the houfe, becaufe fafhion brands it with the 
natne of rudenels ; and we D^le^ to exercife 
wd improve their clieft and lungs. 

The only general remedy for this is readi$ig 
aloud and declaijning in the open air. On a 
fultty day, we wilh to refrain from violent 
bodily exertion, yet would not doze away our 
valuable moments : thefe then are our rcfource. 
A (hady fpot in our place of exercife ia appro- 
priated to this purpofe ; and here we take our 
feats. Thefe are at one end of a walk a 
hundred and fifty paces long, every ten paces 
marked by a poft, or a ftone, fo as to give 
fifteen different ftations for the reader. The 
mafter provides a good and entertaining book; 
perhaps travels, an oration, a poem, or a play, 
according as he wilhes to exercife the reader 
in narrative, declamation, verfe, or dial(^e. 

The exercife commences. The reader 
rep.airs to the firft, fecond, third, or fome 
other ftation, according to the ftrength his 
organs have acquired by praAice, and the 
calnjnefe of the weather. All the reft are 
attentive to dete^ faults in his pronun- 
ciation, or delivery. When the reader has 
finiflied a period, he flops. If the audience 
have not heard it plainly, they all cry out: 
' indiftina ! 
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^mdiftin^l! unintelligibfe !' He muft then 
exalt his voice, or take a nearer ftation. If, 
on the contrary^ his delivery be juft and clear, 
they will applaud him by cla|>ping their hands. 
If his \x)ice be louder than is neceffary for the 
diftance he has chofen, they will make figns 
to him, to take a remoter ftation. 

If it be poflible, to render the (H-gans of 
fj>eech more perfeft, and ftrengthen the lungs, 
by means of exercife, this is certainly the 
way. Here is no afliftance to be derived jfrom 
the walla of a room; every thing muft be 
cfFe6ied by the organs themfelves : thefe muft 
be exerted ; and the greater the energy em- 
ployed by them, the more diftinftly will each 
fyllable be pronounced : and as attention muft 
be paid to ftrength and cleamefe of tone, pre- 
cipitancy is rendered imprafticable. The cafe 
is fomewhat like that of drawing ; the finaller 
and fainter our outline, the lefs diftinfl it is ; 
the ftronger and bolder the ilrokes, the more 
clearly it ftrikes the eye. 

It is not my place here to give rules for 
pronunciation and delivery; thefe I muft 
leave to the teacher, and to the books written 
cxprefsly on the fubjc6l : it is fufBcient, that 
I have noticed the defeft, and pointed out 
the remedy. 
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SXERCIRE OF THE tElTEES. 

THE capacity (^man for receiTing 
ideas by laeans of ipa^HrefiloQs made upon the 
feit^ a^brd» a^ aqtple and fertile fi^d, 
tuth^to but littl^ cultivated, and that chiefly 
by accident, J term it ample and fertile, 
becaufe ffosa it yre gather the greater part of 
our Ituowledge ; and I confidef it as left to 
acf;ideQt, becanft we coqunonly give ourfelves 
po trouble,, to cultivate it fyftematically. 
ilov much puss do ire take to train a 
pointer; while, at the fame time, inftead of 
endeavourii^ to improw our own organs of 
&nfe, many things we do have a dired ten- 
dency to deaden them L That this <:enfure is 
pot more fevere than juft, I need only appeal, 
pot to the acutenels of the fenfes of man in a 
(late of nature, but of him who has exerctfed 
them in a degree moEe than oixlinary, as is 
done in many mechanic occupations. The 
dulhiefs of the fenfes in many others is, fo 
gi-eat, that we may almofi fay, they have 
eyes and ^^ not, nofes and finell not; and 
their judgments, when they depend on fen- 
llations, 
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fations, are as childiili as thofe of the infant, 
who ftretches out his little hand to take hold 
of the Moon. 

The beft preceptors have recommended the 
exercife of the organs of fenfe, biit they have 
done it only in general terms, without entering 
upon particular precepts. Rouffeau, from 
whom much inftruftion might have been 
expe6led on this fubjeft, merely recommends 
it ; faying, to ihow it's importance, * if we 
would learn to think, we muft exercife our 
organs, which are the implements of the un- 
derftanding;' and then proceeds to give two 
or three examples only. 

As the fubjeft is difficult from want of ex- 
periments upon it, I mud requefl the reader's 
indulgence on fome qt^ my opinions, particu- 
larly as in forming them I have taken no 
guide. Indeed it is generally more advan- 
tageous to the caufe of truth, to exprefs our 
own fentiments, than to repeat thofe of others. 
Mine, however, muft be confidered merely as 
an attempt. In it three queftions come under 
our confideration. 

1 . Is an artificial cultivation of the fenfes 
practicable? In other words, can the fenfes 
be cultivated in a degree more than is 
common ? 
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2. Is it produftive of any benefit ? 

3. In what manner can the fenfes be cul- 
tivated? 

Hence this effay divides itfelf into three 
parts. 

I. On the practicability of culti- 
vating THE SENSES. 

The manner, in which impreflions made 
upon the organs of fenfe convey ideas to the 
mind, is of no importance in our inquiry. 
On our coming into the world, either the 
organs are dull, or the mind is deficient in 
the faculty of perceiving the impreflions they 
receive. Be this as it may, the fenfe of 
feeling appears to be the firft, that is excited 
in lis; it is fome time perhaps before we 
acquire that of hearing ; and that of fmell is 
probably ftill later. At firft all our fenfes 

- appear to be very impeifeft, and the impref- 
fions received by them very obfcure. By 
degrees, as they are more exercifed, and 
acquire more experience, they improve feem- 

r ingly in proportion. How far this improve- 
ment may be cairied,is difficult to conjefture. 
We fee daily, that a man, whofe occupation 
has required the exercife of his fight, or of his 
feeling, in a particular way, has obtained a 
great fuperiority over other mea in the accu- 
racy 
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racy of it : and taere have been bUnd men, 
who, by applying the fenfe of feeling with 
attention to that obje6l, have acquired die 
capacity of diilinguiihing c(^urs by the touch. 
The inftances, indeed, of thofe, who have 
carried one fenfe to fuch a degree of petfec- 
tion, as nearly to fupply the place of another 
they had loft, are too numerous to be related 
here ; yet I muft not pa& them over, without 
quoting an example or two. 

In Puifaux lived a chemift and mufician, 
who had been bom blind. He learned to 
read by means of letters cut in relief, and 
taught his fon to read alfo. He eftimated hb 
diftance from the fire by the degree xyf heat 
it gave : and could tell when he came near 
any thing, by the impreilion the air made on 
his face. He could diftinguiih an open ftrect 
from one which was not a thoroughfare ; his 
face being fenfiUe to the flighteft change in 
the atmoljphere. The weight of a body, or 
the capacity of a veffel, he could eftimate 
very nicely; his hand being an accurate 
balance, and infallible meafure. He could 
deteft the flighteft irregularity in a fmootfa 
fuiface, or variation in the tone of voices. 
Saunderfon, the blind profeffor of mathematics 
at Cambridge, had fuch nice feeling, that by 

it 
2 
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it he could dete£l fpurioos coins, among any 
number of genuine ones, though they were 
executed fo nicely, as to deceive the acuteft 
eye. The blind fculptor, too, muft not be 
forgotten, who, after having loft his fight for 
ten years^ modelled the figure of the great 
duke Cofino in clay with the utmoft accu- 
racy, as he did that of pope Urban the eighth, 
and that of the duke Bracciani in a dark 
cellar. 

Kerfting, who died a few years ago, is a 
more recent and ftriking inftance. This man, 
in his youth, was often obliged to go through 
a dark paflage late at night. From fear he 
often fhut his eyes. On this occafion he 

made a remark, that proved of great import- 
ance to him in his fubiequent blindnefs; 
whenever he came near any folid body, he 
felt a certain warmth all over him. On thi^ 
he made a fi^quent praftice of walking with 
his eyes fliut, and uniformly perceived th« 
fame fenfation on approaching any object. 
This hecarried fo far as never to run againft 
any thing. After this he loft both his fight 
and hearing, when the faculty he had acquired 
enabled him, to go any where without danger. 
When blind he not only wrote a tr^atife 
on ihoeing horfes, but carried his fenfe of 

feeling 
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feeling to fuch a degree of perfeftion, as to be 
able to read any book in large print by pafling 
the ends of his fingers over the letters. By 
way of amufement he cultivated a garden ; 
grafted and budded his finiit-trees; planted 
his tulips and hyacinth roots ; laid his carna- 
tions ; &c. Every morning he examined his 
plants and flowers, could diftinguifh them 
accurately by his feeling, and knew every eye 
and bud on his trees. Still his deafnefs ap- 
peared to be a misfortune, for which no re- 
medy could be hoped. One morning, how- 
ever, his wife lying accidentally with her mouth 
againft his fhoulder, while /he gave feme direc- 
tions to the maid, who came into the room, 
he felt a feries of ftrange fenfations in his 
arm. This exciting his attention, he laid 
his hand on her mouth, while flie pronounced 
all the letters of the alphabet in their order. 
At each letter he perceived a different fen- 
fation, which he carefully noted, finding it 
always the fame at the repetition of the fame 
letter: and by practice he acquired fuch rea- 
dinefs at diftinguifhing founds in this manner, 
that his wife had nothing to do, but to carry 
his hand to her mouth, and fpeak gently, in 
order to convcife with him as readily as when 
be poflefled his hearing. When his wife firft 

pro- 
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pronounced the alphabet in thia way loticlly^ 
as foon as ihe came to the letter r, he felt as 
if lie fhould be ftrangted : his heart was op- 
prefled, he fliuddered and treinbled in every 
limb, fcreamed out with angpjiili, and £ud ta 
his wife : ' my God ! what are you doing to 
me?' In confequence ihe ever after avoided 
this letter as much as poffible ; and, when it 
was indifpeniable, pronounced it as foftly as 
ihe could. It is iaid of this man, that, while 
he was blind and xleaf, he was almoft always 
happy and content, extremely cheerful, and 
extraordinarily clear and luminous in his id^aal 
To convince myfelf of the poflibihty Of 
cultivating the fenfes, I have feveral times 
exercifed feveral of the pupils of our academy, 
and received convincing proofs o£ it I-aftly, 
that my obfervations might be more precife, 
I feleaed two, W«» of Langenfak, and I* 
, von H* of Copenhagen, and exerciied them 
three fucceflive fundays, an hour or two in 
the evening each time. From fuch fliort 
trials no wonders are to be expected, but the 
following journal of what was done will {how, 
that the want of one fenfe is not abfotutely 
neccffary to the improvement of another. 

January 27, W** and H*, being completely 
biindfoldtd, learned today^ 1 : to diftiaguiih 

c c : 'gou 
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gold from filver coins with great fadfitjt; 
prufiian, from thofe of fininfwick; new frencb 
double louisd'or, from pmlliaD and iaxon. 
Among a number of new double loutsd'or, 
tfaej learned to pick out the ftxon, pniffian^ 
^d fxench. All tias they dtd sead^ly. fi : 
io tell with accuracy the niunber of pieces ei 
gphiy aa far as 12 oj U louis^ by their weigb^ 
tiiey being placed in a pile on the extended 
fingersv 3 : tor know tJ>e feces of aU coins 
jfirom their reverfes very quickly* 4 : among 
|;vi^ fixpenny pieces to pick out the prufBan.^ 
5. U> diftiogiuih by tlie eas all the noifea^ 
tiiat wei^ made exprefsly for the purpofe. 
9. to write with toleiaUe ()juicknefs^ but not 
wry peripiewu%- 

Febfuaiyi I. They dtftrngoifhed old frtncb 
oowna fWaa new by tlie touch. 2. They 
told the number of german doUars^ laid upon 
tlie hand in a pilr, aa far a< thirteenL U*, in 
paiticulaf, vna ibafcely to be deceived in: this* 
pointy manage how I would For iaafiance I 
laid Ofli two^ then three, then fix, cu* two^ 
five, and fivep^ and he told preciieiy each 
t|me the number oi^ hisr hand. I then teoft, 
away or added to the pile on hi» hand variouft 
irregular mumberB, smd be could al\ray9 telt 
aa£Uy haw maiiy pgmahxd. ^ H* foimA 
I the 
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the date oti a gennan dollar, but Could not 
tell the .year. 4. He diflinguifhed the number 
34 on a hcffian grofch by the finger. He was 
dire£ted to point out the reverfe : and did fa. 
* Is it a head r' he was afked. * No.* * What 
is it ?' ' Not a horfe.' ' ' What then. ' * A cow.' 
In fa6i it was the heilian lion : and I muft 
add, he did not know I had fuch a grofch, 
and indeed had never feen one. 5. I took a 
book, and let each of them feel the thicknefs 
of a fingle leaf, then of five together, then of 
ten. Thus I fiimiflied them with a flandard. 
I then gave them ten leaves, forty five, twenty, 
thirty fix, a hundred, fixteen, fifty, and fo 
on, between the finger and thumb; and in 
this way they learned at length to tell the 
number of leaves pretty accurately, or only 
with trifling errours extending from two to 
five leaves. 6. I then put the book into the 
hand of one of them, and dcfired him to 
open it as he pleafed himfelf, and tell the 
page* This he did many times ver}' exaftly, 
though he had always to multiply by two in 
his head, and in general with trifling miftakes, 
not exceeding eight pages. 

February 10. Today we could not practice 
much on account of company : ftill we did a 
little. 1. They very readily cjiftinguiflied 

C c 3 various 
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various gokl coins, namely pruflian, faxon^ 
brunfwic, and french louisd'or. 2. The Sd 
experiment of laft funday with the dollars 
was repeated. H* told the number feveral 
times as far as fixteen, and was fcarcely ever 
miftaken. I often laid them on his hand by 
gueis, without knowing the number myfelf. 
Thus I found, that he had not loft the impref- 
fions of laft funday. Mr. L* was prefent, 
and not a little aftonilhed. 3. The exercifes 
five and fix of laft funday were repeated, firft 
giving the ftandard again afreih. H* told 
the page fo accurately, that I was furprized ; 
and one of his fchoolfellows, who came in, 
obferved, that an indifferent fpeftator might 
fufpeft fome deception. Indeed at firft I was 
doubtful myfelf, and thought he might fee 
through the handkerchief: accordingly, though 
I confidered him as one of the moft ingenu- 
ous youths in all Denmark, I tied another 
handkerchief over it ; but this made no dif- 
ference. At different times he told the pages, 
70, 84, 60, 88, 38, 68, 104, 116, 56, 84, 76, 
84, 86, exaftly, and pretty readily. In his 
other numbers nine times he miftook by a 
fmgle leaf, nine times by two leaves, five 
times by four or five, and only twice by nine 
or ten. 

When 
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When it is confidered, that this was done 
by beginners, after very little practice, it will 
fcarcely be queftioned, that the fenfes are fuC- 
ceptible of cultivation. * What extenfive 
capacities, ' fays Herder, * lie hidden in each of 
the human fenfes, which neceflity, want, and 
difeafe, the defed of fome other fenfe, 
monftrous conformation, or accident, occa- 
iionally difclofes ! thus giving us room to con- 
jefture, that other fenfes may be concealed in 
us, not to be unfolded in this world. If fome 
blind men have raifed their fenfe of feeling or 
hearing, the memory, or the power of calcu- 
lation, to a degree that appears fabulous to 
men of ordinary faculties, undifcovered worlds 
of variety and perfedion may lie afleep in 
other fenfes, not yet developed in our complex 
machine *.' 

11. Is THE CULTIVATION OF THE SENSES 
PRODUCTIVE OF ANY BENEFIT? 

Locke has clearly fhown, that none of our 
ideas are innate, but all acquired through the 
medium of the fenfes: it can fcarcely be 
queftioned, therefore, that the reftitude of a 
man's underftanding, the quicknels of his in- 

* Herder's Philofophy of Hiilory, book ir, chap. 3^ 
P* Zli* 

C c 3 telled, 
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telleft, and the foundnefe of his judgment, 
hiuft be in jwoportkMi to the accuracy of his 
foifes, the fecility with which they perform 
their ftinflions, and the dearaefe ef Che ))er« 
ceptions they convey to the mind. If the 
fenfes be dull, and the perceptions obfcure, 
to a certain degree, an idiot is formed, T^id 
bappily ii not a frequent occurrence : but if 
wfe look abroad into the world, how many 
fliall we find, who judge fo erronroufty on 
various occafions, that you would often fup* 
pofe them in want of common fenfe ! Where 
this is not the effeft of prejudice or paffion, 
it can arife only from dullnefe of the fenfes, 
or the obfcurity of the perceptions th\ey 
convey to the mind. Now, that the fenfes 
are capable of improvement, has already been 
ihown; and if the mind acquire all it's fa* 
culties through the medium of the fenfes, 
the exercife of the fenfes muft evidently be the 
direfik way, to itnprove it's capacity; at the 
feme time that it will prove indireAly the 
ihfieans of eradicating our prejudices, and giving 
reafon the fuperiority over the paflions. 

Underftandmg is nothing but the faculty 
of perceiving things : reafon, of tracing caufes 
fmd effefts from a chain of ideas : judgment, 
of difcerning the different properties of things. 

It 
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It is obvious tjien, that the foundoefs of our 
UDderftaBdio£^ reafoi, and judgment, mull 
d^iend on the cleanie& and accuiacy of our 
id^ : fo that, if we neglect to cultivate our 
ienfes, or acquire a hal>it of indolence in their 
ufe, from want of exercifing them, thofe valu- 
able faculties of the mind will become pro- 
portionably weak. Nothing deferves fo much 
C* be fliunned as this habit of indolence, 
meatid and corporal ; for notliing has occa- 
iioned to much mifchief, fo much inifeiy, and 
fo much unhappincfs m the World. The ex- 
ercife of our fenfes, thwefore, mull be of the 
higheft utility; and certainly it is no linall , 
improvement in our fyftem of education, that 
we begin to inftruft children more by imprint- 
iag ideas upon, their minds through the me- 
dium of the fenfes, inAca<l of filling theil' 
beads with empty words, which often convey 
to them vague, if not erroneous ideas, and 
thus lay the foundation of many fubfequent 
miiiakes in their judgment and condu^ 

III. MODE or CULTIVATING THE SENSES. 

The firti ftep to the excitement of an idea. 
is an impreflion made upon fome one of the 
organs of fenfe. This impreflion may be per- 
ceived, or it may not be perceived ; and, li' it 
be pexcove^ the perception may be complete, 
C c 4 or 
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Or incomplete, or eiToneous. Thus our atten- 
tion is called to the truth or ialfhood of the 
perception, it's completenefe or incomplete- 
nefs, and the flumber of the fenfe. 

a. Of the truth or faljhood^ compkteneji 
or incompktenefs of a perception, 

Errours of the fenfcs arife from various 
fources. 

■ 

a. From judging by a mediate idea of the 
objeft. Impreffions are caufed by external 
obje6ls, either through immediate conta6l, as 
\n the fenfations of feeling, fmell, and tafte ; 
or through mediate conta6l, as in thofe of 
fight, by means of the rays of light, or of 
hearing, by means of vibrations of the air. If 
our ear were in a place void of air, it could heap 
nothing: if our eye be in a place void of light, 
it can fee nothing : and the other fenfes will 
perceive nothing, unlefs fome fubftance come 
into contaft with them *, Thus, then, we 
have immediate perceptions from the fenfes, 
only when fome objeft touches the ner\'es of 
feeling, tafte, or fmell, rays of light enter the 
jpye, or vibrations of the air reach the drum 
pf the ear, and the mind perceives and confiders 

^ The nofc docs not toach the flower it fmells, it is 
true, but the effluvia, that emanate from the fiower> coioc 
ijito contact with our olfa^ory nerves. T. 

the 
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tTie impreffion. But when from the impief- 
fion made .upon one fenfe we infer an im- 
preffion before made upon another, it is not a 
mere fenfitive idea, but partakes of the nature 
of an abfira£i: idea, and this idea I call 
mediate. For inftance, a man hfts a lump of 
lead weighing a hundred and twelve pounds, 
and the fenfe of feeling gives him an imme- 
diate idea of a hundred weight : but, if he 
aflerwards fee a mafs of lead of the fame 
fliape and fize, and fay it is a hundred weight, 
he has not an immediate idea of its weight, 
but a mediate idea, inferred from a previous 
perception. Or, my dog lies by my fide, I 
iite him, I ftroke him, and have an immediate 
idea of him. He runs out, I hear him bark, 
I judge it is my dog, and the idea of him 
enters my mind; but this idea is only 
mediate, for I have no immediate idea but 
that of barking. Here then an important 
queftion arifes : in what cafes can our fenfes 
fumiih us with immediate, in what only with 
mediate ideas ? The nature of the fenfes them- 
felves is not fufficient, to afford a fatisfaflory 
anfwer to this, without confidering at the 
fame time the objefts, by which they are 
affeded. The general qualities, by means of 
yfbich bodies a^ upon our fenfes, or tlie data, 
by 
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by wiuch our fen&s diftinguiiU liodies^ are 
iigure, magnitude, gravity, colour, hardpeis 
or foftoefti odour, flavour, tad motios in it'^ 
moft extenfive fignification, ifickiding coafe- 
quent^ ev^ery fpecies of adioft On coift* 
j^fig diefe with the nature of our fenfi», w€ 
ihall inilantly perceive, that th^ cannot all 
convey immediate ideas to ever/ fimfig^ but 
<mly in the following order. 
Immediate ideas of 

Figure can be imparted by the fight, and touch, 
lyi agnitude - - %ht, and touch* 
Gravity - - - • touch. 

Colour . - . fight 
Hardnels or foflne& - - touch. 

Odour, - - finell. 

Flavour • tafte. 

Motion *- hearing, fight, and touclu 
The f(^lowing aj^ar on clofe confi deration to 
be the fources c^ our mediate ideas. 
Mediate ideas of 

Figure can be unparted by the hearing. 

Magnitude - - - hearing. 

Gravity - - f^ght, and hearing. 

H^dneis or foftnefs - %ht, and heari^ 



Colour 


touch ? 


Odour 


fight 


Flavour 


fight 


Motion 


- fmell, and hearing. 




Immediate 
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Immediate ideas are founded on the invari- 
able fidelity of the organs of fenfe * : mediate 
ideas, on conclniions formed from antecedent 
imprelTions and ideas. If part of thefe impreC- 
ikma in. time be efl&ced, our judgment, and the 
idea ariiing from it, will be erroneous. For ex- 
^ample, if the imprefTion of tlie magnitude of a 
hundred weight of lead be ever fo little effaced, 
we fball afterwards imagine a larger or fmaller 
lump to be of that weight We may alfo be 
deceived in another way. If we fee a hollow 
mafc of lead of the fame fize, fo placed, that 
the vacuity is not vifible to us, we fliall judges 
that it weighs a hundred and twclvfe pounds. 
Hence our mediate ideas are far more liable 
to errour tlian our immediate : and from the 

• As the organs of fcnfe receive impreilions from cx- 
ttrial objedls, according to immatable laws of nature, I 
canaoc be perfuaded, that they are liable to deception. 
When the (Hck^ part of which is in the water> part out, 
appears to us broken, the eye reprefents the objedl faith- 
fully, but the mind forms a falfe conception of it, for 
want of coniidering the effe£l of the tnedkm through 
trhidi it is feen. The expreffion, therefore, ' our fenfes 
deceive as,' is as deficient in philofophical accuracy, ti 
that of ' the Sun rifes.' It would be more proper to (ay, 
' we are deceived in our fcnfcs,' when we are (peaking of 
(he organs. 

preceding 
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precerliTig tables it is evident, that the hearing 
is moft expofed to this deception. 

C. From the fphere of aElmi of the fetife 
and it's organ being too txtenjixe. 

The greater field a fcnfe embraces, the more 
frequently, of courfe, it muft be expofed to 
eiTOur, If we reckon the diflPerent qualities 
cognizable by the feveral fenfes, according to 
the preceding tables, the different forts of 
ideas, on which they are employed, will be 
found to be as follows. 





immediate ideas ; 


mediate ideas ; 


in all 


Tlie fight has 


4 


4 


8 


hearing 


1 


5 


Q 


touch 


5 





5 


finell 


.1 


1 


2 


tafte 


1 





1 



From thefe proportions the fight and hear- 
ing appear to be ofteneft expofed to errour ; 
and the fame may be inferred from their 
alnioft uninterrupted, and in great meafure 
involuntary ufe. 

y. From the feeblenefs of the imprejfion. 
Every impreffion made by an object imme- 
diately upon the nerves is more aftive and 
eifeftual, than thofe in which the objeft does 
-not operate upon them fo direftly. The latter 

cafe 
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cafe applies particularly to the feiifcs of hear- 
ing and fight. Hence the impreffions con- 
veyed by tlie touch are always inoie forcible, 
than thofe imparted hy the eye • : and this is 
the reafon, why the latter are more frequently 
miilaken by us. 

i. From difeafe of the organ, or it's nerves. 
Tliis cafe is ealily conceived. To a flioit- 
fighted perfon every ohjed at a little diftance 
appears obfcure. A perfon, whofe nerves aie 
weak, fees two candles, two iukhoms ; he 
wills to take the pen, is deceived, ,and carries 
his hand to tlie image of it. Here wc lm\e 
an errour of the ftnle owing to difcafe of the 
nerves. 

f. From the^ate of the mind. This ftate of 
the mind always iias the charaQer of abfence : 
for example, it may confift in want of atten- 
tion, Iteep, profound meditation on fome 
abftraS idea, trouble, ftrong paflions, &c. In 
this cafe the mind receives the impreflTion only 
in part, or obfcurely, whence the idea of it 
may very eafily be erroneous. 

* Thii ii the reafon why iofjots feel, before ikey h«ar 
or fee; and if we do not fo well underftand the impr^f- 
fiont made by the touch, the faolt b entirely in oar ne^* 
IcAing to cultivate tbii fenfe. 

^. From 
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^. From too tiolcnt aSlion of another organ. 
Thus extreme pain may overpower the im- 
preflions made on fome one or oth«- of the 
fenfes, fo that the ideas arifing from them 
may be falfe or obfcure. 

II. From an imperfeB application of the 
fenfes. We acquire knowledge of an objeft 
by confidering it's different qualities, which 
require the application of more fenfes than 
one. Hence it follows, that we cannot have 
a perfeft idea of a thing, which comes under 
the cognizance of different fenfes, if we ex- 
amine it by one alone. 

By thefe obfervations from a to n, we arc 
enabled to clafs the fenfes according to the 
degree in which they are liable to err ; and 
from them we may deduce rules, to be ob- 
ferved in the natural exercife of the fenfes. 

1. Order of the fenfes with regard to erro^ 
neoufnefs. 

Tlie Jight confiders corporeal obje6b in all 
their particulars: it embraces figure^ magni- 
tude, gravity, colour, matter, and motion: 
the occafions, therefore, on which it may be 
expofed to err, are frequent Add to this, 
jpany thoufand objefts ad upon it at the fanie 
time ; whence an infinite BUinber of impreft 
fions are made upon the eye, to which we pay 

no 
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no heed, or which we fee ikUely; particularly 
as ihoft of them aft too gently, to excite our 
attenticsL As theie circumfiances do not 
take ^acs by any means to an equal extent 
in any cither of the fenfes, there is no one, in 
which we are UaUe to be more frequently de- 
ceivedr than in the fight. 

The hearing is formed for feunds alcxie. If 
theTe firike our ears to an articulation, with 
irtiich we are ^miliar, we underfiand them> 
and have immediate ideas a^ually excited by 
them : but thefe ideas are of the founds only, 
not o£ the obje& by which they ate produced. 
In this cafe we are not much expofed to 
errovr. But if from thefe tones we infer 
figure^ m^:nitude, gravity, matter, and mo* 
tion; and form our inferences, as is com- 
monly the cafe, from inarticulate founds: if 
ve mfer the fize c^ a fttme from the noife it 
makes in fklMng, the figure of a glafs from 
it*9 ibimd, tiie matter c^ a fonorous body 
from it's tone, or the motion or aSipn of a 
moving fubftance from the noife it occafions : 
no fenfe, the fight excepted, can be more apt 
to deceive ns, than the hearing ; for, next to 
the fight, it is employed on the moft partjcu- 
}ars, and emWaces the greatefi number of fimi I- 
taheous objeda ; and what is fiiU mra^ there 
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IS no fenfe that gives us fo many 
ideas*. 

All the qualities of corporeal fubflaHces, 
flavour, odour, and perhaps colour generally 
fpeakingt, excepted, are cognizable by the 
fenfe of feeling ; but widi more certainty, 
becaufe immediately, fo that on this account it 
is lefe liable to errour than the two preceding. 
JBefides, it's fphere is more limited ; for while 
the fight embraces objefts from the loot of the 
obferver to the ftars in tlie firmament, few of 
thefe are within reach of the touch. 

Thefe three are termed the nobler fenfes, 
becaufe by their means chiefly our minds are 
enriched M'ith ideas. Hence, too, they more 
eminently deferve to be cultivated; paiticu- 
larly as we are mod expofed to errour in 
their ufe. 

Smell comes next to feeling; as, befide 
examining odour, it endeavours to form con- 
clufions of motipn ; whence it is more liable 
to deception than 

* For this reafon the fenfe of hearing muft be of all 
moH liable to miilead us : though it is pofTible, that we 
may be feme what oftencr deceived by the fight, as we 
inorc frequently form judgments by this fenfe. T. 

f Blind men, it muft be remembered^ have diflinguiAied 
colour by the touch. 

The 
S 
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The tajh, which is confined to flavour 
alone, and the fphere of aftion.of which is 
iilDi^ huiited. 

2; Rules for tht nalund exercife of the 
Jenfef. 

»». Mediate ideas are not adapted to the 
Capacities of veiy yoiing children, for the 
conclufions, on which they are tbunded, muft 
be deduced from numerous obfervations, which 
. are to be made, and deeply imprinted on the 
memoiy, before the conclufions from them can 
i)e broujfht into ufe. To prepare them for 
the future, however, they cannot receive too 
many immediate ideas ; but this can be effefted 
only by the fteady and uninterrupted impief- 
fion of fenfible objeiSs upon the mind. Thus 
fiiould the feeds of future knowledge be fawn: 
and this will preparethe mind for the reception 
of abftraft idea& What can be a more de- 
ligiitful occupation for parents ? By this you 
will fhow more real kindnefi and true affec- 
tion for your ch^ld»en, than by overwhelming 
them with carefles, and -loading them with 
the produflions of the toyihop : by this you 
will benefit them more, than by all the book' 
learning, which you lb early endeavour to 
drive into theijr heads. Begin this oflSce when 
the child is in bis cradle: fiupify him not 
D d witb 
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with' eternal tofliiig and dandling: gradually 
foofe his faculties from their lluiiiber bv fen- 
fible imprcflions. Gently rub his limbs^ 
laugh and talk to him, fing to his unprafHfed 
ear, {how him the hght, carry him into the 
open air, let every thing be lite aroond him, 
that he may learn to live. When a year has 
thus paffed aray, his faculties will be in a con- 
fideraWe degree unfokled, he will creep about 
upon all fours, and in a little while will run 
upon the funny turf. Now let every thing, that 
the fenfes can comprehend, be introduced to 
bis notice: let the houfe, the garden, the 
court, with the perfons and animals around 
him, be his amufrmcnt, he will want few toys 
befide ; and the fewer he has, the better. Be 
you his infttuftois ; converfe with him both 
by words and gcftures ; point out to him the 
leve»al parts of objcfts, and give them their 
proper names; acquaint him with tlieir po- 
p€rtie3 and ufcs, as occafions offer. Does Ire 
not underfiand you? No .matter: he will 
leaf n, and his voice wili form itfelf, firft to the 
pronunciation of oive word, then of another ; 
and thos, inexpreffible delight ! he will learn 
language, and with -it real ideas*. I will 

* People are too apt to imagine, that infants da not 
underiland H*ordsj when they are unable to exprefs them* 

boldly 
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boMly affirm, that a more pleafing and effec- 
tual mode of ftmning the mind does not 
Bxift : as I ftm convmced by my own expe- 
.rienee in eleven chtklren, all foimd in body 
and mind. 

The exercifes of the infent are over : the little 
fclkjw fpeaks intelligibly, and rrith great ftm* 
pHciQr, for be underAands what he fays, and 
fpeaks as he thraks. But the employment of 
his feales proceeds, for this a become his moll 
agreeable amufement. To bim every thing 
in nature is alive ; every where wonders pre- 
fent theniilflves in abundance to bis eyes, 
iupcriour to the roofl; colUy toys. The CpiAet 
employed on her web, tiie caterpifar gnawing 
the leaf, the garden full of plants and infefts, 
the pond witk it's aquatic inhabitants, the 
^r with it's bird^ the ground with it's mi- 
nerals, animate and manimate nature, difplay 
an hnmeofe field to his fenies^ and he obfe'ves, 
fearches, and difcovers novelties on every 
fide. Prefently be begtnfl to make experi- 
ments ; he collects and brings to bis ikther or 

fllvc) in thrill. Bat very little obiervattoa i» fufiueat, to 
evince the contrary : and if we conlider, when we leant 
a IbrcisR Iangnagc> how much readier we can nnderfbod 
ill than exprefs oarielves iit it, this will appear vtijr 
niton). T. 

D 4 S preceptor 
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preceptor \vhat he finds : and now inftru6ticm 
begins amid fenfible ideas, aijd fcientific 
knowledge aflifts the curious Httle inquirer in 
his progiefe, where his feniible ideas are in- 
fufficient. 

This is the a b c of a found mind, to be 
found in no Primer, and to be acquired neither 
by putting letters together, nor by (luffing 
the head with unintelligible words, to which 
the learner annexes no ideas*. Read! learn 
to read ! is the univeifal cry. Tliis, people 
think, cannot be begun too early; and when 
the child has learned to read, he knows not 
what ufe to make of his learning : for books 
are filled with thoughts, but thoughts are un- 
intelligible to hiTti, if they be not founded on 
the ideas he poflTefles. * Ideias, wthout 
thoughts, ' Kant fays fomewhere, * are blind:' 
but thoughts without ideas are dumb : they 
are like nuts without a kernel; like clouds, 
that elude the grafp. Thus the human in- 
telleft firft requires ideas, then thoughts. 
This is the reafon, why modern preceptors 
infift upon conveying inftruftion through the 
medium of the fenfcs; and, which is ftitl 

•'Or, which is -flill worfc, and frequentlj the cafe, 
faire6nes. T. 

more 
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more to the purpofc, >vhy children are greedy 
of inftruftion through this medium.. 

C &. The fenfes of fight and hearing arc 
extremely precipitate and comprehenfive in 
their adion. Hence arife numerous errours. 
The eye commonly glances over a thoufand 
obje6lSj as quickly as the lightning's flafh, 
and we fee far too much, to perceive any 
thing. For this reafon thoufands go through 
life without the fpirit of obfciTation, for they 
are not accuftomed, to fix their eye ; that is, 
in reality, they have not the habit of attend- 
ing to impreffions made upon the eye, and 
thinking upon them. For this there is no 
remedy, but early exercife on fenfible ideas, 
as I have obferved in the preceding fedion, 
^ «, and ihall proceed to notice ftiil further in 
the following, yy. I have the proofs of the 
utility of this before my eyes. I fee feveral 
hoys, educated in this manner, diftinguifhing 
tliemfelves by their fpirit of obferyation, and 
like little fpies detefting Nature ; for fcarcely 
a movement or an a6iion efcapes them, 
becaufe they were early accuflomed, to employ 
their ey?s efFe6lually on fenfible objefts. 

y y. The impreffions made on the oi^gans of 
fight and hearing may be fainty iike^vife ; the 
grounds of which were noticed above, feftion 

D d ^ y, p. 
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y. p. 388. You may frequently call a peHb9 
feveial times, and he will not heaf you ; b^^ 
touch faimy and he is fenfible of it at once. 
The ikult, of which we are fpeal^ing, is npt 
in the organ, but in the impreflfK^ made oq 
It not being perceived, Nothing can remedy 
this but attention ; and attention muCl be pror; 
duced by habit It is neceflaiy, therefore, 
eariy to accuftom children, not merdy tQ 
confider Nature at large, but to explore her 
in the minuteft objefts, even thoffe that are 
fcarcely vifiMe to the naked eye. All the 
three kingdoms of mature afford ' pleafing 
opportunities for diis^ Let not your c^ild 
confider merely the oonfpicuaus parts of the 
flower; teach his eye to explore the veflelsj^ 
fcrutinks^ the ftni£bure of the leaves, bark, 
wood, and various feeds^ and examine the 
organs of ^Sifip^tion with their va^iousi 
parts. Let him likewife difcriminate tiie 
lilrudure of diflFerent kinds qf woodj ftones, 
and &|tS) and diftinguifli the va^us parts of 
infe6t& Oocafionally affift his eye with the 
l|iai]iiiying gials, and let him contemplate the 
circulation of ^ blood in the ^og, the cryf-. 
^lization of jja^ts, t^e down of the \)Mtterfly's 
wing, animalcules of infufion, &c. Nature 
in inexhauftibte : quitting the mtcrofoopCj^ 
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lead the youth again into the fields, and you 
will find ample Icope for exerciiii^ his fenles. 
Wlxat flower is that, twenty yards ofi] waving 
over the brook? What llone is tiiat by it? 
What infed is that buzzing among the grals ? 
What tree is ttiat yonder, a hundred yards off, 
a thouland, or more? What is that moving 
on the fide of* the hill ? is it a man, or fome 
beaft ? how is he drdFcd ? what is he doing ? 
What kind of corn is that growing in yonder 
field? What bird fits on that bough ? Let his 
auditory organs be early tbnned by mufic and 
fong : let him attend to the difference of found 
between carts and waggons empty and ladena 
the number of hoi-fes, the creaking of doors, 
the voices and tread of perfons, the fongs and 
cries of birds, &c. Similar exercifes offer 
themfelves to every fenfe; but I have faid 
enough, to indicate the patli to be purfued. 

i J. On preferving the of'gans of fenfe found 
and in health much may be faid : but for this 
reafon I muft pafs it over. Let the phyfician 
lend his aid to the preceptor, and let the latter 
be careful ; for with the lofs of any one organ 
a confiderable portion of the enjoyment of life 
vanifhes. 

SI, ^^.. Ab fence of mind is commonly, if 
Bot always, the effeft of early education. 

D d + Though 
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Though it is natural for tlie youthful mind, 
to be continually craving after fenfible ideas, 
yet, if this craving be once fupprefled, it is 
eiify to lead it into the paths of abfti-adion, 
and let it find amufement there ; or, which is 
probably more common, inflame the fency, 
and employ it on images, where originals are 
wanting; or, laftly, by benumbing the ac-r 
tivity of the fenfes, thro^y the mjnd into a 
ftate of vacuity or flumber, which refcmbles 
the abftraaion of profound thought, if it ba 
not clofely confidered. With fcfpctt to mental 
difquietude, paflions, and the too poxyerful 
^ftion of fome other organ, which cannot 
always be avoided, there is an obyiou^ rule ; 
which is, to ma|ve cljildrcn early attentive tq 
thefe, on every opportunity, that from their 
own experience they may be accuftomed, to 
diftruft the conceptions of their fcufes under 
fuch circumftances. 

fi n. The perfeft application of the fepfes is 
an objeft of great importance with refpeft to 
feufible ideas, but hitherto much neglected by 
preceptors, What I underftand by this I 
have already explainccl above, fc6iion u, p. 390, 
and therefore mav be tlie more brief here. 
Let it be a rule to the child, to employ eveiy 
^enfe, without exception, that is capable , of 

taking 
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taking cognizance of the objeft. He fliouM 
not accuftom hiinfelf, to employ a fngle fcnfe 
in jweference, and let the others flmnber. 
How C!in he convince himfelf, that he has 
acqliircd a juft idea of a thing by any one fenfe, 
unlefs be proves, conjffts, or completes his 
^dea, by feme other i Let hiin examine figure 
^nd magnitude, theiefore, not by the fight 
alone, but by the touch alfo ; and to afcertain 
the qualities of an obje£l, let him employ 
every fcnfc, that can be a guide to him, at 
Jeaft where it can be done with propriety. 
When we fliow the child a flower, it is not 
futficient for him to look at it; let him fee! 
it, fmell it, and, if it be innoxious, tafte it 
hkewife. Let him not know a piece of iron by 
the eye only ; let his hand poife it, his tongue^ 
tafte it, and liis ear hear it's found. The ad- 
vantages hence arifing to accuracy of idea, and 
ponfequently of thinking, appear trifling, if 
we confidcr fingle initauces only ; but when 
taken at lai^ the fphere of his knowledge 
will unqueftionably be enlarged and rendered 
clear in a high degree. Let, therefore, the 
forrettion of one fenfe by another be a prime 
objeft with the preceptor, in cultivating the 
fenfes of youth. In this, however, a deter- 
minate CDurfe, and natural method, are necef- 
ikry. 
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fer}-. Tlicfe will not be difficult to fiijd, if ire 
^etled on what has been already faid of the 
relation of the different fen&s to the qualities 
of obje^ls; and the idea« they impart 

As weight and magnitude are relative quar 
jities> no idea can be &rmed of them but by 
comparifon. The child Should be accuftoined, 
therefore^ to compare lengths, and breadths, 
and fuperficies, and thicknefles ; equal bulks 
of different weights, equal weiglits of different 
bulks^ and different Weights of the fame ma- 
terial. He fliould be led to obferve, likewifc; 
the difference, that di(lance occafions in the 
appearance of magnitude. 

Tliere are only few primary colours; but 
thefe are fo infinitely diverfified by mixture; 
ajid fo varioufly modified by the light under 
which they are feen, that they are extremely 
puzzling to the fenfe, aad the eye h in nothing 
lb mudi expofed to err. The fev^en primaiy 
ccAours, with the addition of white and black, 
ihould form a ftandard for the reft ; aud wc 
ihould begin with teacliing to diftinguiih 
tliefc; firft in the ufual light of day, and 
clofe ; tlien by fainter or ftronger light, and 
at a left or greater diftance. We Ihould next 
proceed to their moft eafily diftinguifliable com- 
bination^ 
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• ^nations, and teach the child to compare 
them with the colours of natural ol^e6U. 

I). Slumber of the fenfea. If we compare 
the ftate of the fenfes and their oigans pro- 
duced hy the coQinioit couHe of education, 
tinder ordinaiy circumftances, irith the per- 
fefiion attained by hundreds of deaf or Uind 
perfona, who &pply to an aHonifting degree 
the lofs of one fenfe by zealous cultivation (£ 
fmother, 'we cannot welt doubt, that the fenfes 
of-men in general are fuffered to remain in a 
ftate of flumber, which, from it's prevalence, 
cfcapes our attention, unlefs we compare it 
with the greater vivacity di^layed in the par- 
ticular inftances alluded to above. Men 
appear much inclined, to afcribe this greater 
perfeftion of fome fenfes to a principle of 
Compenfation exifting in nature : but on what 
is this principle founded ? Surely not on a mi- 
raculous aft of nature without our coopera- 
tion ; but on the diligence and exertion- of 
the perfon himfclf, who is defirous of receiving 
the benefit of this compenfation. 

I have already hinted at the method of de- 
veloping the fenfitive faculties of children, 
and as it is founded on the natural operations ' 
of the fenfes, I term it the natural method. 
I am finnly perfuaded, that the underftanding 
may 
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fnay be thus improved to a degree of acute- 
nefe far above the common: yet, we may 
venture to concliKle from the nature of the 
perceptive faculty, and our conclufion b fup^ 
ported by the experience of tlie blind, to 
H'hom we have fo often alluded> that tl>ere is 
ti method of improving this faculty to a far 
higher deurree. This method, as it differs 
altogether from the natural courfe, I term the 
artificial. In the natural method, the inoft 
important rule is, in forming au idea of an 
oJyeft, to employ all the fenfes completely on 
it : in the artificial, it is prccifely the revcrfc ; 
check the action of the other fenfes, and 
employ oiily thaf, which you vrifti particularly 
to cxcrcife. This rule is founded on the pro^ 
ceeding of thpfe, in whom a fcnfc is wanting^ 
Accordingly, in e:!vcrcifes of this kind, fome- 
tlmes the eyes fliould be covered, fomctimcs 
the ea|:s prevented as much as pofliblc from 
bearing, fometimes the reft of the feufcs kept 
;ts free. as nmy be fi*om impreffions. When 
children have acquired conliderable readinefs 
by the natural exercife of the fenfes, in their 
eighth or tenth year perhaps, I coafider it as 
a very plea(iug and ufeful occupation, to ex? 
erciic them thus artificially. To fome of thefe 
artificial exercifes I ihall now proceed ; ?ind Of 

thefe 
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thefe many others may I)e added wUIiout anj 
difficulty. 

, «. Exenifc of the touch. Tlic much gicater 
promptitude of the light and hearing evi- 
dently leads us, to ueglect the fcnfe of fcchng 
grcitly; u'hcncc I am induced to think, that 
tliis dffcrves our gieatL-ft attention. Tlie eyes 
arc to be prcvioully covered ; and tiien let the 
peifon fo blindfolded, 1ft, difcover perfons by 
fleling thrir faces, or their liands. If the 
company be tolerably numerous, neither ^of 
thefe is very VA^y. 2dly, diClinguifli coins. 
Sdly. tell what a perfon writes in the pajin of 
his hand with a pencil, or the point of a 
ikewer. 4thly, diftinguifli the leaves of all 
kinds of trees and plants, wiUi 'which he is 
acquainted. 5tiily, cliimate the degree of 
heat of air and water, according to the ther- 
mometer. 6thlj', diftinguiJh plates of poliJhcd 
metal, of iiinilar figure, by their fpecitic heat 
7thly, ellimate the weight of various fub- , 
ftances, in pounds, ounces, and fiuallcr 
weights. Sthly, tell all kinds of wood, u\d 
the different productions of the loom, ythly, 
efttmate the number of leaves in a book, iand 
tell tlie pages. lOthly, among a number of 
leaves of the fame kind of paper, fcpa^ate the 
blank, written, and printed. Ilthly, write. 
ISthly, 
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ISthly, efltmatethe length of I'ariom (licks id 
feet and inches, the fuperficies of a table, the 
ibIiJ coBtents of fubftances of regular figures, 
uid the capacities of different velfels. 1 3ti\ly, 
mould eafy figures, mathematical ones fi>r 
example, in clay or wax, paying attention to 
the fize as well as the form : make pens, and 
cut things of all forts. I4thly, diftinguiA 
an kmds of fuUhuices pot into his hand, as 
chalk, fealuig wax, finits. Sec. This admits 
of great variety. I5thty, let him endeavoar 
to feel infcriptions m relief, as upon large 
coins. I have had two inftances of a boy's 
finding the 3 on a Weimar threepenny [nec^ 
and the I S on a grofch. ' 

C. E.vtmfe of the Jight. As the imincf- 
fions made upon the eye are extremely gentle, 
and we fire frequently making mifiakes in 
them, it is particularly neceflary to exerdfe 
this ienfe, for which purpofe the fcjlowing 
hints may be found ufeliil. 1. Let the pupil 
diftinguift all kinds of difiaat obje^ in the 
open fields, and through a window. Let him 
examine carefully every pMt of a view with 
his eye, and then, turning his back toward 
i^ deferibe the whole of what he has feen. 
Frequently lift him confine his examination to 
ft fingle olge^ and then confixm the truth of 
hift 
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his obfcrvatiotts, or reftify Iiis miftakes, by a 
goo<l ptifpedive glafe. Let him read out of a 
book at an unufual diftance, or diflinguifh 
fmall objects, as pieces of wood, different 
kinds of cloth, &c, 2. Let him eftimate 
cVeiy relatiou of magnitude, a^ it exifts in 
nature; length, breadth, height, depth, fupcr*- 
ficies^ foUdity, and diftance : both in the great, 
as yards, furlongs, miles, and in fmaller di- 
menfyons, as feet, indies, lines. The conje6hire 
ihoutd always be veiified by aftual meafurc- 
tnent This \s^l\ afford at the fame time k 
ptcaifiDg mode of practically acquiring the ait ' 
€>f mfcnfuration. On foltiy days, for which 
more violent gymnaftic exercifes are not ib 
well adapted, I have often had recourfe to 
thefe, and found, that young perfons very 
foMi ac^ire a confiderabie readme^ in thei^ 
It M above all things neceflary^ to have acctn ^ 
rate ideas of the different meafures imprinted 
en their minds as deeply ds poffible. When 
this is once done» they will loon learn the ait 
of applying thefe in all direAions, and tlms 
meafuring with the eye. Of methods I can . 
fey nothing ; every one will find them out by 

llffs own reflexion. 3. Let him draw aft • 

• 

kinds of mathematieal fibres, without com- 
pafles or Fuler ; reftangles, angles «f ^ gNiiii ' 

6 number 
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number of degrees^ triangles, circles, wrtli 
their centres : divide lines into a given number 
of parts : cut meafures of feet, inches, and 
lines, upon flicks : copy mathematieall figures 
in perfpeftive from models, draw fchemes for 
them, cut them in paper, and put them 
together. All thefe muft be afterwards exar 
mined by mathematical inftruments, and their 
crtours correfted. 4. Taking for a pattern a 
pifture, in which there are a great many dif- 
ferent fliades of colour, let him compound 
every ihade in it from the feven primary 
colours, and lay them all down upon paper 
from it afterward; or let him merely tell of 
what colours each fliade is compofed. 5. het 
him eftimate the weight of various bodies by- 
looking at them alone. 6. Stopping his ears 
with his fingers, let him hold a convqrfation 
with a perfon, by obferving the motion of" 
his lips« 

y. Exercift of the hearing. Mufic is obr 
vioufly one of the moft elegant exercifes fdr 
the ear, and tuning the harpficJiord is of aU 
^ moft excellent. It is to be regretted^ 
hoyever, that it is much too tedious for young 
jjperfons. The wellknown mufical play of com* 
jjiands, in ip^ich they are direSed what to do 
hy the notes q^^ the harpfichord, is very amufing 

ta 
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io them ; but it is more an exercife of the 
reflefiioii and invention, than of the fenfe of 
hearing. That fpecies of blindman's bulf, in 
which the perfon blindfolded is to gue6 whom 
hfe has caught by the fiighteft found of his 
voice, 13 better : but the foUowing exercife ii 
bell calculated for the purpofe. llie youthfol 
company, inwhich the fewer there are the lefi 
noiie. k to be apprehended, being alt bliod- 
folded, their matter will do various things, 
and they muft tell what he is about ; in other 
words he will occafion fome noife in different 
ways, and they muft explain, "whence the 
noife arilcs. This admits of great variety; 
Ali common anions, as walking, writing, 
making pens, and the like, are foon difco- 
vered; accordingly the mafter will proceed 
to fuch as are more unufual, for inftance, 
ftepfwng up on a chair, fitting down upon the 
gioinid,- Sec. Still this will be found with 
toleiuble facility ; and then he will go farther. 
He will give them to conjefture the figure, 
fi2c, and fubftance of things by the ear. For 
example, what do they hear found ? a glafs, 
a bafiir, a bell, a piece of iron, fteel, copper, 
filver, H-ood; the table, the bureau. Of 
what fize, or what ihape k'A'f &c. 

£ 6 t. Exercifi 
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f. Extrcifc of the fmdl and tajle, A 
perfoii blindfolded may diftinguifli flofwers, 
various articles of food, many metals, leaves 
of trees, frefh and in many cafes drjr pieces of 
wocklj and feveral other fubftances, by the 
fhicU alotiCj without touching them ; and moft 
of them by the tafte likewife. 

Every one, who has reflefted on the func- 
tions e>f the fenfes, may multiply and refine 
experiments of this kind in a very extenfivc 
degree* Each, however, requires it's parti- 
cular method, to enlarge upon which here 
would carry me too far, at the fame timp that 
it will readily occur to the rcfleding mind. 
One of the moft general rules in thefe arti- 
ficial exercifes of the fenfes is, to proceed in a 
method exactly the reverfe of the natural; 
employing firft that fcnfe, the impreflions of 
which are the flighted. For example: the 
perfon being blindfolded, a piece of paper is 
the fubjc^t of his inquiry. We begin with 
it's qualities. I hold it before his Jiofe, to 
try whether he can fmcll it. If he cannot 
while it is dry, I moiften another piece of the 
fame paper, and then perhaps his nofe will be 
fenfible of the odour. If he now iky, ^ it is 
paper;' I -anfwer, perhaps, ' do not judge too 
haftily;' in order to keep.him iji a ftate of un^^ 
6 certaintj^, 
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certainty, that his other fenfes may perform 
their part. I recommend to him, to appeal 
to the evidence of his hearing aad pals tlie 
}>oint of my finger lightly over the paper, or 
let it fall gently on the ground. If he fay, 
*yes, it is paper;' I reply, may it not be 
parchment, or a large dry leafr' Thus I 
fender him uncertain again, to excite his at- 
tention: I now roll up a fmall ball of it, 
moiften it with water, and let him tafte it He 
will now alfirm with more pofitivenefi, that it 
is pa|>er. I fay, ' make yourfelf more certain 
of it,' and let him feel the paper: on which 
he is plcalbd to fmd, that he did not miftake. 
1 pei'mit himj however, to feel a finall part of 
it only between his finger and thumb, that he 
may not obtain any knowledge of it's fize, 
M-hich is the next obje^ of his inquiry. I 
let it fidl to the ground feveral times, draw 
the edges of it between my fingers, and leave 
him to gueCs the fize of the paper from the 
found. ' In a little practice he will be able 
to diftingnith ah o6tavo leaf from a quarto. 
I now give him the piece, that he may tell 
me it's fizc in inches^ and defcribc it's figure. 
He paifes his finger carcfidiy round the whole 
of the edge, and tells me both tbefe. If it's 
figure be fuch as not to admit of a precife 
E e 2 verbal 
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verbal defciiption, I defire. him to retain ii 
accurately in his memory, as I fliall require 
him to delineate it, after hi3 eyes are unbound. 
I now inquire concerning the colour of the 
p^r. The poflfibility of acquiring an imme- 
diate idea of this by the touch appears to me 
extremely doubtful: but probably he will 
infer it fiom the denfity of the paper : at lead 
he will be able im time to difcover whether it 
be white, brown, or blotting paper, ftained, 
.printed, written upon, or blank. Here the 
examination ends. I put away the paper; 
he draws it's figure ^with a pencil, witliout 
having Icen it; and we now compare the 
drawing witii the papevy and prove the accu- 
racy of the oflier fedfes by the eye. 
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CHAP. XIV. 

REVIEW OF GYMNASTIC EXEaCISES ACCORDING TO 
THE PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE BODY. 

TO point out the particular mufclcs 
called into aftion by each of the exercifes I 
have recommended, might be very well for 
thofe, who are fkilled in anatomy, but would 
little fuit a popular treatife, I confine myfelf, 
therefore, to a claffification, which every one 
may underftand, and which the praftical 
teacher of gymnaftics will find extremely coji'* 
venient, or rather abfolutdy neceflaiy. 

1. £X£RCIS£S THAT OPERATE GENERALLY. 

The fboulders, cheft, back,, arms^ hands, 

loins, hips, thighs, knees, and legs, with their 

mufcles and tendons, are exercifed in the fol- 

lowing fpecies of gymnaftics. 

Leapfrog, p. 209. The leap in height with 

a pole, p. 211. The leap from a height with 
a pole, p. 216. The leap in length with ai 
pole, p. 218. The leap in height and length, 
or depth and length, with a pole, p. 225. All 
kinds of wreftiing, p. 247 to 263, Ciimbingf 
up the pole, and the maft, p. 271. Vaulting 
j^ftride the pole, p. 296. Vaulting up dn the 

? e a polA 
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pole, p. 300. Vaulting over the pole, p. 308, 
Standing up on the pole, p. 298. Gaining 
the balance, p. 802. Walking in ftilts, 
p. 305. Balancing extraneous bodies, p. 31 1. 
Trial of the back, p. 317. Drawing, p.. 319. 
Skipping ^vith the rope, and with the hoop, 
p. 321. Tmndling a hoop, p. 328. Walk- 
ing, p. 330. Military exercifes, p. 333. 
Swimming, p. 339. 

2. Exercises for the u^per tart^ of 

THE BODY. 

For the fhoulders, back, cheft, arms, and 
hands. 

Simple throwing, p. 238. Slinging, p. 239- 
Throwing the dart, p. 240. Shooting with 
the bow, p. 241. Throwing the difcus, p. 243. 
Wreftling for a ftick, p. 263. Sufpenfion by 
the hands, p. 267. Climbing the ladder, 
p. 274. Climbing the fmgle rope, p. 275. 
The faftening yourfelf to the rope, p. S79. 
C^limbing the oblique rope, p. 282. Climb jng 
the rope-ladder, p. 272. Rifing on the hand^ 
on the pole, p. 297. Lifting, p. 315. Car- 
rying, p. 316. 

3. Exercises for the lower ?arts of 
THE body, 

Loins, hips, mufcles of the belly, thighs, 
Y^QCS^ legs, a,nd feet, 

popping, 
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Hopping; p. 199. The ballotade, ib. 
Hopping on one leg, p. SOO. All kinds of 
leaping, particularly thofe without a pole, 
p. 198 to 225. The continued leap, 262. 
Running, p. 226". Excrcife of the legs and 
thighs, '269. Standing on one leg, p. S87. 
Balancing on the edge of a plank, p. S90. 
Walking on a pole, p. 291- Standing up on a 
jjole without the aiTiftance of the hands, p. 298. 
Soe-faw, p. 303. Oval fee-faw, p. 304. 
Skating, p. 308. Skipping in tlie long rope, 
p. 33Q, 

4. Exercises, that operate more 

FORCIBLY, though NOT EXCLUSIVELY, ON 

Particular parts of the body, 

Shoulders. 

All kinds of jaculation, p. 237 to 24fi. The 
light wreftle, p. 256. Sufpenfion by the 
hands, p. 267. Climbing the rope-ladder, 
p. 272. Climbing the ladder without the 
afliftance of the feet, p. 274. Climbing the 
rope by the hands alone, p. 277. The fiiften- 
ing yourfelf to the rope, p. 279. Climbing 
the oblique rope, p. 282. Kifing on the 
hands, and walking with them, p. 297. 
Lifting, p. 315. Carrying, p. 516. Trial of 
(htbaek, p. 317. Drawing, p. 319- Swimming, 
E e 4 p. 339. 
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p. 339. All the kinds of leaping with the 
pole, p. 211, &c, 

Chejl. 

This part is concerned in all the exercifes. of 
the fhoulders. 

Lungs. 

Thefe participate in all the violent fxer- 
cifes, which accelerate the refpiration ; parti- 
cularly hopping, p. 199. The ballotade, ib. 
Hopping upon one leg, p. 200. Running, 
p. 226. All the kinds of wreftljng, p. 24^ 
to 263* Skating, p. 308. The trial of the 
back, p. 317. Skipping in the long rope, 
p. 322, with the ihort rope, p. 325, an^ with 
the hoop, 327. Trundling the hoop, p. 32§. 
S>^imming, p. 339- Reading aloud, and de- 
claiming, p. 367. 

Hands and Aims. 

All kinds of leaping with the pole, p. gU, 
&c. Leapfrog, p. 209. All the kinds of ja- 
culation, p. 237 to 246. AH kjnds of 
wreftling, p. 247 to 263. Climbing, p. 267, 
270—283. Rifing on the hands, p. 297. gift- 
ing, p. 315. Carrying, p. 316. Di:awing, 

p. 319. Swimniing, p. 339. 

Hunk. 

Climbing the rope without tl^e affif^a^c^. of 
the f^t, p. 277. Cliail^ng the rope-ladder, ^ 

4 .p. 272* 
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p. 272. Lifting, p. 315. Drawing, p. 319. 
Sufpenfion by the bands, p. S67. Wreftling 
for an apple, or a (lick, p. 263* 

Spine, and mufcks of the bfick. 

The leap from a height^ p. 9,16. The half 
Vreftle, p. 257. Climbing the oblique rope, 
p. 282. The trial of the back, p. 317. 

Mod particularly in hopping on one lejg, 
p. 200. 

Thighs and knees. 

Eminently in hopping on one leg, p. 200, 
more efpecially with the rope, p. 326. Hop- 
PP?j P- 199' The ballotade, ib. The con- 
tip^ed leap, p. 222. Rimning, p. 226. Ex- 
ercife of the legs and thighs, p. 269. Draw- 
ing, p. 319. 

Legs and feet. 

Particularly in hopping, p. J 99- The con- 
tinned leap, p. 222. Running, p. 226. 
Standing on one leg, p. 287. Drawings 
p. 319. 

The organs of fpeech. 

Reading aloud and declaiming, p. 367* 

The different fenfes. 

Exercife of the fenfes, p. 371 to 412, 
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CHAP. XV. 
mz:tho&. employment or time. 

CENERAl ILULES. 

CHILPJIEN are naturally aaive ; 
Irat it lometimes happens, from an early check 
put upon this propenfity tq action, that they 
hecome indolent. This commonly arifes from 
the indolence or weaknefs of thofcj^ wh6 have 
the nianagipent of them ; from their oyer- 
great carefulnefs of them ; or from the cir- 
cmnftanccs in which they are placed render- 
ing It incommodious, to allow their aftfvity 
free fcope, ^Vhateye^ be the caufe, when in- 
ilolence, with its concomitant weaknefs, is 
induced, we fliould endeavour to remove it. 
Rouffeau is MTong in recommending bribes 
for this purpofe : they give the miild a wrong 
bias, and foon fail of their effecV, unleft you 
go on increafing than. The pleafUrc of cx- 
CTcHe is itfclf a fufficient incentive to exertion, 
if once you can get a child to tafte it : and 
the beft and moft natural ftimulus to it is ex- 
ample ; the example of other children, and 
the example of his parents, and thqie about 
him. Let it be remembered, too, that what 
is not done with pleafure, M'ill never be done 

effect u- 
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jsffeflually, wUl never be done ■well: avoid 
conftnunt, therefpre; ofcite, but do pot 
compcL 

BeGde the incentive of example, we may 
in^}reis upon the mind of a child the estrerac 
vaJue of aAivity, health, and haidinds of 
body. Nothing can fupply the want of thefe ; 
neither wealtlj, nor title, nof honour, por 
virtue, can fevc him from the confequences 
pf bodily weaknefs, indolence, and effeminacy; 
which mull neceflarily lay him at the mercy 
of others, to whom he muft bo cpntinually 
obliged for their afliftance, becauft: his body 
13 unable to obey his will : an aOtftance, often 
afforded with unwillingnefs, and procured by 
purchafe, or obtained by ^tery. 

Ambition U one of the moll powerful 
fnotivcsfgr exciting either the mind or body 
of children to action. This chains them to. 
their book, when nature would prompt them 
to be gamboling in the fields; and furely, 
therefore, it cannot be lefs efficacious in ex* 
citing thcni to wliaf is more natitral, bodi^ 
exertion, llie ;^icients rewarded their viAon 
with branches of trees, or crowns made of 
them : and fuch are the prizes, to which I 
have alluded in feveral of the preceding 
(jihapterq. He, who has diftinguilhed himfelf 

by 
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by his exjertioiis, obtains a Cx\2cl\ twig, bearing 
firom three to fix leaves, which he wears in 
his bofom for the day, as a token of his 
prowds. If one have done fome extraordi- 
nary feat, which was never performed before, 
he will be richly rewarded with a (light trown. 
But we are not formed for the purfuit of 
gymnaftic exercrfes alone; the time to be 
fpent in them, therefore, is a proper objeft of 
confideration. Let us take Nature for our 
guide. She gradually prepares the machine, 
with which the mind is to a£t ; and at firft 
appears to pay her chief regard to the mould- 
ing of the body. From this Ae pafles by 
flow degree$ to the underftanding ; till at 
length, having brought the body to a certain 
pitch, fte imperceptibly relinqnifhes her ope- 
mtions upon it, and, leaving it entirely, con- 
ftne^ herfelf wholly to the improvement of 
tlie mind. We fhould purfue her fteps ; and 
afl^ft, not thwart her, in her labours. Let the 
beginning of life, the firft fix years perhaps, be 
employed entirely in forming the body, and 
the organs of fenfe, as much as poffible in the 
open air, without regard to weather or the 
ieaibns. I do not mean, that the child fhould 

* 

he fuflFered to grow up like a wild animal ; for 
his itiind may receive confiderable inftru6tion, 

through 
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throng the medium of the fenfes, and from 
vhat p^es among the perfoos about hini'; 
and in thefe two ways he may acquire imicii 
more k»owle(%e by tbe end of his lixtb year> 
tduui a child who had learned to read ii^ his 
fourth. In his feventh year let him fpend an 
hour every day at his book ; in his dghtb, 
two hours ; and fo on, till in his fif^enth he 
will have nine hours allotted for fludy. I 
may be permitted to give the following {ketch, 
not by way of prefcribiug precifely how a 
boy's time ftiould be employed, but as a proof; 
that children will not want time for exercifc 
to improve the body. 



1 4 10 

2 4 9 

3 4 8 

4 4 8 

5 4 7 

6 4 6 

7 4 5 
S A S 
9 4 4 

In this fketch I have had in view a youth 

de^oed to the purfuit of fcience; and I da 

not 
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bot think fuch a one fhoukl ever employ 
more thaii nine hours a day in ilud}% and 
then he will have four left for gymnaftic ex- 
erc^iftsi* Even when he is grown up^ whatever 
be bis x)tB(?e, he otight ndt to have feft than 
three hours a day to employ in bodily exercife. 
With thofe who ate not to be employed in 
ptt)fcffional ftudics, and thofe who are d^ftined 
to ni^ciiahicai occupations, the Caib i^ dif- 
ferent : fuch, I think^ fhould tiot ftudj^ m6re 
than fix hours a day after the agfe of tii^elve, 
and iliould employ fix hours in gymnaftic 
exercifes, or manual labour. 

When defcribing the different exercifes, I 
have introduced Tome particular rules, but 
there are others of more general import^ which 
I have referved forth is plac6, to avoid frequent 
lepetition. 

L Gymnaftic exercifes ftiould tiever be 
performed after a meal, till the food is di- 
gefled. In this afl phyficians aCgree, Hippo- 
crates fays: * labour before meals.' The 
remarks of others to the fame purpofe I need 
not repeat The morning, immediately after 
rifing, therefore, appears to be particularly 
adapted lor exercife. By this the body fhafces 
off that liftleflhcfe, which it always acquires 
from the bed, and which otherwife hangs 

about 
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ubodt it fretjucntly fw hours; the freOi air 
braces it; and the' exertion fatigues it futfi- 
cietitly, to give it an incliflatioti for fitting to 
ftudy. Me may likcwife eniploy in exercife 
a portion of time immecliatety before dinner 
and before fupperi tor nothing is better ■ 
udapted to clcanfe the digeftive organs, and 
tit them tor the due performance of their 
functions. It is not to be inferred, from Ti'tiat 
has been £tid, that all motion after a meal is 
injurious : millions go to work immediately 
alter ilinncr, without fuffertng any inconve- 
nience Ji-om it ; and no liarni appears to accrue 
to youtlis from gentle exercife atter meals. 

2. No child in health is injured by being, 
overheated, and I never was aWe to difcaver 
the leail detriment arifing from it : hut 
drinking when extremely hot, or being cooled 
too quickly, in whatever manner it happens, 
may prove highly pernicious. It is proper, 
therefore, to take oft' the clothes before bc- 
gianing to exercife, and put thein on again 
immediately allcr. laying down upon the 
cold ground, too, mufl not be allou-ed. 

3. On commencing any exercife,. begin not 
with it's more violent degrees, but with the 
more gentle : and leave off in the fame man- 
ner: 
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tier : bearing in mind, that fuddeii traiafiti6]iis 
are always wrong. " 

4. Never let bodily exertion, or your 
attempts to harden the frame, be carried to 
eKoeis: in other words, do not produce in-^ 
fenfibility^ or'exhauft the youthful body> and 
render it languid. . In my opinion, however, 
X muft confcfs, this caution is unneceffinry for 
the prefent age. 

5. In all exercifes attention ihould be paid 
to a proper carriage, and fuch a pofition of 
all the parts of the body, that none may be ex- 
pofed to injury. For example, the tongae 
muft never be fufFered to remain between the? 
teeth, the legs muft not be fcparated too far. 

6. It is neceflary, and veiy advantageous 
to the pupils thcmfelves, particukirly where' 
they are numerous, to keep up a certain degree 
of military regularity and obedience to com- 
mand. Of this I have given inftances in the 
book itfelf. 

7. Diftinguifli the feeble from the athletic, 
and meafure them not by the fame ftandard. 
Attempt not td make the weak hardy and 
ftrong at once, but take time, and proceed 
gradually. The beft ftandard for the feeble 
at firft is their own defire, their own incli- 
nation, animated by the love of praife* 

8. Endea* 
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8. Endeavour to make yourfelf acquainted 
with the conftitiitions of your pupils. At 
leaft diftinguilh thofe who enjoy perfect health, 
from tliofe who are lefs healthy. The former 
may attempt all kinds and degrees of gym- 
iiaftic exercifes without danger: the latter 
mail proceed more cautioufly with refpeft to 
both. Try thefe by gradation in every ex- 
ercife ; and obferve the effeil, that each degret; 
has upon them, both at the prefent time, and 
fubfequently ; thus experience will be your 
fafeft guide. 

9. Obferve what limbs of each young 
gymnic are the feebleft, and let thefe be par- 
ticularly exercifed. The left hand and arm 
are commonly weaker than the right ; let them 
be frequently exercifed, therefore, by lifting, 
carrying, drawing, and fupporting the weigtit 
of the body by fufpenfion ^vith the left hand, 
till they become as llrong as the other. 

10. The gymnall muft bear in mind, as 
much as polfible, the degree attained by each 
of his pupils in every exercife, that he may 
not fet them upon any thing above their 
ability, by taking too long a ftep at once, 
This is a grand rule for avoiding danger. 
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' EMILIUS ihall learn fome trade/ 
fays Rouffeau ; and all that he fays upon the 
fubjeft may be reduced to this, that it is an 
eftate for life; in other words, a man w^o 
poffefles a trade, whatever may befeJ him, will 
always be able to earn a livelihood The 
wealthy, however, have never yet thought it 
neceffary, to follow this precept of Rouiieau ; 
and I am acquainted i;(^ith fcarce a fingle 
infiance, where a p^rfon of fortune has fuf- 
fered his fon to learn a trade fbrmalfy, that 
his own hands might be able to procure him 
fubfiftence in cafe of iieed^ againft which no 
one can be fecurc*. 

This argument certainly ought to have 
weight in the prefent day ; and no doubt there 
•are n^ultitudes living, who deeply r^et, that 
themfelves or their parents dii^egarded this 
advice of Rouffeau. But there are ftiU 
ftronger reafons for learning a trade. When 
the youth has attained a certain age, and 
])egins to be tired of the amufements of 

f Confider the cafe of the french emigrants. 

childhood, 
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childhood, it is proper, that he fliould labour ; 
it is neceffary, that he iliould be fully occu- 
pied. Where now fliall we iSnd a refource 
equal to thid ? Neither will it be ufelefe to him 
ill his future Ufe, even if it fhould not be 
wanting for his fupport. The domeftic man^ 
and domeftic life is the life of happinefs, often 
finds occafion for little mechanic operations^ 
and may frequently obtain comfort and con* 
Venience, as well as amufement, from the ex- 
pertneis and dexterity of his own hands* 
The man who in his little, peaceful cottage is 
a fecond Robinfon Crufoe, if he negleft not 
the principal bufinefe of his life for trifles, is 
in my ^e fo much the more amiable a being ; 
his fkill is pleafing to his wife and children, 
and adds another link to the chain of their 
affeftion. 

Tliere are ftrong ol^eftioils, it is thie, to 
learning a trade in the ordinary way : the 
time required for an appfenti^efliip, and thtf 
company to Which a youth is ekpofed. Both 
thefe, however, may be avoided by the man o^ 
fortune, who would tiot wifli to make his fori 
ti mere mechanic. 

The queftidn then is, what trade Ihall out- 
youth learn ? RouffeaU bids the youth handle 
the axe and the faw with liervous arm, he\t the 

F f 8 maffy 
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niaflTy beam, and mount the lofty roof. 
This is excellent in itfelf, but in our view of 
things perhaps a little beyond the middle path. 
Indeed Eniilius goes not to the carpenter, 
but to the cabinet-makfer, and thither let us 
follow him. For my pait, I know not any 
occupation more excellent, or better adapted 
for our purpofe, than that of the cabinet- 
maker, particularly if that of the turner 
be united with it. For how many pleafant 
horn's am I indebted to it ! Moft of our 
youth are deftined for employments, in which 
the ufe of the hands is neceflary; and in 
this occupation they vaW have conftant oppor- 
tunity of improving the ftrength of their 
arms, the dexterity of their hands, and the 
acutenefs of the org-ans of fenfe. 

There is an art intimately connected with 
this, and well adapted to young men of fu- 
periour education, that of the harpfichord and 
pianoforte maker, which, on account of the 
alterations and improvements of which it is 
fufceptible, is continually affording opportu- 
nities of exercifing the invention, and thus 
is an employment for the head as well as the 
hands. 

Befide the advantages hitherto mentioned 
from the acquifition of fome handicraft, we 

Ihould 
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ftoiild not foi^t another important object, 
that of initiating the youth, whether ftudy be 
his deftination or not, into the myfteries of a 
fcierice, which is the foul of active common 
life, the fcience of mechanics. As he muft 
come to a.6t his part on the ftage of life, furely 
it muft be of advantage to him, to he ac- 
quainted with a fcience, which has fo much 
influence on it's daily occupations, and is fb 
intimately connefted with the knowledge of 
things. This appears to me one of the moft 
inexcufable negleOs in the ordinary pkn of 
education ; for no one will deny, that the 
fcience of mechanics is one of thofe few, 
which are indifpenfable to every one, from 
the peafant to the peer, either praftically, in 
his aftuai employments, or theoretically, as an 
introduftion to more extenfive knowledge. 
What may not be expefted fix>m a nation, 
apt for invention from it's penetrating mind 
and perfevering fptrit, when a theoretical and 
praftical knowledge of mechanics, to which 
we are indebted for moft of our inventions 
and manufactures, is generally diffufed through 
all it's members ? 

I deem it, therefore, extremely beneficial, 
firft to iiiftiuft the youth prafticaily in the 
art of the cabinet-maker and turner, and thua 
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to familiarise his hand to themechdfiical uie ct^ 
tools; aiKi 3s foon as this is acoomplifhed, to 
lead him to the conilruftion of machinery, 
combining the theory of mechanics with the 
pi*a6lice, by employing him in making modeb 
of different machines, and at length prompting 
him to invent new ones himfelf *. 

There are other ufeful mechanical labours^ 
which might be learned, as thofe of the book- 
binder, and bafket-maker ; Jbut more particu- 
larly that of the gardener, which I would 
ftrongly recommend, as well adapted to chil- 
dren. Every boy, where it is practicable, 
fhould employ part of his time in this pleafing 
occupation, which has a vahtable tendency to 
expand the mind. It is a ddightfiii fight, 
to fee youth and innocence attached to nature^ 
and our original deilination. Here plans are 
formed, and a piece of wafte groctnd is gra- 
dually dug up, enclofed, planted, watered, 
and kept in order, by the exercife of juvenile 
powers : the important ideas of the produc* 

* An expert praflical man, capable of fonning a fyP 
tematical plan for inllrudling yoath in their mechanical 
labours, leading them gradually from what is cafy to the 
more difficult, might render coniiderable fcrvice to the 
world by the publication of a concife treatife on th^ 
fkbjea; 

4 tiori 
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tion of fomething by our own exertion, the 
value of manual labour, and articles of food, 
are inftilled into the mind; and the difap- 
pointment of pleafmg hopes compenfated by 
frefh exertions keeps the mind in aai\dty, and 
teaches it to think lightly of the failuie of 
it's e:fpe£tations. 



THE {:nd. 
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